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aT gee 
“What is true by the lamp és 
not always true by the sun.” 


—JOUBERT 





CHAPTER I 


st 


+ ew agent in the small, dingy station at Glendale 
was, obviously, a little hard of hearing. Jim Field- 
ing repeated the question in tones pitched to command 
attention. 

“Can you tell me how to reach the Vaughn place?” 
he asked, conscious that the two or three stragglers in 
the waiting-room were listening with interest. 

The agent lifted melancholy features. 

“How's that?” he asked. 

“The Vaughn place,” Jim repeated. ‘‘Can you tell 
me—?” 

“Oh, Vaughn! T.H. Vaughn? Meadowbrook?” 

Jim nodded. 

“Three miles back country.” The agent peered 
through the narrow grating and roused to momentary 
imterest. His voice became conversational. “You ex- 
pected ?” he asked. 

“No,” Jim answered. ‘They aren't expecting me.” 

“JT was going to say,” the agent continued, “there 
hasn’t been anybody from the Vaughn place in here 
today.” He reached toward a telephone on the shelf 
beyond the window. “If you should want to call—” 

“No thank you,” Jim said hastily, forestalling com- 
plications. 

il 
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“Well, there’s a garage across the street.” The 
agent was determined to be helpful. “They run taxi 
service.” A wink lightened, grotesquely, the solemn 
cast of his features. He leaned toward the window 
bars with the air of a conspirator. ‘Don’t let Joe 
Tanner overcharge you,” he said. ‘He don’t read the 
papers and nobody's told him there’s a depression.” 

The stragglers laughed. Jim smiled. The warning, 
he thought, was an often repeated pleasantry. It was 
a compliment, too, perhaps, a compliment not entirely 
inspired by his own prepossessing appearance. His 
destination, he surmised, had something to do with the 
matter. The agent was disposed to be affable to a 
prospective guest at “Meadowbrook.” If he knew the 
facts of the situation—! Jim's smile deepened. He 
thanked the agent again and walked out of the waiting- 
room, 

The smile faded as the glare of early afternoon 
struck him full in the eyes. He blinked and lowered 
the brim of his hat. The weather, for June, was un- 
seasonably warm. The leaves of the maples were mo- 
tionless. Dusty geraniums wilted, geometrically, in the 
grass plot beside the station. The air was oppressive 
and shimmered with heat. There was likely to be a 
storm, 

Three miles back country! Jim stood irresolutely on 
the narrow plank platform. The prospect was not 
encouraging. He glanced across the street where, in 
a forest of gas pumps, stood a sedan placarded TAXI, 
But the garage would charge him a dollar at least. He 
couldn’t afford that extravagance. 
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A fool idea anyway! Jim leaned dispiritedly against 
a post in the shade of the jutting roof, Why had he 
thought that to find the MacPhersons would help him 
spiritually or materially? ‘There was an answer to that. 

_ The MacPhersons were all that remained of the deb- 
onaire world of his early youth which had vanished so 
completely. 

He was fed-up with his present existence, sick of 

_ trying to find a job, of sponging on his brother-in-law, 

of making himself agreeable to pay for his bed and 
board. The week-end just past had been the proverbial 
last straw. He'd thought that to find the MacPhersons 
might restore, in a measure, his confidence and self- 
esteem, might help him, somehow, to carry out one or 
another of the drastic decisions he had made in the 
Callenders’ guest-room last night. 

It wouldn't of course. A damn-fool idea! Jim's 
eyes glowered out into dusty heat from under the brim 
of his hat. He was as he was and nothing could alter 
the facts of the situation. There was no place for him 
in this new world of post-panic uncertainties. He was 
one of the lost generation, the boys who had left college 
tn 1929. There were no jobs. The contacts he'd made 
led exactly nowhere. So what? ‘That question had 
only one answer. 

He wouldn’t carry out any of the plans he had con- 
sidered last night, enlist in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, work his way to the coast, ship on a freighter 
bound for the tropics. No use kidding himself. He 

_ hadn't the— What was Kay's phrase? Intestinal 
fortitude. He hadn’t that. He was too accustomed 
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to effortless ease. He'd been reared in the belief that 
he was especially talented and ‘attractive. He'd had, 
all his life, too much attention and admiration. Much 
good flattering phrases did him now. His reputed 
good looks hadn’t helped him to find a job. 

He was too mercurial, too impulsive, too—what was 
the quality? Well, too romantic, perhaps. Kay, his 
sister, was a hard-headed materialist. She’d stood 
by him like a soldier. But she had no patience with 
the vagrant impulses which led him, from time to 
time, in varying directions. Kay set her course and 
steered by it with no deviations. She lacked imag- 
ination. Whatof it? She'd done very well for herself. 

Kay was right, of course. A grim smile touched 
Jim’s lips. Impulses were luxuries. He hadn't thought 
of them in that light in the halcyon days before the 
panic. Then impulses had been the cocktails of life 
and had led to charming adventures. Or if following 
an inclination resulted unfortunately, there had been 
any number of people to rescue him from difficul- 
ties, his uncle’s lawyer, Aunt Emily, one of his legion 
of friends. All that had changed. Impulses were 
costly risks in the new order of existence. There was 
the impulse which had brought him here in search of 
the MacPhersons. 

How his present situation would exasperate Kay if 
he should—God forbid!—relate to her the detailed 
events of the day. He fancied her cool, practical voice 
crisped in provoked exclamation. “You didn’t, Jim! 
You didn’t think of walking three miles in this sicken- 
ing heat to call on the MacPhersons. But of course 
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you did. You would. You're that kind of blessed 
fool!’ And Kay would haye reasonable cause for 
exasperation, perhaps, for, to Kay, the MacPhersons 
were merely servants, their uncle’s former gardener 
and his stout, middle-aged wife. 

To Jim they were more than that. The gardener’s 
cottage at “Whitehall” had been, in his boyhood, more 
friendly and exciting than the great formal house set 
in acres of velvet lawn. The memory of Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson’s spice cake gave him a feeling of nostalgia. 
There was a sort of preserve she used to make, plum 
and orange together, spread thickly on freshly baked 
bread. An atmosphere of comfort and tart good 
humor had been her natural environment. She'd had 
the sharpest tongue and the kindest heart in the world. 

MacPherson had taught him to play an excellent 
game of chess. He'd told rousing good stories, too, 
and let him putter around the gardens with a wheel- 
barrow and a spade. As he grew older, how often 
MacPherson had helped him out of scrapes and, out- 
Witting his Presbyterian conscience, had whitewashed 
the accusing evidence of some youthful folly. The 
lectures the lean sandy Scot had delivered privately! 
Jim winced at recurring memories. If he'd been 
spoiled, it wasn’t the fault of the MacPhersons, 

_ They'd been fond of him and proud of him. He had 
parted from them with sincere emotion when the crash 
came, when Uncle James and Aunt Emily had gone to 
California and a mortgage company had taken over 
“Whitehall.” He'd promised to look them up. He 
bedn’t, of course. Not that he had forgotten them. 
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He'd been occupied with the business of trying to find 
a job, with singing for his supper, with rediscovering 
Lenore. 

The MacPhersons had meant to retire. He'd been 
surprised and a little disturbed when, through his 
uncle’s lawyer, he had learned that they were employed 
by people named Vaughn—T. H. Vaughn, ‘“Meadow- 
brook,” Glendale. A card from Mrs. MacPherson last 
Christmas had confirmed the information. ‘Dear 
Jamie,” she had written under a lavish sprinkling of 
holly sprigs and tinsel, ‘Andy and I are wishing you'd 
come to see us.’’ Jamie! No one except the MacPher- 
sons called him that. The name woke sleeping memo- 
ries. If he could be “Jamie” again— 

Sentimental idiot! The half-smile touching Jim's 
lips widened into a derisive grin. It was only that— 
Well, the week-end had been humiliating. He’d been 
hurt and he was running to the MacPhersons for sym- 
pathy and comfort. A damn-fool idea! He was 
ashamed of himself. To find them would be, at best, 
only a temporary anesthetic, scarcely worth the pains 
of walking three dusty miles. But the MacPhersons 
were the only real friends he had in the world. They 
wouldn’t suspect him of having an ax to grind. They 
would welcome him with sincere undemanding affection. 

He was through with misleading impulses. No more 
romantic whims. He would take the first train back 
to town, pick up his bags at the club and go on to New 
York. Perhaps, if he made close connections, he would 
reach Roselyn in time for Kay’s party. At any rate, 
at the first opportune moment, he would ask Lenore to 
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marry him. And that—Romance be damned !—was 
that. 

Jim lit a cigarette. Mental perplexities lulled for 
the moment. He was conscious of physical discomfort. 
Hungry, that was it. He'd had nothing to eat since 
breakfast. There must be a restaurant, somewhere in 
the village. He calculated the depressing state of his 
finances. Worse than he had anticipated. He'd had 
no business to play red-dog with the Callenders last 
night. Such dissipation was for the opulent. Well, he 
could manage a milk-shake, at least, and a drug-store 
sandwich or two. Lucky that he'd gotten a time-table 
in Philadelphia. He wasn’t keen about a second en- 
counter with the local station agent. 

The time-table gave him half an hour for refresh- 
ments. Jim left the station and strode off along the 
main street of the village. Not much of a town, he 
thought, chain-stores, a fish-market, an expensive look- 
ing grocery, a small brick bank with a Colonial facade. 
The side-streets, as far as he could see from corner 
intersections, were lined with frame houses in need of 
paint and an occasional more pretentious dwelling with 
plantings of evergreens and catalpa trees and parched 
rectangles of lawn. 

The village, Jim surmised, served as a base of sup- 
plies for the outlying estates. A post-office painted 
olive green, a tailor shop, a bakery. The latest movies, 
anyway. A vividly colored poster attracted his atten- 
tion. His footsteps quickened perceptibly. The petite 
brunette film-star reminded him, disturbingly, of Len- 
ore. 
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The drug-store occupied a prominent corner loca- 
tion. Jim entered, grateful at once for the dim light 
after the glare of the street. The soda-fountain looked 
pleasantly cool. He seated himself and removed his 
hat. Food and something cold to drink—Lord, he was 
hungry ! 

Nobody seemed concerned. The drug-store, appar- 
ently, had been entirely deserted. There were neither 
clerks nor customers. Jim whistled a tune to attract 
attention and clanked a cylinder filled with straws on 
the black glass soda bar. 

A head appeared at the level with the counter, a head 
foaming with yellow curls bound by a band of narrow 
ribbon. It hovered there for a moment and Jim heard 
from the obscure region behind the fountain a vexed 
exclamation. Presently a face appeared and then the 
slight rounded figure of a girl in a tea-room uniform of 
crisp yellow and blue. She had flax-blue eyes and a 
tilted nose and she looked across the counter with so 
cross an expression that Jim was amused. 

“Hello,” he said and smiled. 

Jim's smile was very engaging. The girl behind the 
counter responded to it at once. Her lips curved in a 
friendly grin: 

“Hello,” she said. ‘Sorry to keep you waiting.” 

“That's all right. What were you doing, saying 
your prayers?” 

“Chasing lemons—and oranges.” Her apron, he 
saw, was filled with them. She began to arrange the 
fruit in a pyramid on the counter. “The darn things 
topple over a dozen times a day.” She breathed a sigh 
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of exasperation. “But we must be decorated. The 
boss has fancy ideas.” 

Jim felt his. depression lifting. 

“You looked like ‘Alice,’ you know,” he continued. 
“When she'd eaten the cake and grew taller. First the 
top of your head, then the rest of you. You might 
have bumped the ceiling.” 

“Alice?” Her expression was bewildered. Ob- 
viously, Jim thought, she was not acquainted with 
“Alice in Wonderland.” That lead wasn’t so good. 

“A friend of mine,” he said. 

“Must be a queer sort of person.” The flax-blue 
eyes were questioning, faintly alarmed. She probably 
thought he was a lunatic and was about to call the 
police. Jim hastened to reassure her. 

“To be more definite,” he explained, ‘“‘a character in 
a book.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation disposed of “Alice.” The 
girl behind the fountain topped the pyramid with a 
bright green lime, smoothed her apron and turned to 
Jim. ‘What will you have?” she asked. 

“A chocolate milk and a sandwich.” 

“Ham? Cheese? Or—?” 

“Both,” he answered promptly. 

“Hungry ?” 

“Starving.” 

She smiled. 

“Okay. Ina jiffy.” 

She busied herself behind the counter. Jim watched 
her deft manipulation of a knife with a razor-edge 
blade. Cute, he thought, friendly, amusing. Her 
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curls were synthetically blonde, of course. No hair, 
he was sure, in its natural state, was quite so glintingly 
golden. Her lashes were stiff with mascara and her 
mouth was a work of art sketched in raspberry lip- 
salve of an especially virulent shade. 

And yet she was attractive. What was it? The way 
her eyes nearly closed when she smiled, perhaps, her 
odd husky voice, her breezy air of pert independence. 
The carnage she wrought among village swains was 
probably terrific. The proprietor of the drug-store 
had known what he was about when he placed her in 
charge of the fountain. It was, no doubt, a masterly 
stroke of business. 

Apparently unaware of his scrutiny, she glanced at 
him, a knife poised over open jars. Her eyes narrowed 
and crinkled. 

“As one blonde to another,” she asked, “mustard or 
mayonnaise ?” 

Jim laughed. It was, he reflected, the first natural 
laugh he'd enjoyed since last Friday at noon. The 
atmosphere at the Callenders had been strained. He'd 
spent the week-end smiling stiffly at Myra’s acid pleas+ 
antries, making loud noises of appreciation, far beyond 
their merit, in response to Dick’s tepid jokes. Singing 
for his supper... 

‘“Well—?” 

“I’m sorry,” Jim apologized. ‘Mustard or may- 
onnaise? That's an important decision, isn’t it? Tl 
compromise. A little of both if you please.” 

His reply seemed to amuse her. She returned to her 
task humming, just audibly, a gay familiar tune. Funny 
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kid, Jim thought. Kid? Well, eighteen or nineteen, 
perhaps, What washer name? Gladys? Gertrude? 
Geraldine? Not that it mattered. Nothing mattered 
especially. He'd give his right arm to be interested in 
something again. Anything—a girl, a job, a dog-fight. 
Life without vital interests wasn’t much fun. One 
might as well be a turnip— 

There must be something that he could do. He was 
confident, in spite of repeated discouragements, of his 
ability to get on in the world. He had had an expen- 
sive education and a fair amount of intelligence. He 
made friends easily. People usually liked him. He 
was healthy enough. He’d been voted, during his last 
year at college, the member of his class most likely to 
succeed. That was a laugh! He thought morosely of 
Dick Callender. Pompous ass! It wasn’t to his 
credit especially that he and Myra were prosperous in 
spite of the depression. The Callenders had been con- 
séryative for three generations. Uncle James was a 
gambler. Long chances, speculations— 

“Hell!” he muttered half aloud. 

The girl placing a platter before him, glanced up. 

“Everything all right?” 

“T beg your pardon—Oh, fine!” Jim assured her. 
He contemplated the platter. ‘The sandwiches are 
beautiful. That's a tasty arrangement of pickles and 
hard-boiled egg.” 

“T thought—” she hesitated. “You looked sort of 


sank, 


“I'm an actor,” Jim said. “Doing ‘Hamlet.’ That 
was a private rehearsal.” 
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“Honest?” Her eyes opened wide, then narrowed 
and crinkled. “It's Mr, Barrymore!" she exclaimed. 
“Fancy my embarrassment! Can you forgive me? I’m 
a little near-sighted without my opera-glasses.”’ 

Jim laughed, a deep pleasant laugh of genuine amuse- 
ment. Surprisingly, he felt almost cheerful. He ap- 
plied himself to the sandwiches. They weren't bad, 
he thought. The bread was fresh and she'd been gen- 
erous with mayonnaise. Amusing youngster. Fresh as 
wet paint, as pert as an English sparrow. “Fancy my 
embarrassment!” She was probably a movie fan and 
read society novels.— 

“Anything else?” 

Jim glanced up from the remaining segments of 
sandwich. She had made things tidy behind the coun- 
ter and seemed about to disappear. The idea was 
depressing. To detain her, he asked, though he had, 
at present, no practical use for the information, “Can 
you tell me how to reach the Vaughn place? T. H. 
Vaughn, ‘Meadowbrook’ ?” 

The question caught and held her attention. It was 
obvious, at once, that she, too, was impressed by the 
name. Who was this Vaughn, Jim wondered. The 
local Vanderbilt, perhaps. All roads led to “Meadow- 
brook.” He hoped he hadn’t let himself in for an 
awkward explanation. 

The girl behind the fountain supplied detailed in- 
structions. 

“South Valley Road,” she said, her interest in Jim 
deepening perceptibly. ‘Turn left here at the corner 
and again at the cross-road just past the first stretch 
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of woods. You can’t miss the place. It’s a white house 
enahill. Sort of old-fashioned—but pretty,” she con- 
ceded. ‘There's a brook through the meadow.” 

“I assumed there would be a brook,” Jim said, “and 

one meadow, at least.” 
_ “Oh sure! That was silly, wasn’t it?” She had ap- 
parently abandoned any idea of disappearing. The 
Vaughn estate seemed to be an absorbing topic of con- 
yersation. She perched on a stool behind the fountain 
_ and regarded Jim attentively, her eyes glinting with 
secret amusement. “You're a friend of Cecily’s, I 
suppose.” 

Jim was unable to make an intelligent reply. Who 

the devil was Cecily? He had let himself in for ex- 
_planations. Why had he asked the question? 
The girl, however, expected no reply. That he and 
_ “Cecily” were friends was an established fact, Jim de- 
" cided, so far as she was concerned. “Smooth looking, 
isn't she?’ she continued, after a moment. 

“Do you think so?” Jim countered. 

The question seemed to surprise her. “Who would- 

o't?” she returned. “She’s a knock-out! You don’t 
often see a girl with that red-blonde hair and brown 
eyes and skin the color of apricots.” 
“That's true,” Jim agreed. He couldn't remember 
- that he had ever seen a girl so singularly blessed. The 
brief description was intriguing. Cecily. Attractive 
mame. Cecily Vaughn? 

“Of course she knows she’s smooth,” the girl on the 

ool continued. ‘Why wouldn’t she?” she asked, evi- 
dently wishing to be just. 
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“Why not, indeed?” Jim replied. ‘‘Is Cecily a friend 
of yours?” The name came easily, That was odd. 
He'd never known a Cecily. . 

“Lord, no!” The girl behind the counter laughed. 
She looked at Jim, mischief twinkling in her narrowed 
flax-blue eyes. “I know somebody who won't set off 
fire-works because you’ve come,” she added with an 
air of lively enjoyment. 

“Do you?” Jim asked, slightly startled. ‘That's 
not a pleasant prospect.” 

“You needn’t worry,” she said encouragingly. “You 
can handle him.” Jim felt that she was measuring the 
ample breadth of his shoulders, appraising, with ad- 


Mmiration which she made no attempt to conceal, his 


six feet and an odd inch or so of flexible muscles and 
lean hard flesh. What in blazes? Who was “him”? 
A potential rival, perhaps. Jim was intrigued. 

“Are you sure?” he asked smiling. 

“Dollars to doughnuts. That guy!” Her expres- 
sion was scornful. “What Cecily sees in him—"” She 
broke off, her denouncement of the unknown rival ap- 
parently checked by an idea. “When you get out 
there,” she said, “you can do something for me.” 

“Out there” meant “Meadowbrook” of course. 
Now for explanations. 

“Can I?” Jim asked, Stalling for time, curious to 
discover her real interest in the Vaughn estate. 

“You can tell Tommy—” She paused to find fitting 
words in which to phrase her message. The scornful 
expression was gone. Again Jim observed her former 
air of secret amusement, the mischief glinting like 
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dancing imps in her eyes. “Tell Tommy not to 
come in to-night. Privately, if you know what I mean. 
You look like a pretty good egg.” 

Tommy! Complications were increasing. Jim 
realized the advisability of clearing himself at once. 
“I'd be glad to take your message,” he said, “and you 
could rely on my discretion. But I’m not going to 
‘Meadowbrook.’ ” 

The blue eyes widened. Jim thought he detected 
about her mouth a return of the scornful expression. 
“You aren't afraid of him, are you?” she asked. 

The words implied a compliment. Jim felt a little 
embarrassed. He shouldn't have let her assume that 
he was on his way to the Vaughn estate. He shouldn't 
have encouraged her to talk of the family there. She'd 
_ probably be offended. 

“Oh no,” he said, smiling a shade uneasily. “It’s 
merely that— Well, it’s too hot to walk three miles.” 

“Walk! she echoed. Jim read in her incredulous 
expression the thought running through her mind. She 
probably presumed that he had a fleet of Daimlers 
anchored at the curbing outside. Or a Packard, at 
least—a roadster, perhaps, with leather upholstery and 
a flock of tricky gadgets. 

His appearance was deceiving. Scotch tweed and 
English shoes with impressive mahogany tones. The 
_ girl behind the fountain assumed, no doubt, that he was 
2 son of fortune. He couldn't, conveniently, cor- 
rect that impression. Why should he? Let her 
keep her illusions. It didn’t matter. He'd never see 
her again. 
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“T came out on the train,” he said. “They weren't 
expecting me.’ He hoped she wouldn't refer to the 
garage or the sedan placarded TAXI. 

She mentioned neither the taxi nor the garage. After 
a moment of thought she produced instead, an original 
suggestion. . 

“T know!” Her voice was warm with enthusiasm. 
“We have some things to send to Clarke’s. Their 
place is a mile this side of ‘Meadowbrook.’ You can 
ride out with Herbert.” 

“No, thank you,” Jim said hastily, “I’m taking the 
first train back into town.” He glanced at his watch. 
“No, I’m not,”’ he added in an altered voice. “I've 
missed that one by fifteen minutes.” 

“Herb won't mind you riding with him.” She 
slipped down from the stool and glanced at Jim with a 
mischievous expression. ‘You could walk a mile, 
couldn’t you?” she asked. “You look as though you 
could, I mean you aren’t a cripple!” 

“IT might manage a mile.” Jim hesitated. “But I 
don't like to impose.” 

“Forget it! Herb likes company. Wait just a sec- 
ond.” 

She disappeared through an opening in the rear par- 
tition of the store and Jim heard, indistinctly, a mur- 
mured conversation. His new acquaintance, he 
thought, was a capable young lady. He couldn’t, with 
decency, refuse her friendly suggestion. Whatever his 
personal inclinations might be, he was about to visit 
“Meadowbrook.” 

Why not go? Impulse pointed in that direction. 
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Personal inclination, he had to admit, was in favor of 
secing the project through. But he had forsworn im- 
pulses. He had resolved, less than an hour ago, to 
have no further dealings with treacherous inclinations. 
He was going back to Long Island and ask Lenore to 
marry him. Kay would approve whole-heartedly. Vic, 
her husband, would give him his blessing and a check. 
He and Lenore would be married and live hap— well, 
live ever after. 

Of course—But plenty of time for that, he assured 
his conscience. He'd missed the only train out of 
Glendale which would make it possible for him to 
reach Roselyn before midnight. To-morrow was an- 
other day. Perhaps the MacPhersons could put him 
up to-night. If not, he’d return to Philadelphia and 
spend the night at the club. And at any rate, facing a 
life-time of doing the sensible thing, wasn’t he entitled 
to one last adventure? 

Before he had found an answer to that quite logical 
question, the girl re-appeared, followed by a thin, dap- 
per young man with sandy hair and a prominent Adam’s 
apple. 

“Herb’s ready,” she said with such pride in the suc- 
cess of her suggestion that Jim’s hesitancy vanished. 

“Thank you,” he said, smiling, and turned to the 
thin young man with the sandy hair. “It’s good of you 
to take me along. I'll appreciate a lift.” 

The dapper young man was not enthusiastic. 

“Don’t mention it,” he said brusquely. ‘Glad to do 
a favor for any friend of Dolly’s.” 

She went with them to the door. 
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“Thank you—Dolly,” Jim said. “Thank you for 
everything.” 

Her eyes crinkled merrily. She smiled her wide gay 
smile. 

“So long, Mr. Barrymore,” she said, “Don’t forget 
what I asked you to do.” 

“I'll remember,” he promised. 

Her message to Tommy! Jim followed the sandy 
young man to a Ford coupe parked at the curbing. Who 
was Tommy? he wondered. He was in duty bound to 
deliver the message. Perhaps the MacPhersons could 
help him. He folded his long legs inside the car and 
leaned through the open window to wave Dolly a 
friendly farewell. 

She stood on the sidewalk under an awning, a slight 
gay figure in her becoming uniform of yellow and blue. 

“Good luck!” she called in her odd husky voice above 
the noise of the engine. “I’m betting on you! Dollars 
to doughnuts, Handsome!” 

The sandy young man released the brake with a vio- 
lent jerk, and stepped on the gas. The car shot forward 
precipitately. Jim braced himself for the turn at the 
corner. He probably wouldn’t reach “Meadowbrook” 
alive. His companion appeared to be a demon for 
speed. Well! They'd maneuvered the turn without 
a spill. That was something, 
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‘6 A MILE down the road,” the sandy young man 
deigned to remark as Jim stepped out of the 
coupe. 

“Thanks,” Jim said amiably. “I’m much obliged 
for the lift.” 

The young man from the drug-store continued to 
regard him with marked aversion. 

**Y’r'welcome,” he mumbled and sent the car rocket- 
ing into a drive, accompanied by swirls of dust and a 
noise like fire-crackers exploding. 

Pleasant lad! Jim thought, turning from the drive- 
way to follow the smooth macadam road. Jolly com- 
panion! A chip on his shoulder, obviously. What in 
thunder was the matter? | 

An explanation occurred to him. This sulky young 
man named Herbert was probably head-over-heels in 
love with Dolly. Jim smiled compassionately. She 
led him a merry chase, no doubt. There was some- 
thing about Dolly which appealed to the imagination of 
men. Poor Herbert! The bee and the honey-jar, the 
moth and the flickering flame. 

Jim whistled as he walked along the side of the road, 
The heat had not lessened appreciably. A sultry haze 
lay over meadows and rolling hills. The sunlight had 
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a brassy tinge. A storm was approaching. It would 
be a honey when it came. The heat had held for nearly 
aweek. Letitrip! Anything for a change. 

He felt amazingly cheerful. It was food he had 
needed and stimulating company. Dolly—bless her! 
—had provided both, He must make every effort to 
deliver her message. She had assumed he was acquaint- 
ed with the household at “Meadowbrook.” Cecily. 
Attractive name. But who was Tommy? Someone 
who worked on the place—perhaps the chauffeur. 

The imminence of seeing the MacPhersons again 
added to Jim’s increasing felicity. He found that he 
was able to recall the week-end with less acute humilia- 
tion. Why had he let the Callenders get under his 
skin to such a disturbing degree? It wasn’t his fault 
that he hadn’t a job. Fellows smarter than he were in 
the same predicament. He should have been jaunty, 
“Brother, can you spare a job?” Debonaire. The 
light touch did it. 

He'd lost his genius for the light touch. He'd lost 
his sense of proportion, his conviction that life should 
he lived in terms of a comedy. He hadn't been cast 
for a tragic role. He was too healthy, too blond, too 
naturally cheerful. He'd gotten out of character, 
glooming and glowering and sensitively magnifying 
trifles into slights and insults. Jim grinned sheepishly 
and the melody he*whistled, rising in trills of mocking 
notes, reached a derisive crescendo. As a tragic figure — 
he was absurd. He'd get back into character and stay 
there, to extend the metaphor, until the third act cur- 
tain. He was going to marry Lenore— 
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The whistled notes ceased abruptly. He saw her in 
minute detail, her small exquisitely groomed figure, her 
dark hair parted demurely and pinned in a shining knot 
at the nape of her neck, her long dark eyes, her skin so 
nearly the tint and texture of the gardenias which were 
her favorite flowers. She was lovely looking. Inter- 
esting, too. He'd been so crazy about her— 

What had become of his young passion for Lenore? 
Jim walked more slowly along the dusty margin of the 
road. It had been real enough the summer she’d spent 
with Kay at “Whitehall.” He was nineteen then, just 
through his first year at Princeton. The details of her 
visit were lost in a roseate mist. He'd been down for 
the count from the moment he had met her at the 
station, petite and enchanting in some sort of a silver- 
grey costume fragrant with gardenias. 

What an egregious young ass he'd been! Jim 
thought with amused compassion of the young Jim who 
had been himself a very long time ago. At that, young 
Jim had had the best of it. He had felt intensely, had 
known the shining peaks of ecstasy, the stygian depths 
of despair. He envied young Jim. There'd been 
nothing even remotely resembling a vegetable about 
that ardent young donkey, He’d givean arm to feel 
intensely again, to be romantically in love. And yet 
he was fond of Lenore. If only— Forget it! Time 
enough for her—to-morrow, the rest of his life. To- 
day was his. Lenore had no part in it. He whistled 
again, tentatively at first and then with more assurance. 
Jim in quest of his youth, One last yielding to a sentt- 
mental impulse. One last— The tragic role again, 
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touchingly flavored with pathos. The whistled notes 
trilled mockingly. At least he could laugh at himself. 

Nice country, he thought, emerging into sunlight 
from the shade of a stretch of woods. His eyes moved 
over fields and woods, rolling meadows, horse-jumpsand 
worm-fences, corrals, lanes winding in to comfortable 
dwellings glimpsed briefly through trees. Real coun- — 
try, less formal than the suburban section north of 
Philadelphia where “Whitehall” stood in acres of land- 
scaped perfection. 

Living, here, would be simple and pleasant. Sum- 
mer places, he surmised, week-end retreats for city 
dwellers who liked country. A pleasant life; horses, 
dogs, hunting, simple hospitality. That white house on 
the hill— | 

“Meadowbrook,” perhaps. The girl in the drug- 
store had said ‘‘A white house on a hill.” Jim surveyed 
with deepening interest the low rambling house settled 
snugly into the contours of a series of rolling hills. 
“Sort of old-fashioned,” Dolly had added. It was im- 
possible to see the house distinctly. The foliage of 
many trees screened it almost completely. Jim had*the 
impression that it was built of stone which had been 
painted white. “But pretty,” Dolly had conceded. 

It was a nice looking place, Jim decided. Dolly's 
taste probably ran to something more elaborate. This 
was attractive. The estate, as far as he could see, had 
an ordered, well-tended appearance. Rail-fences, 
freshly white-washed, edged meadows foaming with 
daisies and Queen Anne's lace. Aristocratic cows, their 
tawny hides sleek and shining, drowsed under willows — 
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along a brook. An orchard covered a sloping hillside. 

The charm of simplicity, Jim thought, rather fancy- 
ing the phrase. Expensive simplicity, of course, the 
happy result of good taste and an adequate income. 
T. H. Vaughn was, obviously, a gentleman of distinc- 
tion. If this was “Meadowbrook,” the MacPhersons 
hadn't fared badly. 

The sign at the gateway informed Jim that his sur- 
mise was correct. He slipped on his coat and adjusted 
his hat to a conventional angle. Now to find the gar- 
dener’s cottage. He hoped Mrs. Mac still made ginger- 
beer. He could use a glass of it nicely. Lord, what a 
stifling day! 

The drive was bordered with cedars and oaks, 
Shadows checkered with sunlight lay across the tarred 
gravel surface of the lane. Jim walked at a leisurely 
pace, ful for the comparative coolness of shade. 
His thoughts turned to the family at “Meadowbrook.” 
There was “Cecily... Odd that the name had remained 
in his mind. Anda ‘‘Tommy.” Well, “Tommy” was 
hardly a member of the family. One of Dolly’s swains. 
Good Lord! Was this one a Vaughn? 

The small person who had inspired the exclamation 
lay on her stomach on a bridge spanning the brook. The 
upper part of her body projected beyond the planking 
and out over the stream. She was fishing, apparently 
so absorbed in the business of handling a bamboo rod 
that she was unaware of Jim’s approach. 

He walked more slowly, his amused glance fixed on 
the intent figure poised precariously over the stream. 
She was ten or eleven, he surmised, a thin little girl 
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with thick short hair the color of pulled molasses taffy. 
A grubby little girlk Her khaki shorts and cotton 
blouse were soiled and snagged in places. She wore 
no shoes or stockings. Her legs were tanned and dusty 
and criss-crossed with scratches. 

She was, Jim observed, well equipped for angling. 
The bamboo rod had been designed for more gamey 
waters than a brook ina meadow. Other rods, of ex- 
cellent make, lay on the bridge beside her, together 
with a fancy assortment of flies and a creel of woven 
wicker. There was even a landing-net. What in 
blazes? Was she expecting to catch a salmon? Jim’s 
curiosity was aroused. 

“Hello!” he said. ‘Any luck?” 

The child made a quick startled movement and the 
law of gravity completed the disaster. Her body 
plunged forward. Two small bare feet wavered, 
kicked @antically, disappeared from view. Jim heard 
no outcry—only a splash and then an appalling silence. 
He reached the rail of the bridge in two hasty strides, 
She’d gone head-first. Perhaps she was badly hurt! 
he thought in a flash of alarm. 

He looked down from the rail of the bridge and was 
instantly relieved. The youngster wasn’t hurt. She 
was, however, very angry indeed. Her small pointed 
face was crimson with rage. She sat in the water and 
glared up at him through dripping locks of taffy-colored 
hair. 

“Now see what you did!” she exclaimed. 

“I'm sorry.” Jim suppressed a smile. She was so 
small and so furious, so amusingly drenched and out- 
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raged. “Feel all right?” he asked. “You aren’t hurt, 
are you?” 

She ignored his solicitous questions. With a quick 
gesture she brushed the wet hair out of her eyes. 

“You scared him away!” she said furiously. 

“Scared who away?” 

“My fish. I nearly had him.” 

She made no effort to rise. All of the energy in her 
small body was concentrated on loathing him. Jim 
thought that her lips were trembling. 

“Then I'm more than sorry.’ Jim’s voice was ap- 
pealing, contrite. His expression indicated remorse 
and an ardent desire to make amends. The combina- 
tion had, at times, appeased ladies older and no less 
indignant than the small person in the brook. 

In this instance it failed to accomplish its purpose. 
The grubby little girl was impervious to cajolery. 

“Haven’t you any better sense?” she asked scorn- 
fully, “than to yell at somebody when they're fishing?” 
She scrambled up from the bed of the stream. “I 
should think anybody’d have more sense than that. 
Even an idiot, I should think.” Her glance veered 
from Jim to the brook and her expression altered. She 
stooped to pick up the bamboo rod. “It’s broken [= 
she cried. 

She was frightened, Jim thought. Her lips were 
trembling now. 

“Maybe not,” he said consolingly. ‘Here—let me 
see it.” 

“You go away and let me alone!” Her round eyes 
blazed in her small stricken face. “It's all your fault! 
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It wouldn’t have broken if you hadn’t made me fall!” 

“Oh, come now—” Jim protested. 

The protest was futile. The child continued to 
storm, swaggering, Jim thought, to conceal the fact 
that she was frightened. Game little tyke! He was 
beginning to like her. 

“T know what you'll do!” she went on, scorn in her 
voice, a hint of sobs staunchly checked. “You'll go tell 
Cecily that I broke Daddy's fishing rod. That's just 
exactly what you'll do. You'll go tell Cecily and I'll 
get the devil!” 

“No, I won't.” Jim assured her. “I couldn’t. I 
don’t know Cecily. Who is she ?—your sister?” 

He had made an impression at last. The child 
looked up at him curiously, astonishment in her eyes. 

“You don’t know Cecily?” she asked. It was ap- 
parent that she found it difficult to believe him. 

“Word of honor.” Jim’s expression was grave. He 
sensed that this was a matter of great importance. 

“T thought—” she gave it up. For a moment she 
seemed to deliberate. Then, abruptly, she extended the 
bamboo rod. “Here,” she said. “Maybe you can fix it.” 

The rod was a flag of truce. Hostilities were for 
the moment suspended. Jim examined the break, and 
the child, with the agility of a monkey, swung herself 
up on the bridge. 

“Can you?” she asked. “Do you suppose you can 
fix it?” 

“Easily.” Jim smiled down into the small anxious 
face. “A little twine and varnish will do the trick. See, 
the break is here at the end.” 
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“Where'll you get them?” she asked practically. 
“The twine and varnish, I mean.” 

“T'll manage that. But see here—you're drenched. 
You'd better change your clothes.” 

“Oh, that don't matter,” she said easily. “I’m wet 
or something most of the time.” The puzzled expres- 
sion returned to her eyes. “I should think you'd know 
Cecily," she said. “I mean you look—" Again she 
abandoned the difficult task of making her meaning 
clear. 

“But I don't,” Jim assured her. “You see—” he 
smiled. “Are youa Vaughn?” 

She nodded. 

“Which one?” 

“T’m—Susan.”’ Her manner became defensive. “Go 
on and laugh, I know it’s an awful name.” 

Jim, with some difficulty, maintained a grave expres- 
sion. 

“But it isn't,” he said. “It’s a great advantage to 
be named Susan.” 

“Why * a 

“Because people call you ‘Sue’ and that’s very nice.” 

“They don’t. They call you ‘Susie.’ ” 

“I'll call you ‘Sue.’ Well, ‘Sue’—Like it?” Jim 
asked, 

“Better than ‘Susie.’ Her voice was non-commit- 
tal. She did not mean to lower her defenses all at once. 

“Well, Sue,” Jim continued. “I came to visit the 
MacPhersons. They’re here, aren’t they?” 

“Sure,” she replied. “That's our gardener and his 
wife.” 
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“They're friends of mine,” Jim continued, “I used 
to know them—once. A long time ago,” 

“Did you? He's nice. She’s bossy.” 

Jim laughed. The child, obviously, had no con- 
sciousness of class distinctions. 

“So,” he went on, “if you'll tell me where I can 
find them—”" 

“T’ll show you,” she offered. Her attention turned 
to the fishing equipment. “I've got to do something 
with this,” she said obviously perplexed. 

“Can I help you?” Jim asked. 

She paused to consider, frowning. 

“I guess we hadn’t better take them up to the house,” 
she said at length. ‘“Somebody’d give me the devil.” 
Her eyes brightened with inspiration. “I know! We 
can put them in the spring-house until to-night.” 

The spring-house was in the meadow, a short dis- 
tance from the drive. Jim, bearing most of the fishing 
equipment, walked through meadow grass with Susan. 
It was pleasant under the light rain of the willows. The 
grass at the edge of the brook was damp and spongy. 
The water running over the pebbly bed of the stream 
sounded thin and cool and tinkling. There was a smell 
of mint. 

‘You won't forget the one that’s broken, will you?” 
Susan asked when they had concealed the equipment in 
the dim interior of the spring-house. “You could get 
some things from MacPherson and come here and 
fix it.” 

That would require some diplomacy, Jim reflected. 
But he was, in a measure, responsible for the accident. 
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He looked down at her. She was looking at him, her 
plain little face anxious and solemn. She was not a 
pretty child. She had a tilted nose splashed with 
freckles. Her eyes were too large for her face. Nice 
eyes, though, widely spaced, fringed with curling lashes, 
She was probably a terror and should be severely pun- 
ished. But somehow, he couldn't refuse the pleading 
request in her glance. 

“T won't forget,” he promised. This seemed to be 
his day for making promises to ladies. 

They returned to the drive. 

“I’m not supposed to even touch Daddy’s fishing 
things,” she said, after an interval of silence. 

“T thought you weren't.” 

“There was a special fish I wanted to catch.” 

“The one I scared away ?” 

“Uh huh. It was this long.” She measured an in- 
credible length with two grimy hands. 

‘Was it?” Jim’s manner was impressed. 

“You can't catch a fish like that with a wobbly rod 
from the dime store.” 

“Impossible,” Jim agreed. ) 

“So,” she continued, “that’s why I borrowed 
Daddy's.” 

The explanation seemed to have removed a burden. 
Her spirits lifted. She moved along beside Jim in a 
series of skipping steps. They fell into a companion- 
able silence which was presently disturbed by a dismal 
whistling. 

“Music,” Jim observed, his attention engaged in a 
closer survey of the house at the end of the drive. 
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“That’s Tommy,” she said. 

“Tommy!” Jim glanced inquiringly at his compan- 
ion . 

“My brother,” Susan explained, and then added se- 
renely, ““Tommy's in love.” 

“That's interesting,” Jim remarked. 

“You can always tell,” the child continued. ‘““Tommy 
whistles like that all day long when he’s in love.” 

“Does it happen frequently?” Jim asked. “I mean 
this falling in love?” 

“Oh, my goodness, yes!"" The exclamation was fol- 
lowed by asigh. “Tommy’s in love almost all the time. 
That’s why he’s so nervous.” 

Jim smiled. He was conscious of a lively interest in 
Tommy. Or curiosity, perhaps. Was the girl in the 
drug-store the temporary object of Tommy’s affec- 
tions? 

He was spared a prolonged period of speculation. 

“That's him,”’ Susan said when they had turned the 
last bend in the drive. She had the manner of a show- 
man exhibiting a rare and curious object. “Over there 
is Tommy.” 

Jim’s eyes followed the direction of her pointing 
finger. He saw, reclining against the trunk of a cop- 
per-beach, not the dashing Don Juan of his imagination, 
but a lanky boy, eighteen, perhaps, with an enviable 
complexion. His costume advertised the fact that he 
suffered from growing pains. The soiled duck trousers 
were too short and very much too tight. The sleeveless 
jersey which once had been, presumably, a delicate 
robin’s egg blue, stretched tightly over his chest and 
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strained at the under-arm seams. Last summer's 
clothes. Tommy, at the moment, Jim surmised, was 
not on parade. 

The boy appeared to be unconscious of his surround- 
ings. His attitude suggested reveries, dreamy contem- 
plation, a secret communion with spirits invisible to 
other eyes than his own. A lock of taffy-colored hair, 
a shade or two darker than Susan's, hung limply over 
his forehead. Tommy on parade, Jim decided, was, 
doubtlessly, 2 nice looking kid in the last painful stages 
of adolescence. 

“He’s supposed to be working,” Susan observed. 
“He's supposed to be mowing the lawn.” 

Jim presumed that to be the situation. A hand 
mower lay beside the reclining figure under the copper 
beach. Two uneven streaks in the grass indicated that 
Tommy had made a languid attempt to do his duty. 
Two zig-zag stripes and nothing more in the spread of 
rolling lawn. 

So this was Tommy! Jim understood, now, the 
secret amusement glinting in Dolly's eyes when she had 
mentioned him. He felt a throb of sympathy for the 
boy. Puppy love could be devastating. He hadn’t been 
much older than Tommy was now when he'd fallen in 
love with Lenore. He felt that it would be an unpar- 
donable act of intrusion to break in upon Tommy’s 
dreams. He couldn't deliver the message now, at any 
rate “Privately,” as Dolly had said. 

There was an intrusion, however. At that moment 
a voice called, “Tommy!” 

Jim glanced in the direction of the a ‘A woman 
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was walking across the flag-stone terrace and down a 
flight of steps to the lawn. 

“Tommy!” she called again, 

Tommy was far beyond the limited reach of human 
voices. He wandered, no doubt, in some far Elysium 
picking roses for his love. 

The woman walked down across the lawn. She was 
slender and not unattractive in an indefinite fashion, 
There was a primness about her, Jim observed. She 
had defenseless brown eyes and a quantity of light 
brown hair very neatly arranged. She was scarcely the 
mistress of the estate. Her manner lacked authority. 
She seemed uncertain, ill at ease. 

“Thomas!” she called in tones intended to be severe. 
‘You aren't mowing the lawn. What will your father 
think ?”’ 

Tommy stopped whistling but did not turn his head. 

“Aw, go fry a fish!” he said. 

At the same moment, Susan pulled Jim’s arm. 

“That's only Miss Parker,” she said in a scornful 
whisper. “We don’t mind her, she never does any- 
thing but talk.” 

They were appalling children. Jim’s sympathy left 
Tommy and centered on the woman crossing the lawn. 
Poor soul, a martyr in the arena surrounded by lion 
cubs. No wonder she looked flurried and distressed. 

“Good-afternoon,” he said. 

She glanced at him vaguely, squinting her eyes. She 
was near-sighted, Jim surmised and sensitive about 
glasses. He removed his hat and smiled. 

She looked at him more intently. 
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“How do you do,” she said. “Cecily isn’t here. At 
least I think she isn’t. She took her horse out about 
an hour ago. I told her she’d have a sunstroke.” 
There were plaintive notes in the precise lady-like voice. 
“T told her it was too hot to think of riding.” 

“He doesn’t know Cecily!" Susan chanted. “He 
came to see the MacPhersons. He doesn’t know Ce- 
cily at all!” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon. I thought—” Miss 
Parker did not complete the sentence. Her attention 
shifted from Jim to Susan. ‘You're drenched to the 
skin!” she exclaimed. “Go upstairs and change your 
clothes!” 

Susan’s expression became mutinous. 

“T won't!” she said with emphasis. 

“Susan!” Miss Parker’s flush deepened. The pink 
tide crept up to the edge of her hair and down to the 
brooch which fastened her neat collar of hand made 
lace. “Susan! DoasI say!” 

The mutiny in the small plain face threatened pro- 
tracted rebellion. 

“You'd better,” Jim said. “I would if I were you.” 

She looked up at him questioningly. Jim's expres- 
sion held a threat. She lowered her eyes, flushed, look- 
ed steadily at her toes. 

“All right,” she said, 

Miss Parker gave Jim a grateful glance. She seem- 
ed, noticeably, to increase in height and authority. 
“Come along,” she said briskly, her hand on Susan’s 
shoulder, “You need a bath. I’ve never in all my life 
seen such a dirty little girl.” 
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Susan wrenched free from the restraining hand. 
Miss Parker fortified by unexpected support, advanced 
again upon Tommy. Susan returned to Jim. 

‘““The MacPhersons live in the house in the orchard,” 
she said without looking at him directly. 

“Thank you,” Jim said. “I'm sure I can find it.” 

She lingered. There was, apparently, something 
more that she wanted to say. Presently it came. 

“The fish wasn't as big as I said,” she mumbled, pink 
with embarrassment, her right foot describing a series 
of arcs on the grass. 

“Your hands slipped,” Jim suggested reasonably. 

Still she hesitated. Jim maintained a flattering si- 
lence. 

“There wasn’t any fish at all,” she continued, after 
an interval of painful deliberation, ‘There aren’t any 
fish in that brook—ever. I was just making believe.” 

“Why not?” Jim asked. “I have moments of pre- 
tending, too. It’s fun to make believe.” 

“Susan!” Miss Parker’s voice held a bugle tone of 
discipline. She had, apparently, succeeded in making 
an impression on Tommy. 

“Run along,” Jim advised. “Step on it—Sue.” 

She took a few steps toward the house, turned, came 
back to Jim. 

“TI just want to tell you—” Her eyes lifted slowly, 
Jim smiled down at her. She smiled, too, a swift shy 
smile which made her almost pretty. “You're not like 
the others,” she said breathlessly. “I like you. You've 
got some sense!” 

She was off across the lawn at once. Jim watched 
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her as she sped up the shallow steps, across the terrace 
and into the house. Miss Parker followed briskly, in- 
visible laurels wreathing her brow. Tommy, the 
dreamer, was vanquished. The whirr and drone of the 
mower filled the still sultry afternoon. 





CHAPTER Ill 


a 


T HE house in the orchard was low and white, with 
casement windows and boxes filled with blossom- 
ing plants. Jim walked over flagstones to the entrance 
ander the small portico roof. The house door stood 
open and the screen was fastened inside. He knocked, 
a little ashamed of the emotion he felt. Six feet one 
and a lump in his throat! He knocked again, so hard 
that he scraped his knuckles. 

A collie came bounding around the side of the cot- 
tage, barking, growling deep in his throat, making a 
threatening fuss. 

“Down Jock!” Jim called. “Quiet, old man. It’s 
all right. Don’t you remember me?” 

The dog became more amiable. He advanced tenta- 
tively, sniffed, rubbed against Jim’s legs. 

“Liar!” Jim said, smiling. ‘You're an ingratiat- 
ing hound.” 

Of course, the dog didn’t remember him, but it was 
pleasant to think that he did. Jim knocked again on 
the wooden frame of the door. | 

Footsteps sounded inside the cottage, heavy, hurry- 
ing, familiar. Mrs. MacPherson appeared at the door. 
Her round face was flushed and wore an indignant 
expression. 

46 
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“You've no need to knock the door down,” she said, 
plunging with customary abruptness into the cause of 
her grievance. “I had baking in the oven. “It's a 
matter of wonder to me—”’ 

Jim laughed. “Hello, Mrs. Mac.” he said. 

Mrs. MacPherson’s bright dark eyes peered intently 
through the screening. Her expression changed with 
the swiftness of magic. 

“Tt’s—is it Jamie?” she asked. 

Jim cleared his throat. “Yes,” he said. “It's 
Jamie.” 

“Well, would you believe it!” She slapped at a fly 
and threw open the door. “Come right along in. I 
thought it was a peddler or one of those college boys 
selling magazines. They’re like Japanese beetles, 
swarming all over the place and just as hard to get rid 
of. No, Jock!” She addressed the collie severely. “I 
won't have you tracking up inside! Stay out there. I 
should think you'd be glad to have a nice shady place 
to lie down. Well, all right, then, But mind you keep 
out of the way!” 

She drew Jim into the cottage. The collie followed, 
not at all depressed by the sharp words and the threat- 
ening gestures. Jock knew Mrs. MacPherson. Jim 
knew her too. She always bustled and scolded in mo- 
ments of emotion. It was her way of expressing affec- 
tion. 

“Now let me see you!” She stood looking up at Jim, 
her hands on her hips, her round rosy face wreathed 
in a welcoming smile. 

“T’d almost forgotten you were so big! My, but I’m 
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pleased to see you! Where did you come from? If 
you'd been the King of England I couldn’t be more 
surprised.” 

“Nor more cordial,” Jim smiled. “I came from 
Philadelphia.” 

“Where's your car?” she demanded. “Andy’ll want 
to put it in the garage. You'll be staying for supper?” 
“T'd like to stay for supper, but I haven’t a car.” 

That gave her something to think about. Her smile 
dimmed a little. “How did you get here?” she asked. 

“A trolley-car, a bus, a train,” Jim laughed. “That 
sounds like a song, doesn’t it ?” 

The pleasantry made no impression. Her eyes, 
searching his face, were troubled. The laugh hadn't 
quite come off, Jim thought. Mrs. Mac was shrewd. 

“How did you get out from the village?” she per- 
sisted, obviously turning things over in her mind. 

“T walked.” 

“Three miles!” 

“No, only one. I got a lift. Do you still make 
ginger-beer ?”’ 

“T do, indeed!” Mrs. MacPherson made bustling 
motions. “You sit down and rest. Take off your coat 
and your neck-tie too, if you want. I'll call Andy. 
He’s somewhere near outside. This will be a pleasant 
surprise to him. We'’ve—” Emotion was uncom- 
fortably near the surface. ‘‘Shoo!” she exclaimed and 
flapped her apron at an imaginary fly. “Insects drive 
me distracted. I don't get a minute’s peace!” 

She bustled out of the room, the ample skirt of her 
crisp print dress rustling with starch and activity. Jim 
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heard her hurrying footsteps in the rear portion of the 
cottage. A door opened and closed. 

She hadn’t changed greatly, he thought. She was a 
little heavier; there was more gray in her hair. In 
other respects she was as he had remembered her, 
kindly, bustling, loquacious, as prickly as a chestnut 
burr, concealing her emotions beneath an abrupt scold- 
ing manner. Nothing escaped her sharp dark eyes. 
She had surmised that things weren’t going well with 
him. He'd never been able to deceive her. Not much 
use trying now. 

It was pleasant to be here. Jim moved about the 
low-ceilinged room which shone with cleanliness and 
smelled faintly of aromatic herbs, lavender, lemon, 
verbena, the dried rose leaves Mrs. MacPherson pre- 
served. Odd how familiar it seemed. The cottage at 
“Whitehall” had been quite different. It was the at- 
mosphere that he recognized—the cleanliness, that 
faint fragrance of herbs. The furnishings were the 
same. He remembered MacPherson's desk, the 
patent rocker upholstered in yellow plush worn down 
to the nap, the vases on the mantel, Mrs. Mac's work 
basket, the foot-stool that looked like an elephant. The 
tapestry davenport bibbed and cuffed with tidies. 

There were photographs of him; small Jim astride 
a pony, an older Jim in his first suit of long trousers, a 
snap-shot of Kay and himself on the snow-covered ter- 
race at “Whitehall,” the photograph which had ap- 
peared in the university year-book when he was a senior 
at Princeton. He didn’t look like that now. He'd lost 
that young expectancy, that debonaire lift of his chin. 
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The photographs, carefully cherished, were proof of 
the MacPhersons’ affection for him. Jim's throat 
tightened. Why should he be ashamed of the emotion 
he felt? Sincere affection was rare enough. Why 
shouldn’t he admit that he was moved? Sentiment was 
out of date. The smart thing was to ridicule such 
things. It seemed all wrong, Oh, well! 

A voice broke in upon Jim's reflections, a deep voice 
roughened by a burr, taciturn, familiar. 

“Well, lad!” 

There was a welcome in the words. Jim turned to 
the door. 

“Hello!” he said smiling. 

MacPherson came into the room, tall, spare, end a 
little stooped, his face lined and tanned, 

“So you came to see us.” 

_ MacPherson had no gift for words but the clasp of 
his hand was cordial and his eyes, deeply set under 
shaggy brows, shone with quiet pleasure. 

“The bad penny,” Jim said. 

They stood looking at each other silently, both a 
little embarrassed, unable to find words in which to 
express their mutual pleasure in the reunion. Mrs. 
MacPherson, coming in with a tray, broke the ice with 
her customary vigor. 

“Tsn’t this a pleasure, Andy?” she exclaimed, beam- 
ing upon them impartially. ‘Aren't we glad to see 
Jamie?” She cleared a table to make room for her 
tray. ‘‘He’s not to ‘spoil his supper.” Happiness 
bubbled in her voice, wreathed her round high-colored 
face in an expansive smile. ‘These cookies won't hurt, 
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though, I guess. It’s a wonder they weren't burnt to a 
crisp. 1 was never so surprised in my life. Sit down, 
Jamie.” 

The ginger-beer was cold and refreshing. Jim re- 
laxed in the patent rocker, his feet propped on a has- 
sock. Mrs. MacPherson capably directed the conver- 
sation. She hada hundred questions to ask. How was 
his uncle now? Were he and Mrs. King liking Cali- 
fornia? Had “Whitehall” been sold? She and Andy 
hadn’t heard. Were Miss Katherine's babies fair or 
dark like Mr. Victor? 

Jim answered her questions in detail. Uncle James 
was improving slowly. It was doubtful that he would 
ever be entirely well again. Aunt Emily liked Cali- 
fornia though she missed her friends in the east. 
“Whitehall” had not been sold, 

“It’s probably in an awful condition,” Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson said, “I’d not want to see it again.” 

A nostalgic silence filled the room for an interval, 
Each, with varying emotions, was thinking of the old 
order of things, gone forever, perhaps. 

Mr. MacPherson, sitting quietly in an arm-chair, 
recalled the gardens that had been his pride, the green- 
houses, the grapery. Mrs. MacPherson thought, with 
regret, of her home there, so much more convenient 
than this—the gas range and the laundry tubs, the wall 
paper she had selected herself. . . . 

Jim thought of the easy life of his early youth. 
“Whitehall” was merely a symbol. He had no feeling 
of affection for the estate. It had all been too formal, 
too incredibly perfect, to inspire intimate memories, He 
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resented “Whitehall.” He resented having been rear- 
ed in the assurance of great expectations. If he’d been 
taught a trade, brick-laying, raising mushrooms—He 
had no place in the world. He was a beggar on horse- 
back, sponging on Kay and Vic. . . . 

Mrs. MacPherson seemed to sense the gloomy trend 
of his thoughts. She left her chair to refill his glass. 

“Well,” she said briskly, ‘“‘what’s done is done. I’ve 
no patience with people who let their minds dwell on 
misfortune. We haven't starved yet—or are likely to. 
Help yourself to cookies, Jamie.” 

The atmosphere cleared at once. Mrs. MacPher- 
son's philosophy was like a breeze blowing through the 
room. Jim brightened. 

Presently the conversation turned to the MacPher- 
sons and their present situation. 

“T understood that you meant to retire,”’ Jim said. 

“We did,” MacPherson replied. “We rented a little 
place. Meant to buy if we liked it.”’ 

“Didn't you like it?” Jim asked. 

“It answered the purpose.” MacPherson looked 
steadily at the bowl of his pipe. The lines in his face 
seemed deeper. ‘The bank went up,” he continued, 
after a moment. “We lost all our savings.” 

“Oh!” Jim was unable to express his sympathy more 
completely. Words seemed pitifully inadequate. A 
place of their own had been the MacPhersons’ life-long 
dream. They’d worked for it and saved for it. No 
one was more deserving than they. 

“It’s hard at our age,”” MacPherson’s voice was not 
quite steady. ‘It seems as though—” 
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“At our age!” Mrs. MacPherson interrupted. ‘You 
talk as though we were on our way to the graveyard. 
Well, you can go if you like, Andy MacPherson! As 
for me, I expect to live a good long time yet. There 
are things I’m curious about. I mean to see how some 
of it ends, as much as I possibly can.”’ 

A little of the gloom lifted from MacPherson’s 
countenance. Something like a chuckle came from the 
easy chair. 

“That's right, Bessie,’ he said. “I don’t doubt that 
sheer curiosity will keep you on top of the sod.” 

‘Retire!’ Mrs. MacPherson continued. “The time 
I had with the man! He was as hard to manage as a 
child in the house on a rainy day. Always under my 
feet. He hadn't enough to do. I believe he was glad 
when the bank went up and we had to find a position. 
At least,” she concluded, “I haven't heard any more 
about rheumatism and stomach complaint since we 
came here.” 

“Are you satisfied here?” Jim asked. “Do you like 
the place?” 

““Well enough,” MacPherson drew on his pipe. “It’s 
not like your uncle’s place, of course. But | have no 
complaints.” 

“The family—?” Jim asked, curious to know of 
them—Susan, Tommy, the Cecily he hadn't seen. 
“What sort of people are they?” 

MacPherson paused to consider. Mrs. MacPher- 
son, however, had, apparently, no need for delibera- 
tion. 

“An ill-mannered lot, if you’re asking me,” she said 
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with heavy emphasis, her face set in a disapproving 
expression. ‘They need taking in hand.” 

“Now, Bessie," MacPherson said mildly, “we're 
not well acquainted.” 

“I’m as acquainted as I need to be. I know a want 
of manners when | see it. Not that there aren't ex- 
cuses,’’ she conceded, obviously finding it difficult to be 
fair. “The mother’s been dead since the little girl 
was a baby. Mr. Vaughn is getting over a break-down 
of some kind. He’s been sick ever since they came here 
the first of June. That Miss Parker can't do a thing 
with the children. I feel sorry for her sometimes, she’s 
got a job on her hands! Is that thunder?” she asked. 

“I shouldn't wonder,” MacPherson replied. 
“There’s a storm brewing. We'll get it by sundown.” 

“Then Jamie must stay the night.” She turned to 
Jim, her face bright with expectancy. “It wouldn't be 
the first time. You will, won’t you?” 

“I should like to stay,” Jim said, “if I won’t be a 
bother. I haven't a job at present.” 

‘No job, lad?” MacPherson asked. “Nothing to 
do?” 

“Nothing.” Jim's smile was a little strained. “There 
aren’t any jobs, Nobody wants me. I'ma gentleman 
of leisure.” 

He had meant to be jaunty about it. He hadn’t in- 
tended to sound discouraged. His voice had betrayed 
him. A sound, half-consternation, half sympathy came 
from the easy chair where MacPherson sat smoking his 
pipe. Mrs. MacPherson's expression told him that he 
hadn’t succeeded in being debonaire. 
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‘Well!’ she exclaimed. ‘“The country is in a state! 
As smart a boy as you are. I should think anybody’d 
be proud to give you a job!” 

“What do you do with yourself?” MacPherson 
asked. 

“Play the gentleman, go to parties, make myself 
agreeable, sponge on Kay and Vic. Sounds pleasant, 
doesn’t it?” Jim avoided the direct glance of their 
eyes. He looked down at the collie stretched out on 
the cabbage-like roses in Mrs. Mac’s living-room rug. 

Mrs. MacPherson moved in her chair. 

“Jamie !”’ she said. 

Her voice was insistent. Jim ance’ up, smiling, 
half ashamed. 

“You're talking a deal of nonsense,” she said. “You 
may think it’s smart but I think it’s a waste of words. 
Jamie, do you want a job?” 

“Do |?" » 

“Well, why didn’t you say so?” She folded ker 
handsinherlap. “That's easily arranged. Andy, you 
can give Jamie a job. All this talk about sponging! 
Why didn’t you say what you wanted ?” 

“T didn’t come to you for that,” Jim protested. “T 
had no idea—I— 

MacPherson emerged from a cloud of smoke. 

“Bessie,” he asked mildly, “have you lost your wits?” 

“T have not.” she stated with emphasis. “I don’t 
see anything witless in your giving the boy a job. You'd 
have to get somebody. Why not Jamie, I'd like to 
know?” 

She was in earnest about the suggestion. That ob- 
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vious fact amused Jim and seemed to embarrass Mac- 
Pherson. 

“The boy doesn’t know anything about work such as 
needs doing here,” he said. ‘It would be imposing on 
Mr. Vaughn. Even if Jim was willing, 1 don’t see how 
I could take him on.” 

Mrs. MacPherson bridled. The peony-pink of her 
face deepened to crimson. Her eyes snapped lightning 
darts at her husband. 

‘He knows as much about anything in the world as 
that last one,” she said staunchly. “He can drive a 
car and keep a civil tongue in his head.” 

“Mr. Vaughn needs a chauffeur?” Jim asked. 

‘‘Not exactly.” MacPherson rubbed the bowl of his 
pipe against the side of his nose. Jim remembered the 
gesture. It meant that he was arguing with his con- 
science, turning things over in his mind. “Driving is 
only part of it,” he went on. “Mr. Vaughn has no need 
of a full-time chauffeur. Off jobs in and about the 
house, an extra man so to speak. The last one couldn't 
get on with the women.” 

“And the last one burned holes in my sheets smoking 
cigarettes in bed.” Mrs. MacPherson recalled with 
obvious distaste. ‘“We agreed to board him but what 
with one thing and another he cost more than he came 
to.” Her expression softened. She looked at Jim un- 
certainly. “Of course you're too good for the job. 
But it would be something, anyway, nobody need know 
who you are. And you could board here with us.” 

“I'd like that,” Jim smiled gravely. “I do want a 
job,” he continued. “But Mr. Mac is right. I don’t 
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know how to do anything— It would be an imposition 
on Mr. Vaughn and a great imposition on you.” The 
smile became less grave, widened, crept into his eyes. 
“I'd cost a great deal more than I’d come to.” 

“But what are you going to do?” Mrs. MacPherson 
asked anxiously. 

Jim rose from the patent rocker. 

“Tock and I are going out to see the place,” he said, 
snapping his fingers at the dog. “Then we're coming 
back for supper. There’s no use hoping for beefsteak 
pie, I suppose.” 

“Get along with you!” Mrs. MacPherson said 
grumpily. “You'll make out with cold meat and cot- 
tage cheese the same as we do.” She bustled off toward 
the kitchen, mentally rolling the crust for a beefsteak 
pie. “Supper in half an hour,” she said before she 
disappeared through the door. “Don’t you go wool- 
gathering, Jamie, and don’t get caught in the storm.” 

MacPherson went outside with Jim and the collie. 

“Are things so bad with you?” he asked, breaking 
the silence which followed Mrs. MacPherson’s exit. 

“Not too rosy,” Jim answered. 

Silence again, presently MacPherson asked hesi- 
tantly, ‘Was there nothing left—of your uncle’s for- 
tune?” 

“Very little. Only enough to take care of Uncle 
James and Aunt Emily. Incredible, isn’t it?” 

MacPherson did not reply at once. Unconscious of 
the revealing gesture, he polished his pipe against his 
nose. He and his conscience were grappling again. 
The strain of the conflict was visible in his lean face, 
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3 “Would you like the job here?” he asked at length. 


“T’ve the privilege of engaging whoever I please.” 
Thank you,” Jim answered. “I can’t do that.” 


: “It’s no easy job. You'd earn your wages. Fifteen 
dollars and keep.” 

i “At that figure I should be over-paid. No. I have 

7 definite plans for the future.” 

7 “As Bessie said, it would be something,” MacPher- 

‘ son continued. 

7 “T appreciate that,” Jim’s voice was husky. He 


looked at his old friend and smiled, a crooked smile 
which did not reach his eyes. 


:: “Well, do as you think best.’ MacPherson’s hand 
: touched Jim’s arm for a moment. “If you want to stay, 
7 you can have the job. I must see to the men now. 


Supper in half an hour.” 

He strode off into the orchard where two or three 
men were spraying young apple trees. Jim watched the 
tall stooped figure moving under the low hanging 
7 foliage. For a moment he thought of calling him back, 

of telling him that he wanted to stay. For a moment, 
only. Suddenly he wheeled around. 

“Come, Jock!” he called brusquely. “Let’s walk it 
off. Supper in half an hour,” 





CHAPTER IV 


»* 


PLUM-COLORED twilight lay over “Meadowbrook.” 

Thunderheads were massed in the west blotting 
out the sunset. Streaks of saffron edged the churning 
billows of clouds. Thunder rumbled at intervals. The 
air was breathlessly still. 

Jim, accompanied by the dog, walked about the 
grounds at the rear of the house. “Meadowbrook” 
had an ordered appearance, he thought, observing de- 
tails with interest. The barn and garage, the low scat- 
tered out-buildings were freshly painted, incredibly 
white in the purple twilight. In the yard of a tenant 
house beyond the barn a child swung back and forth 
on a cross-barred gate. An older boy in blue dungarees 
followed the cows up the lane from the pasture. 

The place was not pretentious. It was a glorified 
farm rather than an estate. The flower gardens at 
either side of the house were planted with simple 
sturdy things, larkspur and phlox, calendulas and pop- 
pies. There was, as far as Jim could see, only one 
small green-house. 

MacPherson must have put his pride in his pocket 
when he accepted the position here. He had, obviously, 
little opportunity to use his skill as a gardener. Jim 
recalled the green-houses at “Whitehall,” the masses 
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of roses and carnations, the orchids and gardenias 
tended as carefully as infants, the plants with the oddly 
shaped leaves, striped green and white. If one’s imag- 
ination supplied the eyes that were missing, they re- 
sembled the head of a jack-ass. That had been a fay- 
orite joke with Uncle James. “Are we raising jack- 
asses, MacPherson?” he used to ask, touring the 
green-houses with guests. 

Jim’s eyes clouded thoughtfully. It seemed so short 
a time since he had wandered through the green-houses 
at “Whitehall,” learning from MacPherson the names 
of the flowers and plants, learning geography, too, and 
the customs of other countries, cutting a bouquet of 
her favorite Russian violets for Aunt Emily, a dark red 
carnation for Uncle James to tuck in his coat lapel. So 
short a time. The crash, Uncle James’ illness, was like 
adream. Or perhaps “Whitehall” had been a dream. 

Jim’s thoughts turned to the Vaughns. He had a 
message for Tommy. And he had promised to mend 
the fishing-rod. He would be obliged to confide in 
MacPherson, ask him for varnish and twine. 

The Vaughn’s handy-man! Jim left the graveled 
path, walked along the edge of a rose garden bordered 
with box and across the lawn at the foot of the terrace, 
his brief glimpse into the private life of the Vaughns 
gave him a rather clear idea of what he'd have been 
in for if he had followed Mrs. Mac’s suggestion. He'd 
have needed the tact of a master diplomat, the strategy 
of a Sherlock Holmes, the disciplinary tactics of the 
United States marines. It seemed a great deal to ex- 
pect for fifteen dollars a week. 
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He glanced at the house, low and rambling, etched 
with a filagree of ivy and creeping vines. Lights 
bloomed here and there on the first floor and the 
second. As he walked slowly across the grass, a maid 
came out on the terrace. Moving hurriedly, she col- 
lected the cushions from the iron settee and chairs, 
lowered an orange canvas umbrella, went back into 
the house. Jim heard voices, Susan's he thought, and 
Miss Parker’s, a drumming sound, a loud rebellious 
wail. It was not a quiet household. A door banged. 
A dog barked. It might be amusing to stay— 

What had inspired that idea? Amazement brought 
Jim to a momentary standstill. He discovered, sur- 
prisingly, that under his surface preoccupations the 
thought had remained in his mind. At least it would be 
achange. He was so ever-lastingly tired of his present 
existence. Impulse and instinct were in favor of the 
experiment. But he was through with impulse. He 
was going back to Long Island. He was going to 
marry Lenore... . 

The reluctance he felt alarmed him. Was no emo- 
tion permanent? MHe’d been so terribly in love with 
Lenore. How he had suffered when she told him that 
she was going to marry Frederic Ames! Kay had been 
a bridesmaid. She had given him an agonizing account 
of the wedding he had refused to attend. He had suf- 
fered in brooding silence. His noble grief had set him 
apart from common-place mortals. Tristram and 
Isolde, Romeo and Juliet. Jim and Lenore. 

He had thought that Lenore was the love of his life. 
What a state he’d been in when he learned, two years 
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ago, that she was divorcing Freddy Ames and return. 
ing to her family in Roselyn. The sleepless nights he'd 
spent then! Despair had flavored with wormwood and 
gall his bright anticipations. He couldn't ask her to 
marry him. He was no longer his uncle’s heir. He 
had no job, no prospects. It had seemed an ironical 
jest, a malicious prank of Destiny. It had reduced him 
to melancholia. 

And then it hadn’t mattered. The first time he saw 
Lenore again he realized that he did not love her. She 
hadn't changed disappointingly. She was as lovely 
looking as when he had first known her. The tragedy 
of an unhappy marriage had given her a new wistful 
expression. He simply did not love her. He had 
realized, with astonishment and poignant regret, that 
what he had considered the love of a life-time was a 
boy’s infatuation. .. . 

Jim’s aimless course had brought him again to the 
drive. He walked between the double line of oaks and 
cedars down toward the bridge across the stream. The 
wind was rising by gentle degrees, cooling the sultry 
air, moving with a rustling sound through the foliage 
of the trees. The plum-colored dusk had deepened. 
The collie pressed close against Jim’s legs, whimpering 
‘at recurring rumbles of thunder. Jock was terrified in 
a storm. 

Jim was, at the moment, unaware of the dog’s in- 
creasing fright. The problem of his immediate future 
absorbed his attention. And yet it wasn’t a problem. 
He was going to marry Lenore. He knew that she 
loved him. And he was fond of her, Wasn't that 
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enough? Kay and Vic, Lenore’s family, their mutual 
friends expected it. Lenore was essentially kind. She 
would not permit their financial adjustments to em- 
barrass him openly. At any rate, the present situation 
was not permanent. He'd get a break—sometime. 
And he could be of use to Lenore. She had no apti- 
tude for business. It was the thought of living on 
Freddy Ames’ money that galled him. And the fact 
that he did not love Lenore. 

The collie whimpered more sharply. The sound 
caught Jim’s attention. He looked down. The dog 
had squatted on his haunches and was licking one of 
his front paws. 

“What's the matter, old fellow?” he asked. He 
stooped to investigate and found that Jock had stepped 
on a horse-shoe lying in the grass at the edge of the 
drive. One of the projecting nails had penetrated into 
the soft part of the paw. The injury was not serious. 
Jim gave the collie a reassuring pat and straightened, 
the horse-shoe in his hand. 

Here was luck! Jim examined the horse-shoe. It 
had been cast recently, he thought, the iron had not 
rusted; the nails were all there. The shoe was small. 
It had been forged, he surmised, for a riding-horse, a 
lady’s horse, almost certainly. 

He stood looking at the symbol of good fortune. Did 
it mean that his luck was going to change? Well, 
there was no harm in hoping. But what would he do 
with the shoe? He'd keep it. No use trifling with 
Providence. 

A sound scattered Jim’s straying fancies, the unmis- 
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takable sound of hoof beats on the gravelled drive. 
Cinderella in search of her slipper, perhaps. He 
glanced down the driveway and whistled softly, his eyes 
lighting with pleasure. 

The horse coming up the lane was a chestnut mare, 
small, spirited, beautifully proportioned. Jim loved 
horses. He knew a good one when he saw it and this 
was ahoney! He stood watching the mare’s approach 
in delight and admiration. On God's green earth there 
was nothing more beautiful than a thoroughbred. 

As the horse drew nearer, his expression changed. 
The mare was limping badly. He stepped out into the 
lane, only vaguely conscious of the fact that the rider 
was a girl. 

She saw him and tightened the reins. The mare 
came to a stop. 

““What’s the idea?” Jim asked sternly. 

An amazed exclamation was his only reply. Jim 
scarcely glanced at the rider. His concern was for the 
animal. Jim glanced at the horse’s hoofs ignoring the 
girl in the saddle. 

“T thought so!” he exclaimed. ‘“She’s thrown a shoe. 
No wonder she’s limping!” 

He looked at the girl directly. It was then that he 
really saw her, her long graceful legs in whipcord jod- 
hpurs, her bright hair bound with a tortoise-shell ban- 
deau, blown in curling tendrils against her cheeks, her 
sherry-colored eyes darkening with anger. Good 
Lord! This was “Cecily,” of course. He'd blown off 
as though she'd been a stable-boy. But she deserved it. 
What would she say? : 
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She said nothing at the moment. She appeared to 
be speechless with rage. She looked steadily at Jim. 
He was looking at her quite as steadily. The air about 
them vibrated with electric currents not entirely pro- 
duced by the storm. Antagonism glinted in their eyes, 
Jim’s eyes as darkly blue as the sky on a frosty night, 
the girl’s eyes, faintly almond shaped under slim 
straight brows, the clear ruddy brown of sherry wine 
in a crystal decanter. A flash of lightning streaked the 
purple dusk. The horse quivered. The collie whim- 
pered softly. 

The girl found her voice at length. 

“Who are you?” she asked scornfully. “The Na- 
tional S.P.C.A.?” 

Jim swore vehemently under his breath. Spoiled 
brat! He'd be damned if he would apologize. 

“T can’t see a horse mistreated,” he said, his voice 
quite as scornful as hers. “It’s none of my business, of 
course, but freedom of speech is the right of an Amer- 
ican citizen.” 

‘And rudeness too, I suppose.” 

How lovely she was! Jim disliked her intensely but 
he was obliged to admit that obvious fact. It was be- 
ginning to rain. 

‘Here is your horse’s lost shoe,” he said, extending 
the symbol of good fortune. “I found it at the side of 
the drive.” 

She took the horse-shoe from him, For a moment 
their fingers touched. The rain was falling faster. 
Drops of moisture glittered on her lashes and in her 
short curling hair. Her features were exquisite. Her 
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skin was the tawny pink and gold of an apricot in the 
sun. 

“Thank you,” she said disdainfully. Her hand, a 
slender hand with coral tipped nails, emerged from a 
pocket in her blouse. A coin spun through the air, fell 
on the drive at his feet. She glanced at him mockingly — 
and flicked the leather tip of her crop. “If you care to 
know,” she said, “I'd just discovered ‘Lady’ had lost 
a shoe, and was bringing her back.” The mare turned 
and went on up the road. For an interval the girl and 
the horse were visible in the narrowing vista of the 
drive. Then they were gone, hidden from Jim by a ~ 
bend in the lane, lost in the stormy twilight. 

Jim picked up the coin at his feet. It was a quarter, 
the form and substance of her retaliation. She had ~ 
meant to be insulting. He deserved it, of course. She 
had spirit and she rode superbly. Those facts, too, he 
was obliged to admit. 

His rage softened, dissolved, was gone, He realized, 
then, how very angry he’d been. It was stimulating to 
let go. He ran up the drive, delighting in the breaking 
fury of the storm, in the feeling of being alive again. 
He'd been a vegetable for so long. Why must he re- 
turn to Long Island? Why couldn't he stay? 

As he reached the path to the cottage in the orchard, 
he saw her again. She was running from the barn to 
the house, fleetly, lithely, as though she, too, enjoyed 
the storm. Spitfire! Of all the Vaughns she was the 
one who most needed taking in hand. Who did she 
think she was, a goddess, a princess of the realm, a 
Hollywood movie star? 
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It may have been then that Jim decided to have a 
try at the job. It may have been that he had decided 
the matter earlier in the afternoon. It may have been 
the horse-shoe which had settled the question or some 
sub-conscious instinct which had nothing to do with 
reason. At any rate, as he ran under the orchard trees, 
he knew that he was not going back to Roselyn. 

The idea was exciting. He burst into the cottage, 
accompanied by invisible banners and the martial music 
of the storm. He had signed a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This was his personal Fourth of July. 

MacPherson glanced up from a newspaper. 

“You've been in the storm, lad,” he said. “I'll wager 
you're wet to the skin.”’ 

Jim proceeded directly to the matter nearest his 
heart. 

“Will you let me have a try at the job?” he de- 
manded. He flipped the quarter into the air and caught 
it as it fell. 

MacPherson shot him a quizzical glance from under 
his shaggy brows. 

“What made you change your mind?” he asked. The 
boy had been up to something, he thought. Could it 
have been that— He'd heard Miss Cecily’s horse clat- 
tering up the drive a few minutes ago— His pipe 
moved in an upward direction, paused, returned to the 
arm of the chair. 

‘The job is yours,” he said. “Go up and change into 
some of my clothes. Supper is just about ready.” 


CHAPTER V 
a 


22 7 ee een during the first two weeks of 
Jim’s servitude, was ruled by an invisible ma= 
ter. Thomas Huntley Vaughn, senior, convalescing: 
from a nervous breakdown, was confined to his room. 
All that Jim knew of his employer was an impatient 
voice calling from the second floor, a bell buzzing im 
cessantly, the irritated promptness with which the 
trained nurse answered any summons from the invalid’s 
room, Miss Parker's nervous anxiety and repeated 
quests for silence. 

Jim acquired an unpleasant impression of Mr. 
Vaughn. He pictured his employer asa thin, querulous 
more than middle-aged gentleman with a violent tem 
per and a genius for finding fault. He was grateful for 
an interval in which to adjust himself to his new duties 
before his awkwardness should be observed by the eagle 
eye of the master. 

His duties were varied and, at times, confusing. He 
swept the terrace and the verandas in the morning and 
brought up the mail from the rural delivery box at the 
end of the drive. He drove to the village with mar 
keting lists and washed the cars and picked vegetables 
in the garden. He assisted MacPherson about the 
grounds, learned to trim a hedge and spray for beetles 
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and make neat edges along the borders of the lawn. 

He enjoyed working out of doors, though he was 
frequently humiliated by his lack of skill and amazed 
at the intricacies involved in achieving apparently 
simple results. There was, he learned, a right and a 
wrong way to train a vine against a wall, to roll a ten- 
nis court, to thin and transplant a bed of tulips. Mac- 
Pherson insisted upon the right way in every instance. 
He was a kindly but exacting superior and showed Jim 
no favoritism beyond a sympathetic patience with his 
blunders and an occasional word of encouragement. 

“You’re learning, lad,” he said one afternoon, in- 
specting with approval the transplanted tulips. 

Jim, grimy and perspiring from a painstaking ordeal 
with a trowel and bulbs and rich crumbling soil, smiled 
his satisfaction. 

“Thanks,” he said, stretching to ease the ache in his 
back. 

“Tf a job’s worth doing, it’s worth doing well,” Mac- 
Pherson continued. ‘That's not a bad maxim to found 
your life on, lad.” He smiled, obviously embarrassed 
at having pointed a moral. “Can’t help sermonizing 
now and then,” he added gruffly. “It’s my Presbyter- 
ian ancestors taking to the pulpit.” 

MacPherson’s life was founded on the maxim. He 
did well his job of managing “Meadowbrook.” Jim 
appreciated the ordered routine of the farm, the effi- 
ciency which MacPherson demanded, and received, 
from the farmer and his assistants. No item, however 
small, escaped the silent Scot's attention. He kept a 
shrewd eye on the barn and the stable, the gardens and 
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orchard, the kennels which housed half a dozen assort- 
ed dogs, the bills for feed and fencing and seed and 
repairs. Jim’s respect for his old friend deepened. He 
felt in honor bound to do his best. The job which he 
had accepted in an impulsive moment became a serious 
reality. He couldn’t let MacPherson down. He 
wanted to justify his friend’s confidence and affection. 

There were countless difficulties. _MacPherson’s 
authority, unfortunately, stopped short at the house 
and it was with the domestic arrangements that Jim 
was largely concerned. Life in the rambling stone 
house presented a marked contrast to the ordered rou- 
tine of the farm. Jim, accustomed to Kay’s competent 
house-keeping, to the suave amenities of Lenore’s 
establishment, was appalled. He had never before 
been connected with a household so completely at odds. 

Miss Parker, he learned, was, technically, Susan’s 
governess. She was, at the moment, acting as house- 
keeper as well. She did her best to keep things run- 
ning smoothly but her best was far from adequate. 
Tommy was difficult. Susan was a grubby little savage. 
Nora, the cook, disliked the country. Rose, the maid, 
a girl from the village engaged for the summer, was 
involved in a flirtation with one of the farmer’s assist- 
ants and careless about her work. Miss Jones, the 
trained nurse, was supercilious and sensitive and de- 
manded a great deal of service. 

It was into this maelstrom of conflicting personali- 
ties that MacPherson delivered Jim. Nora summed 
up his dilemma the first time he entered the kitchen 
with a basket of vegetables from the garden. 
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“So you’re the new man,” she said, her bright blue 
eyes regarding him with interest and a sort of acid 
compassion. ‘‘Well, the Lord have mercy on youl” 

He soon discovered that Nora, with reason, had in- 
voked Divine assistance in his behalf. Jim realized, at 
the close of the first difficult day, that he would need 
a super-human amount of tact and patience if he was 
to cope successfully with the vagaries of the Vaughns. 

“Nice people!” he remarked, talking over his first 
day on the job with the MacPhersons at supper. “I 
feel as though I’ve been in a night-mare most of the 
afternoon. Miss Parker gave me the marketing list 
so late that when I got back from the village the cook 
hadn’t time to do the roast and was obliged to resort 
to salmon salad which, according to her own sworn 
statement, gives the nurse indigestion.” 

“T should think so!’? Mrs. MacPherson remarked, 
serving stewed chicken and dumplings with an air of 
complacency not unmixed with scorn. “Salmon out of 
a can!” 

“The cook threatened to leave, of course,’’ Jim con- 
tinued, “‘and was pacified only when Miss Parker made 
me promise to drive her in to the movies to-night. 
Question—Am I expected to go into the show with 
her and hold her hand during the love scenes?” 

“Certainly not!” Mrs. MacPherson exclaimed indig- 
nantly and MacPherson, listening with interest, gave 
one of his rare low chuckles. 

“Well, I wasn’t sure.” Jim’s expression was grave 
but his eyes twinkled with amusement. “I thought 
perhaps making discreet love to the cook was one of 
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the duties of an ‘extra man in and about the house.’ 
I'm afraid I’m not up to this job. 

“Susan fell off the roof of the barn,” Jim continued 
between soothing attacks on the dumplings. ‘Tommy 
had an accident with the station-wagon last night. Are 
such things daily occurrences or were they arranged 
especially to make me feel at home?” 

“They want taking in hand,” Mrs. MacPherson said 
crisply, obviously referring to the Vaughns. “Dis- 
cipline! That Miss Parker is no more than a fly ina 
hail-storm !” 

MacPherson made no attempt to deny the statement. 
The conversation veered, momentarily, from the 
-Vaughns. Half way through the cherry cobbler, how- 
ever, Jim asked a question. 

“Tsn’t there another Vaughn?” he inquired casually. 
“T thought you mentioned an older daughter.” 

MacPherson glanced at him quickly but Jim, with 
a bland and innocent expression, was pouring cream 
on the cobbler. 

“Cecily,” Mrs. MacPherson replied. ‘“She’s visiting 
friends.” 

“You see!” MacPherson appealed to Jim. “The 
Pathe News. Sees all: knows all. Where is Miss 
Cecily, Bessie?” 

“Cape May,” Mrs. MacPherson snapped, justifying 
her husband’s humorously expressed opinion of his 
wife. “It’s a house-party,” she added. 

The house-party at Cape May extended well into 
Jim’s second week at “Meadowbrook.” The girl he 
had met in the drive was Cecily. He was sure of 
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that. There were photographs of her scattered about 
the lower floor of the house. When he went into the 
living-room to fill the wood-box or to remove the ferns 
for re-potting he directed a passing glance at the photo- 
graph on the desk. The camera, he concluded, had not 
done her justice. The photograph looked like any 
pretty girl in an evening frock faintly reminiscent of a 
vanilla ice-cream soda. 

The painting above the fire-place was more vivid. 
The artist had captured a suggestion of her coloring, 
the apricot bloom of her skin, her sherry colored eyes, 
her bright curling hair. But the artist had given her 
a gentle dreamy expression. Gentle expressions were 
charming, no doubt, and indicated a pleasant disposi- 
tion, but Jim, when he glanced at the portrait, recalled 
the scornful glint in the red-brown eyes, the arrogant 
tilt of the rounded chin. The artist had not provoked 
her anger, of course. Jim rather regretted that. The 
painting lacked the spirit and vitality of the girl on 
the chestnut mare. 

The house-party was a break for him, Jim reflected. 
If Cecily had discovered him filling wood-boxes the 
day after the encounter in the drive she would, no 
doubt, have ordered him off the place. By the time 
she returned, he reasoned, she would have forgotten 
the incident. Perhaps she hadn’t observed him closely 
at the time. It annoyed him to discover that the idea 
was unpleasant. Conceit, he thought sheepishly. 

He learned, by devious means, a few scattered facts 
about Cecily. She dominated the household. “Since 
Miss Cecily isn’t here, I suppose we can have corned- 
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beef hash for luncheon,” he heard Miss Parker remark 
to Nora as he waited, respectfully, hat in hand, to drive 
her to the village. “Can't I sleep on the upstairs 
porch,” Susan asked, “now that Cecily’s away ‘ikea? G: 
won't want tea in the yard, will you,” Rose had in- 
quired of Miss Parker, “while Miss Cecily’s not here?” 
Cecily! Who did she think she was? Jim recalled 
that he had asked himself that question before. 

Cecily was popular. The telephone rang and cars 
filled with young people raced in and out of the drive. 
A large portion of the mail each day was addressed to 
her. Jim occasionally scanned the post-marks: Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Bowling Green, Kentucky; 
London, England. Cecily managed to get around. He 
began to understand Susan’s astonishment when he had 
confessed that he did not know Cecily. She seemed to 
be a young lady widely and, he judged, favorably 
known. 

Cecily was interested in someone who did not meet 
with her father’s approval. He could scarcely avoid 
hearing snatches of a conversation between Miss 
Parker and a friend from a neighboring estate. He 
was trimming vines outside the living-room window, at 
the time, and the neighbor, obligingly, was a little deaf. 

He didn’t learn a great deal, however, merely that 
the object of Cecily’s interest was “artistic.” That 
might mean anything, of course, though, later, he heard 
something about a summer theatre and the word “bo- 
hemian” pronounced by Miss Parker with fastidious 
distaste. He learned, too, that Mr. Vaughn had for- 
bidden Cecily to have anything to do with the undesir- 
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able young man under pain of penalties hinted but not 
detailed. Jim wondered that Miss Parker, ordinarily 
so cautious and anxious to please, should gossip about 
the family. But then the family had been spending the 
summer at “Meadowbrook” for years. The neighbor 
was probably an old and trusted friend. 

He reviewed Dolly’s references to a mythical rival 
in the light of the conversation he had overheard. Was 
the “that guy” to whom Dolly had scathingly alluded, 
the artistic young man whom Miss Parker had men- 
tioned. “What Cecily sees in him?” Perhaps he'd 
better stop in at the drug-store. 

He hadn’t seen Dolly since the afternoon of his ar- 
rival. He hadn’t delivered her message to Tommy. 
The storm breaking at twilight had canceled its impor- 
tance. He had an idea that Dolly would not be offend- 
ed by his negligence. His desultory acquaintance with 
Tommy convinced him that the affair with Dolly, if 
there was an affair, was important only to Tommy. It 
was quite possible, however, that she might be offended 
for other reasons. He had allowed her to assume that 
he was to be a guest at “Meadowbrook.” She might, 
with reason, resent the deception. He rather thought 
that Dolly was not a lady to be deceived with impunity. 

Dolly, however, bore no malice. When Jim went 
into the drug-store, one morning, to have a prescrip- 
tion filled for Mr. Vaughn, she greeted him with a 
jaunty, “Hello, Mr. Barrymore!” 

Jim assumed an engaging air of contrition. 

“No,” he said with a slow, somewhat sheepish smile. 
“I’m the extra man in and about the house.” 
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Dolly’s eyes narrowed and crinkled. 

“You're Jim,” she said, returning his smile. “The 
new man out at the Vaughn’s.” 

“How did you know?” 

“Tommy told me.” She perched on a stool behind 
the fountain, pert as Jim had remembered her, friendly, 
amusing. “It’s funny,” she continued, “the day you 
came in here, I thought you were a friend of the 
Vaughns’. You looked—” 

“T’d just had a hair-cut,” Jim countered. 

Dolly considered for a moment. Then she leaned 
toward him across the fountain and asked in a confiden- 
tial under-tone, ‘What's the idea, Mister? Is it a 
bet?” 

“Bet?” Jim laughed. “You see too many movies.” 

“You know what I mean,” she persisted. “You 
aren’t a hired-man, really. I thought maybe it was a 
bet.” 

Jim shook his head. 

“Don’t you read the papers? There's a depression,” 
he said. 

“Oh!” Her expression changed. “I’m sorry,’ she 
said slowly. “It's none of my business anyway.” Again 
her eyes glinted teasingly between thickly mascaraed 
lashes. “Are you a good hired man?” she asked. 

“T’m improving,” Jim replied. “And by the way, 
I’m indebted to you for the job.” 

To mer" 

“To you,” Jim replied. “You sent me out to the 
Vaughn place with— What's his name? The speed 
demon with the sandy hair.” 
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“Herbert.” She smiled. 

“You're responsible. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Must I do anything?” 

‘You must let me pay my debt, at least. What 
evenings are you free?” 

“Mondays and Fridays—to you.” 

“Good! I'll arrange something.” 

She smiled. “Okay, Mister!” 

“But what about Tommy?” Jim asked. “Perhaps 
I'll be risking my job.” 

“Oh, Tommy!” She grimaced laughingly. “Isn't 
he the man about town! MHe’s cute, though,” she 
added, “‘and useful sometimes. I can dodge Tommy. 
He thinks I spend my evenings reading.” 

Customers claimed her attention then. As he waited 
for the prescription, Jim watched her moving behind 
the fountain. He wondered what color her hair was 
naturally and how she'd look with the make-up toned 
down. Common-place, probably. The poster effect 
was part of her oddly appealing charm. He wondered, 
also, how she would get herself up for an evening at 
the Maple Grove dance-hall a few miles from the vil- 
lage. What did it matter? He liked her. He was, 
in a measure at least, indebted to her for his job. 

Jim promised himself the pleasure of spending an 
evening with Dolly at some undetermined date in the 
immediate future. Meanwhile he devoted his attention 
to his assorted duties. He discovered, surprisingly, as 
he became accustomed to the vagaries of the household, 


that he was happy at “Meadowbrook.” He liked the 
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farm and the rolling country. He liked working out- 
side with MacPherson, his comfortable room in the 
cottage, Mrs. MacPherson’s cooking and conversation. 
He liked to visit the stable with lumps of sugar for 
the chestnut mare and the handsome roan which occu- 
pied the adjoining stall. The horses needed exercise. 
He would have liked to have a go at them. Unfortu- 
nately, exercising the horses was not included in the 
varying schedule of his duties. 

He wired Kay to send his clothes. She responded 
with an avalanche of telegrams, ranging from a mildly 
facetious “Come home all is forgiven’ to persistent 
demands for information. He wrote her a letter, be- 
ing careful to give her no idea of the nature of his 
position. She'd turn up sometime, of course. She had 
a normal amount of curiosity and she was sincerely 
fond of him. Still, there was no use forcing the un- 
pleasant moment when Kay should discover that he 
was a general handy-man for the Vaughns. 

He wrote to Lenore. The letter gave him 2 great 
deal of difficulty. He destroyed a quantity of station- 
ery, sitting at MacPherson’s desk in the living-room of 
the cottage. At intervals he swore. 

Mrs. MacPherson heard one of the low out-bursts. 
She glanced up from her mending. 

“What is it, Jamie?” she asked. 

“]’ye made an epigram,” he said, smiling. “Only 
the brave desert the fair.” 

Mrs. MacPherson peered at him sharply. A ques- 
tioning expression wrinkled her forehead. She made 


no immediate reply. 
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Jim laughed. “Out with it, Bessie,” he said teas- 
ingly. ‘Do you want to scold me for swearing or ask 
a delicate question?” 

“ve no need to ask questions,” she said in a fair 
‘mitation of a huff. “I know what’s bothering you. 
It’s a girl.” 

“What is?’ Jim assumed an innocent expression. 

“When a boy tears up that much paper,” Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson said, “there’s a girl in it somewhere. What 
are you up to? Are you running away from a wo- 
man?” 

Jim looked a little abashed. 

“Only temporarily,” he said. “It isn’t important. 
I’m merely trying to achieve the right tone. It should 
be lightly humorous on the surface with an undertone 
of regret. Don’t you think so, Bessie 

“T don’t know what you're talking about.” Mrs. 
MacPherson plunged a darning gourd into the toe of 
a sock. “But I do know this. If a girl has her heart 
set on you, it will take more than a letter to put her 
off, even one with an undertone.” 

“Ts that a compliment to me?” Jim asked. “Or are 
you referring to ladies in general?” 

“Both,” Mrs. MacPherson said crisply and stabbed 
the sock with her needle. 

Mrs. Mac was right, perhaps. The thought trou- 
bled Jim. And yet Lenore had no actual reason to 
resent his temporary deflection. There had been no 
mention of marriage. The suggestion was there, in 
their conversation, in the possessive touch of Lenore’s 
hand on his arm, in the attitude of their friends. “Oh, 
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Jim for Lenore, of course.” “Jim, you're bringing 
Lenore.” ‘Jim and Lenore at this table.” Always 
Jim and Lenore. 

Well, he had submitted to it, hadn’t he? No use 
kidding himself. Lenore was attractive. He liked 
her. Then what? At any rate, he had no intention 
of making a definite break. This was a temporary ar- 
rangement. He would write of his position amusingly. 
Lenore would understand. 

Would she? The question, recurring at intervals, 
was a source of annoyance to Jim. Lenore had glori- 
fied the memory of his youthful devotion during the 
years of her unhappy marriage. He'd never been able 
to tell her that his feeling for her had changed. She 
should have sensed the difference. Perhaps she had but 
wouldn’t admit it. Women had a devastating capacity 
for deceiving themselves. 

Oh, well! He wrote to her, finally. The letter was 
not satisfactory. It lacked entirely the touch he 
thought it should have. What was the difference? 
He probably wouldn’t be permitted to remain at 
“Meadowbrook.” When the Princess returned, that 
imperious young lady named Cecily, she'd probably see 
to it that he was discharged at once. That was why he 
thought of her at intervals, why he wondered when she 
was coming home. 

He had no warning of her arrival. If he had gone 
to the garage that morning, he would have seen her 
roadster there between the sedan and the station 
wagon. Hedidnot gotothe garage. After breakfast, 
he went about his task of sweeping the terrace. 
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It was a beautiful morning. The air was fresh, the 
sun was warm, the sky was a clear shining blue. Jim 
wore a pair of overalls which he had borrowed from 
MacPherson. Kay hadn’t yet sent his clothes and he 
couldn't afford to work in the suit in which he had ar- 
rived. His blue shirt was open at the throat and 
the sleeves were rolled up past the elbows. There were 
only the English oxfords to lend tone to his appearance. 
MacPherson’s shoes were not a comfortable fit. 

Jim was not thinking of his appearance as he swept 
the flag-stones. He thought, instead, of how pleasant 
the early morning was when one had become accus- 
tomed to rising at half past six. Birds were singing. 
Cobwebs sparkled on the grass. The wind was cool 
and fragrant. Jim whistled as he worked, mocking the 
bird trills, enjoying the hush that lay over the place at 
seven o'clock in the morning. 

The screen door opened and there she was, slender 
and trim in whipcord jodhpurs and a shirt of heavy 
cream-colored silk. Jim glanced at her fleetingly from 
the far end of the terrace and hastily turned his back. 

“Good morning!” she called in a clear gay voice. 

Jim did not reply. He whistled loudly and made 
swishing sounds with the broom, 

“Will you saddle ‘Lady’ for me?” she asked 
pleasantly. “I'll nip in and have some breakfast.” 

Jim felt that the request demanded a reply. He 
turned. She looked at him. For a moment her expres- 
sion was puzzled. Then she recognized him. 

“Oh!” she said, not quite so gaily. “It’s the S. P. 
CAL 
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“Good morning, Miss Cecily.” Jim's manner was 
deferential. He saw that her eyes were flashing. 
Good-bye to independence, he thought. Good-bye to 
“Meadowbrook.” 

When she spoke her voice was crisp and cool. 

“I thought you were the stable man,” she said. 
‘‘He’s been doing this. Who are you?” 

Jim,” he replied, “the new extra man,” and he 
couldn't resist adding, ‘tin and about the house.” 

“Oh!” She appeared to deliberate for a moment. 
Jim observed that her skin was tanned. He hoped 
she’d had a bad case of sunburn at the shore. She 
hadn’t, of course. Her sort of skin tanned smoothly, 
becomingly. What would she say? 

She said nothing and turned toward the door. 

Jim ventured a question. 

“Shall I saddle the mare for you?” he asked. 

“No, thank you!”” She stood at the door, her hands 
in her pockets, her chin lifted, her eyes flickering over 
Jim. “So you’re the new man,” she said at length. 
“You're more decorative than the last one. I wonder 
how long you'll stay?” | 

Jim wondered, too. He continued to wonder after 
she had gone into the house. And yet he was not ap- 
prehensive. He was confident, somehow, that she 
would not have him discharged. Her eyes had held, 
for a moment, a fleeting glint of amusement. There'd 
been something in her expression— 

The broom whisked briefly over the flag-stones, 
Whistling notes mingled, presently, with the gay morn- 
ing anthem of the birds, 
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HE mental picture of his employer which Jim had 

drawn was correct in only one particular. He was 
querulous to an extreme. In other respects, however, 
Jim’s imagination had erred. Mr. Vaughn, discount- 
ing the traces of recent illness, was a rather handsome 
man and not beyond the early fifties. He had graying 
dark hair, keen hazel eyes, attractive clear-cut fea- 
tures. ‘There was force in the angle of his jaw and 
humor in the modeling of his mouth. He had the deci- 
sive manner of an executive heightened into irritability 
by inactivity and a resentment of being ill. 

Jim found him settled in an arm chair in the living- 
room, one morning as he came in with the mail. Mr. 
Vaughn wore a dressing gown of maroon colored silk. 
He was alone at the moment, turning disinterestedly 
the pages of a magazine. Jim stood irresolutely at the 
door. 

Mr. Vaughn glanced up from the magazine. 

“Mail?” he asked briefly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Here!” The voice was impatient. 

Jim walked across the room to the arm chair. Mr. 
Vaughn took the letters, ruffled through them, ran a 
searching glance over the table beside the chair. 
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“Where's the paper knife?” be asked irritably. 
“Where is Miss Parker?” 

“Miss Parker is in the garden,” Jim replied. “Shall 
I call her?” 

‘Never mind. Find the paper knife. Maybe it’s on 
the desk.” 

The knife was on the desk. 

“Would you like me to open the letters?”’ Jim asked 
when he had returned to the chair. 

Mr, Vaughn glanced up at him. He was obviously 
surprised. 

“If you please,” he said, a shade more amiably. 

Jim felt his employer’s glance fixed upon him in an 
appraising scrutiny as he ran the knife under the flaps 
of the envelopes. Presently Mr. Vaughn said: 

“You're the new man, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” Jim replied. 

“MacPherson told me he had engaged one. What's 
your name.” 

“Jim—Jim Fielding.” 

“How long have you been here ts 

“Two weeks.” 

“That’s usually the limit,” Mr. Vaughn said dryly. 
“Getting on all right?” 

“T think so.” 

“Good!” Mr. Vaughn's attention turned to the 
letters and Jim, feeling himself dismissed, went out of 
the room. 

After the first morning, opening the letters for Mr. 
Vaughn became a part of the duties of the day. Mr. 
Vaughn frequently detained Jim for conversation. 
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“Look at that,” he said, one morning, unfolding a 
colored circular describing a fishing camp in Maine. 

Jim saw a blue lake, white birch trees, a cabin built 
of logs. 

‘Looks pleasant,” he said. 

“Do you like to fish ?” 

“T haven’t had much experience,” Jim replied. 

“Great sport,” Mr. Vaughn continued. “I missed 
my trip last year. The year before I went with a party 
to Canada. Great luck there. The guide—” 

He enlarged upon the fishing trip to Canada. Jim, 
standing beside the chair, listened politely. Mr. 
Vaughn, he thought, appreciated an opportunity for 
masculine conversation. The household, with the sin- 
gle exception of Tommy, was composed entirely of 
women. Jim did not attribute to his fund of general 
information the obvious fact that opening the mail for 
Mr. Vaughn consumed a lengthening interval each day. 
He was fairly certain that his employer would have 
talked to any adult male who happened to be at hand 
as an antidote for too much feminine fussing. 

In the course of time Jim received an unexpected 
promotion. 

“Can you use a typewriter ?”” Mr. Vaughn asked one 
morning when the mail had been especially heavy. 

“Not expertly, by any means,” Jim replied. “I've 
made an attempt now and then.” 

“Have a try at it, will you? I’m not permitted to 
have a secretary from the office. Suppose we steal a 
march on the doctor.”” Mr. Vaughn smiled with a con- 
spirator’s guile at Jim. “Let’s see how it goes,” 
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A movable office was established, in the game room 
on threatening days, in fair weather on the side 
veranda roofed thickly with vines. Mr. Vaughn at- 
tempted to dictate slowly enough for Jim to take the 
letters in long-hand. The process was irksome. 

“T think I could write without dictation,’ Jim sug- 
gested, “if you'll give me the information.” 

Mr. Vaughn glanced at him quickly, appraisingly. 
“No harm trying,” he conceded. 

“The first letter was moderately successful. 

“Hmm! Not bad,” Mr. Vaughn conceded. 
“You've had some education?” 

“Some,” Jim replied. Now he'd be in for explana- 
tions. Should he tell the truth or fabricate? 

Neither was necessary. The master of “Meadow- 
brook” appeared to have no personal curiosity con- 
cerning his dependents. 

“You'll do,” he said. He tossed a letter to Jim. 
“Tell these fellows I’m not interested.” 

So, for an hour or two each morning, Jim the extra 
man, became Jim the secretary. He judged that the 
letters he wrote were not extremely important. The 
real business of the financing corporation of which his 
employer was president, was transacted by the office in 
Philadelphia. This pretense of activity was merely a 
form of diversion. Mr. Vaughn missed the office and 
the normal routine to which he was accustomed. The 
click of the typewriter, ineptly operated by Jim, ap- 
peared to have a soothing effect upon his employer 
stretched out in a deck chair close at hand, Jim pecked 
at the keys of the typewriter with two clumsy fore- 
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fingers. He regretted that he hadn't taken a business 
course instead of wasting four years at Princeton. 
Where the dickens was the “y’’? 

Mrs. MacPherson was delighted when Jim told her 
of his part-time promotion. 

“You see!’’ she said, addressing her husband. “I 
told you Jim was smart. There’s no telling what it 
may lead to.” 

Jim laughed and MacPherson said mildly, “Now, 
Bessie, don’t start to romance.” 

Mrs. MacPherson bridled. 

“Why not, I’d like to know?” she inquired of the 
gentlemen facing each other across a checker board in 
the living-room of the cottage. “If Jim makes himself 
useful to Mr. Vaughn it may lead to a position.” 

“Oh, yes!” Jim grinned. ‘He'll probably make 
me a partner day after tomorrow.” 

“Things like that do happen,’”” Mrs. MacPherson 
persisted. “Look at Andy. His first job, in the old 
country, was chore boy. It wasn’t long before he was 
head gardener on the same estate.” 

MacPherson’s eyes twinkled. 

‘Not long,” he said. “Only a matter of twenty 
years.” 

That let’s me out,” Jim concluded. “I haven't 
Mr. Mac’s sterling qualities. No endurance. I 
couldn't do odd jobs for twenty years. Think of the 
effect upon my disposition!” 

Mrs. MacPherson was not convinced. She con- 
tinued to prophecy a brilliant future for Jim while 
MacPherson beat him soundly at checkers and, char- 
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acteristically, expressed her pride in her protege by 
recalling his youthful misdemeanors and preparing for 

the men a bedtime snack of crullers and ginger-beer. 
Jim had no faith in Mrs. MacPherson’s prophecy. 
He did not expect future advantages from his em- 
ployer. When he thought of the future it was not in 
: connection with “Meadowbrook.” This was an inter- 
a . lude, a period of readjustment. He had needed a 
4 change. He had needed employment. He was aware 
of the tonic influence of work. He felt sane and 


t ! healthy and contented. He was, for the time, the mas- 
: ter of his destiny, the captain of his soul. 
. The part-time job had its points. The hours Jim 


spent with Mr. Vaughn relieved him from more menial 
| duties. He respected his employer’s ability as an 
executive, enjoyed his occasional flashes of humor, lis- 
}- tened not without interest to anecdotes and fish stories, 
| i sympathized with his enthusiasm for baseball, horses 
{ and hunting. 
. = In one respect, however, Mr. Vaughn amazed and 
ui puzzled Jim. His attitude toward his children was one 
Lit of helpless bewilderment. Jim surmised that he had 
iE never before lived with them so closely and continu- 
a ously as this summer when convalescence kept him a 
- he prisoner on the estate. He had no patience with Susan 
| i | and Tommy. He approached Cecily warily as though 
| she were a bomb likely to explode at any moment. 
There was no humor or understanding in his relation- 
7 ship with his family. He threatened and blustered to 
inl no effect and in rare moments of intimacy and affection 
| was visibly ill at ease. 
i 
} 
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There was a knack, Jim thought, in getting along 
with children. The MacPhersons had it. Mr. 
Vaughn obviously, did not. The result was a series of 
conflicts which played havoc with the household. 

“Jordan tells me Tommy isn’t studying,” Mr. 
Vaughn said one morning. “Lazy young cub! If he 
doesn’t work off those conditions he'll be a year behind 
his class. Why does he suppose I pay a tutor? Not 
that it’s a novelty. He’s been tutored every summer 
since he began his merry round of prep schools. How 
does he expect to enter college ?”’ 

Jim made no reply. He knew that none was expected. 
The attitude of an employer toward a familiar de- 
pendent was curious, he thought. You weren't a rea- 
soning human being. You were an excuse for letting 
off steam. 

Tommy was trying. Mr. Jordan, the rector in the 
village, was probably justified in making complaints. 
But blustering and threatening wasn’t the way to man- 
age the boy. Oh, well, it was none of his business. 

Tranquillity was presently restored. Mr. Vaughn re- 
turned to the correspondence. The click of the type- 
writer on the side veranda produced its customary 
soothing effect. He unfolded a blueprint showing the 
proposed addition to the stable and became interested 
in the new stalls and harness room, forgetting, momen- 
tarily, his exasperating offspring. 

The tranquillity, however, was not of long duration. 
It was shattered by Tommy’s unexpected appearance. 
Mr. Vaughn looked up from the blueprint. Jim ap- 
plied himself to the typewriter keys. 
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Mr. Vaughn frowned at his son and heir. 

“Why aren't you at Mr. Jordan's ?” he asked sternly. 

Tommy sank lower into the chair. “T overslept,”’ he 
replied, resting upon his spine. 

“Exhausted from studying, I suppose.” 

“Well, I have been hitting it up pretty hard,” 
Tommy blandly agreed. “History especially.” He 
asked in a conversational tone, “‘Did you know, Dad, 
that Henry the Eighth had seven wives?” ‘ 

Mr. Vaughn rejected the bait. 

“Mr, Jordan tells me you're shirking,” he continued, 

“Aw, gee, Dad,’ Tommy protested. “Nobody 
could learn enough to suit him. I don't think dates are 
important, do you? I mean people don’t go around 
asking each other when the Battle of Waterloo was or 
what day somebody had her head chopped off. I mean 


‘there are other things more important.” 


“J’d advise you to learn some of them,” Mr. Vaughn 
said crisply. ‘To assist you, I'll provide an alarm 
clock.” 

“Thanks,” Tommy said amiably. “I certainly need 
one, Dad. Nobody ever bothers to call me.” That 
was aninspiration. He enlarged upon it. “It’s not my 
fault if I don’t wake up if nobody calls me. I don’t see 
how you can blame me for—" 

“And,” his father interrupted, “you can bring your 
books down here and study until luncheon. Jim will 
keep aneye onyou. Until luncheon, Jim.” 

‘Yes, sir,” Jim replied, not very well pleased with 
the prospect of policing Tommy. 

“Now go get your books, young man.’ 
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“All right.” He retired with an air of offended 
dignity a little marred by stubbing his toe in a crack 
between the bricks. Mr. Vaughn glanced at Jim. 

“What's the matter with the boy?” he said wearily. 

“Growing pains.” Jim smiled. “They aren't seri- 
ous. He’ll get over them after a while. 

“T hope so.” Mr. Vaughn looked harassed. 
“They've gotten out of hand. All of them,” he con- 
tinued irritably. ‘‘Cecily, Tommy, Susan.” 

The thought of his combined responsibilities seemed 
to overwhelmhim. He was silent for an interval. Jim, 
too, was silent. Suddenly Mr. Vaughn thumped the 
table. 

“They need discipline!" he said grimly. “It’s time 
I took them in hand.” 

Jim agreed. It was a tremendous undertaking, he 
thought, and one which appalled his employer. Curi- 
ous how helpless he was with his family. Tommy and 
Susan were nice kids, fundamentally. Cecily had ad- 
mirable qualities, he supposed. Spirit, at any rate, 
humor, courage, beauty.. If Mr. Vaughn would make 
an attempt to understand them— Perhaps there could 
be no real understanding between parents and children. 
Affection, surely, and sympathy, but not understand- 
ing. 

Jim found himself sympathizing with the children. 
He was too closely involved with the affairs of the 
Vaughn's to maintain a detached attitude toward the 
household. Detachment, in any situation, was impos- 
sible for Jim. His warm sympathies, his interest in 
people, his tendency to follow the impulse of the mo- 
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ment, forced him, involuntarily, to take sides. It was 
dificult to convey a surface impression of disinterested 
neutrality in the daily clashes between Mr. Vaughn 
and his family; especially difficult in the matter of a 
letter which Jim opened for his employer entirely by 
mistake. 

The scene, once again, was the side veranda under 
the roof of vines. The time was the morning follow- 
ing the interview with Tommy. Jim sat before a type- 
writer waiting for Mr. Vaughn to conclude his 
leisurely perusal of the mail. A startled exclamation 
caught his attention. The exclamation was followed 
by a question, directed, presumably, at Jim. 

‘What in thunder is this?” Mr. Vaughn asked 
testily. 

Jim glanced up attentively, but made no reply. 

Mr. Vaughn read from the sheet of stationery in his 
hand— 


“Darling, 

When I think of last night, the music of all the 
ages sings in my heart. I have not slept. All 
night I walked in the moonlight, treasuring my 
jeweled thoughts of you. . .” 


Mr. Vaughn broke off with an ejaculation of diss 
gust. Jim suppressed a smile. 

“Lyrical,” he said. 

“Mush!’’ Mr. Vaughn looked with distaste at the 
sheet of stationery closely covered with fine writing. 

‘Who'd send me a thing like this?” he asked testily. 

“It was probably intended for someone else,” Jim 
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replied. ‘Miss Parker was expecting a letter. She 
sorted the mail before I brought it to you.” 

Mr. Vaughn consulted the envelope. 

“It’s for Cecily,” he said. “From Jeremy Clyde, of 
course.’ The angry red flushing Mr. Vaughn’s face 
deepened perceptibly. “She’s been writing to him, I 
suppose. Seeing him. Taking advantage of my ill- 
ness." He turned to Jim peremptorily. ‘Where is 
she?”’ he asked. 

“If you'll pardon my suggesting it,” Jim said reason- 
ably, “she could hardly prevent his writing to her.” 

“She doesn't want to prevent it! She’s in love with 
the jackass! He can’t even write a sensible letter,” 
Mr. Vaughn fumed. ‘Music of the ages! Jeweled 
thoughts | Where is she?” 

“T think she has gone to the village,” Jim said sooth- 
ingly. That wasn’t true. He knew where Cecily was. 
She was, at that moment, on the tennis court, giving a 
solemn-looking young man in immaculate white ducks, 
a very thorough trimming. Or she had been there 
half an hour ago. He had no desire to protect her. 
He disliked her intensely. He merely wanted to avoid 
ascene. He traced designs on a pad, crosses, crescents, 
triangles. 

Anger and indecision mingled in Mr. Vaughn’s 
expression and, tempering both, a sort of furtive relief. 
He subsided into his chair, continuing, however, to 
express his opinion of Jeremy Clyde. 

“I forbade her to have anything to do with him,” 
he fumed, apparently unconscious of Jim. ‘He thinks 
I'll support him, of course.” 
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The business of the morning progressed. Mr. 
Vaughn, however, did not devote his entire attention to 
the correspondence. Jeremy Clyde’s tribute to Cecily 
had obviously spoiled his day or, perhaps, Jim suspected, 
the necessity for an interview with his daughter. He 
seemed edgy and absent-minded. MacPherson, pres- 
ently, appeared. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Vaughn,” he said. ‘Would 
you care to walk about a bit? The new calf arrived 
last night. I thought you might like to see her ?” 

Mr. Vaughn appeared to be grateful for the inter- 
ruption. He rose at once from his chair. 

“That’s all,” he said to Jim and went off with Mac- 
Pherson in the direction of the barn. 

Jim rolled the typewriter stand into a closet in the 
hall. When he returned to the veranda, he looked for, 
and found, the poetic tribute to Cecily lying upon the 
table. No use leaving it there. If Mr. Vaughn came 
upon it, he would run a temperature again. If he 
wasn’t reminded, he might prefer to forget. Jim 
slipped the sheet of paper into his pocket. 

The game of tennis was still in progress. Fortu- 
nately, the court was in an opposite direction from the 
barn. As Jim walked past the wire enclosure on his 
way to the vegetable garden, a ball fell at his feet. 
Cecily came running to retrieve it, flushed and bright- 
eyed, her hair curling about her temples from under a 
band of yellow ribbon. 

“Here’s the ball,” Jim said briefly. 

“Thank you.” She lingered for a moment, breathing 
rapidly, smoothing the damp curls back from her fore- 
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head with the palm of her hand. ‘You are useful,” 
she added mockingly, ‘‘as well as ornamental. I think 
you can stay.” 

Jim hadn’t intended to give her the letter. He'd 
had no such idea in his mind when he had slipped it 
into his pocket. The idea presented itself as a mild 
retaliation. He could make no verbal response to her 
mocking words. He couldn’t shake her. The tribute 
from Jeremy Clyde might give her an unpleasant mo- 
ment. It should, Jim reflected. It was certainly a 
mushy letter. He drew the sheet of paper from his 
pocket. 

“I think this was intended for you,” he said and, 
without waiting for any reply from Cecily, went on to 
the vegetable garden. 

A storm the preceding day had beaten down the 
bean-vines. Jim set about the task of repairing the 
wire screening on which they grew. As he measured 
and hammered, as he fastened the vines against the 
screening, he considered the possible results of his 
latest impulse. 

Cecily might think that he had meant to warn her, 
he conjectured. Hadn't he? Certainly not. Well, 
possibly. Not that he cared whether or not she got 
into hot water. He'd been thinking of his employer. 
Mr. Vaughn was in no condition for an interview with 
his daughter. He’d wanted to give Cecily an oppor- 
tunity to avoid the interview, if possible, or, at any 
rate, to arrange mitigating alibis and excuses. 

She’d probably think that his act had been inspired 
by her devastating charm. She was accustomed, no 
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doubt, to Being squired and protected by every male 
who came within smiling distance of her remarkable 
eyes. She’d think that he, too, was infatuated. The 
princess and the shepherd boy; the guardsman and the 
queen. Women dramatizing themselves. She'd prob- 
ably expect him to carry clandestine messages to this 
Jeremy Clyde. She’s probably— 

Jim grinned sheepishly. It was he who was dram- 
atizing. He was inventing romantic situations. She 
probably did not think of him at all. Certainly she'd 
paid no attention to him since she had returned from 
the house-party at Cape May. He was merely her 
father’s handy man and part-time secretary. No 
romance in that. He'd better get fool notions out of 
his head. Cecily devoted.no time to thoughts and con- 
jectures concerning him. 

She had thought of him, however. She had, obvi- 
ously, made conjectures. She had, moreover, arrived 
at a definite conclusion. Jim was made aware of Cecily’s 
mental activities concerning him when she came into 
the garden some time later. He saw her making her 
way toward him between neat rows of cabbages and 
tomatoes, looking scarcely older than Susan in her 
short, sleeveless tennis-frock and the ribbon around 
her hair. He devoted himself to the bean-vines, whis- 
tling, in an attempt at nonchalance. 

Cecily halted her progress a foot or two from Jim. 

“Hello,” she said amiably. 

The whistling ceased. Jim glanced away from the 
bean-vines, assuming what he devoutly hoped was a 
respectful expression. 
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“Yes, Miss Cecily,” he said in the manner of an 
extra man who knew his place. 

Cecily smiled but her eyes were mocking. 

“T just wanted to tell you,” she said coolly, “that I 
know all about you.” 

Jim remained silent. 

‘I knew you weren't a chauffeur or a gardener or 
whatever you're supposed to be the first time I saw you, 
the evening in the drive when you were so concerned 
for ‘Lady.’” 

Still Jim made no reply. He stood beside her among 
the bean-vines, deferentially attentive. She was lovely- 
looking. Truth compelled that admission although 
he did not like her. She used an ingratiating perfume. 
He was reminded of the woods in spring, arbutus, 
trilium, ferns... 

“You and Father must have thought me singularly 
unobserving,” she continued in a low silken ‘voice. 
“That’s my only quarrel with either of you. I resent 
having my intelligence questioned.” 

This time Jim was too astonished to reply. 

“Ordinary odd-job men,” she went on, stressing the 
adjective mockingly, “don’t wear English shoes and 
tailored riding breeches. We've never before had an 
extra man who read Conrad and received telegrams 
from ladies and whistled college songs while he tied 
up the bean-vines.” 

Jim suppressed a smile. 

“There’s the Stein song,” he said gravely. “The 
plumber’s third assistant hummed that yesterday after- 
noon.” 
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“We've never had a chauffeur,” she continued, ignor- 
ing the brief interruption, “who was devoted to the 
‘New Yorker’ and Lynn Fontanne, or 4 connoisseur of 
benedictine. That's what I resent.” Her voice lost its 
silken tone, became slightly edged with malice. “How 


could you and Father not have anticipated that I'd have 


known you were here to spy on me, to break up my 
friendship with Jeremy Clyde? How could you have 
thought me so childishly stupid ?”’ 

Comprehension dawned through the bewilderment 
of ideas which fogged Jim’s understanding. So that 
was it! She thought he was some sort of a private 
detective. It would never have occurred to him—not 
in a million years. 

“If I should ask you why you returned the letter 
which you intercepted for Father, you would probably 
make pretty speeches,” Cecily went on after a barely 
perceptible pause. “JT hear a great many pretty 
speeches so you needn’t tax your invention. I prefer 
to consider it a challenge.” 

“A challenge!” Jim repeated, wanting to laugh, not 
at all concerned about explanations. 

“I’m giving you a break.” The sherry colored eyes, 
bright with scornful amusement, flickered over Jim. 
“J assume that you’re too good a sport to take advan- 
tage of a victim. You've sent me your card.” Her 
hand touched her breast, producing an unmistakable 

rustling of paper. “‘I accept the challenge. It’s your 
wits against mine and a fight to the finish.” 

She moved away from him, almost running between 
the rows of vegetables, lightly, gracefully, her chin 
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tauntingly tilted. Jim stood apparently rooted among 
the bean-vines. As he watched her, she turned. 

“You are a good sport!” she called gaily, and, con- 
tinuing her progress, she disappeared behind the hedge 
that screened the garden. 





CHAPTER ¥YII 


* 


repeat Lynn Fontanne!— 

Cecily, obviously, was not unobserving. But how 
had she made such revealing discoveries? The riding- 
breeches, the telegrams, the songs he whistled—no 
black magic in her possession of those facts. Benedic- 
tine? Lynn Fontanne?... 

Jim puzzled over the possible source of Cecily’s 
‘nformation. ‘The intriguing question was never far 
from his thoughts. How could she have known that he 
was addicted to the “New Yorker,” that Conrad was 
his favorite author? He had not talked to her about 
such things. He had not talked to her at all. In their 
scattered moments of contact his manner had been, 
irreproachably, that of a dependent. 

She’d been questioning someone, he concluded. Was 
it possible that somewhere, at some time, she had 
known Vic? Or Kay? Or Lenore? Had she friends 
who had known him at college; a younger brother of 
one of his classmates, a sister, perhaps? Was she 
aware of his identity? Did she know that he was Jim 
Fieldine—Princeton, 1929? 

Not that it mattered. Jim, now, had nothing to 
conceal. He was reasonably certain that Mr. Vaughn 
was satisfied with the quality of his work. He’d been 
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at “Meadowbrook” for a month and no major mis- ~ 
haps had occurred. He was confident that the time 
had passed when MacPherson might have been called 
to account for engaging a greenhorn. 

He had nothing to hide. Cecily’s revelations amused 
and intrigued him. How had she found out so much 
about him? He mulled over the question, accepting, 
rejecting, entirely at sea. And then, late that after- 
noon, as he was driving Mr. Vaughn home from a 
neighboring estate, a possible explanation occurred to 
him. Cecily had talked to Mrs. MacPherson, perhaps. 
Bessie was loyal, Bless her! but Bessie was loquacious. 

He proceeded to test.the truth of the conjecture. 
That evening he questioned Mrs. MacPherson. They 
sat in the living-room of the cottage, Mrs. MacPherson 
working over a jig-saw puzzle, Jim, beside her on the 
sofa, giving suggestions and advice. By devious means 
he led her to speak of the Vaughns and when he was 
sure that all suspicion had been forestalled he remarked 
casually: 

“You seem fairly well acquainted with Tommy and 
Susan. Does Cecily ever come here?” 

Mrs. MacPherson drew her attention, with obvious 
reluctance, from the partially completed panorama of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

“Only once,” she replied. “She wanted to look at 


my homespun counterpanes. Miss Parker had told her 
about them.” 

“Counterpanes!” Jim exclaimed. “I wouldn’t have 
supposed that she would be interested in anything so 
domestic.” 
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Mrs. MacPherson deftly fitted a segment into the 
puzzle, completing the uniform of a Continental soldier. 

“Te was for a shower gift,” she explained. “One of 
the Patton girls is getting married this fall. Miss 
Cecily is to be a bridesmaid. She’d bought a counter 
pane and wanted to be sure it was genuine homespun.” 

“Was it?” Jim asked, hoping for further details of 
Cecily’s visit to the cottage. 

“Yes,” Mrs. MacPherson replied. ‘It must have 
cost her a pretty penny. She told me about the wed- 
ding and was as pleasant as you could ask. Do you 
suppose this piece is sunset, Jim, or a part of the flag?” 

“Tt’s a Britisher’s red coat, Bessie.” Jim fitted the 
fragment into its proper place. “I hope,” he added, 
“that you gave Miss Cecily a glass of your ginger-beer.”” 

“J didn't!” Mrs, MacPherson replied. “I was so 
mortified at the condition the place was in that I 
couldn't think of my manners. It was the day your 
trunk came and I was unpacking it down here because 
you and Andy couldn’t get it up past the turn in the 
stairs.” 

The trunk! Jim began to understand. A smile 
touched his lips. He toyed with fragments of the 
puzzle, waiting for Mrs. MacPherson to continue. 

“Doesn't it beat everything?” she went on, after a 
moment, “how somebody always comes in when the 
place is topsy-turvy? Your things were all over every- 
where, shoes and clothes and books and magazines. I 
can’t say that whoever packed them did a neat and 
tidy job. Miss Cecily was pleasant about it, though, 
when I explained. She seemed interested in the books. 
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I wouldn’t have supposed she was literary, but then 
you never can tell.” 

Jim had no further desire to direct the conversation. 
He had found out some of the things he wanted to 
know. The contents of his trunk had revealed certain 
facts to Cecily. He wondered if she had noticed the 
photograph of Lenore which Kay had thoughtfully 
included. Probably. She appeared to be minutely 
observing. 

And what an imagination! Her conception of his 
position at ‘Meadowbrook” was pure fiction, of 
course. He hadn’t contradicted her. At the moment 
he had been too completely astonished. Thinking of 
it later, he decided that she wouldn’t have believed him 
if he had denied the accusation. He was interested 
and amused. The situation which Cecily had invented 
added a fillip to his somewhat monotonous existence. 
Benedictine—? Lynn Fontanne—? 

There had been nothing in the trunk to suggest his 
acquaintance with either. She had mentioned them at 
random. Orhadshe? Jim found himself conjecturing, 
thinking with humor and a lifting sense of gaiety of 
the interview in the garden. What else had Cecily 
heard or seen aside from the contents of his trunk? 

The question was answered for him sooner than he 
had anticipated. The following Sunday Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson called his attention to the rotogravure section 
of the paper. 

“Here’s a picture of that actress you were talking 
about,” she said, handing him the crisp brown sheets. 

The actress was Lynn Fontanne. 
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“When did I speak of her?” Jim asked, frankly 
puzzled. 


Mrs. MacPherson supplied the information. 

“One day when | was talking about Miss Cecily,” 
she said. “Don’t you remember? You said she walked 
like this actress or moved her hands or something.” 

Jim remembered. He remembered, also, that he had 
observed to Mrs. MacPherson that Cecily's eyes were : 
the color of benedictine. The observation had been 
jokingly made in the light of a great discovery. He'd 
thought they were sherry-colored. It was a yellow 
evening dress which had corrected his earlier impres- 
sion. She had been going out for dinner and dancing. 

He had seen her on the terrace in the bright glow of 
late afternoon. She had been all golden then, her eyes, 
her hair, her dress. - - 

But how could Cecily have known? 

His unspoken question was answered at once, for 
Mrs. MacPherson added: 

“Susan asked me what benedictine was. | told her 
‘¢ was a kind of drink. She wanted to know what it 
was made of. The questions that child can ask!” 

The matter was explained. Susan had been at the 
cottage, then. She’d been sitting on the kitchen steps 
eating bread and jam. She had repeated the conversa- 
tion to Cecily. 

That was why Cecily had approached him in the 
garden. The conversation, no doubt, had been repeated 
in a highly flattering light. She thought that he, too, 
was infatuated, a willing slave to her charms. He was 
neither one nor the other. She had misjudged him 
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entirely. She'd find that out the first time she asked 
a favor of him. He did not like her. He did not like 
her at all. 

He entertained, for a time, murderous thoughts of 
Susan. He had never considered her a menace in con- 
nection with himself, though he knew very well that 
Susan, too, was observing and not indisposed to reveal 
the results of her private investigations at embarrass- 
ing moments. Recalling the evening that he had spoken 
lightly, jestingly, to Mrs. MacPherson of the color of 
Cecily’s eyes, he had a disturbing mental vision of 
Susan, untidy as usual, bare-footed and grubby, calmly 
munching bread and jam on the steps outside the 
kitchen. Little monkey! She'd put him on the spot. 
What could he do about it? 

There was nothing that he could do. He wondered, 
as the humorous side of the situation appeared to him, 
whether the conversation which she had over-heard 
had anything to do with Susan’s altered attitude. She 
had, after his first few days at “Meadowbrook,” at- 
tached herself to him with the tenacity of a burdock. 
If he worked in the garden, she was there, turning cart- 
wheels along the paths, sitting beside him as he pruned 
and weeded and dug. When he drove to the village 
with the marketing list, she begged to be taken along. 
All day, except for the period he spent in the morning 
with Mr. Vaughn, wherever he was, there, too, was 
Susan, usually silent, but at times bursting with ques- 
tions and observations. 

Her continued presence had disconcerted him at first. 
Gradually, however, he became accustomed to the 
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ti i small tagging shadow. He had, surprisingly, grown 
ee fond of her and, unconsciously, sided with her in diffi- 
culties with the family. She was a thorough-going little 


rebel. She resisted Miss Parker’s efforts to improve 

it either her appearance or her manners. She was in- 
th s volved in a perpetual feud with the farmer’s boy, a 
Hf tow-headed youngster named Wilfred, which fre- 

| quently resulted in bruises or a bloody nose. She was 


1 not, in the conventional meaning of the term, an attrac- 
i iis tive little girl. 

: | Jim liked rebels. He discovered that, under her 
in brashly defensive exterior, she was a nice kid, sensitive, 


| i fearless, intelligent. Miss Parker antagonized her. 

aun Her father apparently regarded her as a little savage 

i. who must be tamed at all costs and transformed into 

Bit a “lady.” Tommy teased her and Cecily ignored her 

! ; except on those recurring occasions when she had 
4 offended the Princess. She seemed more at home in the 

Feb cottage than in the house. She obviously trusted and 
| ty liked the MacPhersons. 

| 


4 
a 


Jim had had no experience with youngsters of Susan’s 
age. He suspected, however, that she was lonely and 
bored. Taking his cue from Mrs. MacPherson, he 
talked to her as one adult to another. That, he con- 
cluded, was the secret of her preference for them and 
for him. No member of the family considered her 
personal theories and convictions. They were, appar- 
ently, unaware of the fact that Susan had a mind and 
individuality entirely her own. 

F But Susan’s attitude had changed. During the week 
| preceding Jim’s interview with Cecily in the garden, 
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she had avoided him. He missed her and wondered 
if he had, inadvertently, offended her. He made 
friendly overtures. She snubbed or dodged them re- 
peatedly. She disappeared for long intervals into the 
woods, returning dirty and tattered and secretive. 
She rode her pony, Pineapple, at break-neck speed 
across the meadows and along the back country roads. 
She was constantly in hot water. Her impish per- 
versity played havoc with the household. 

Jim came upon the termination of a family dis- 
turbance one morning just before luncheon. He walked 
around the side of the house equipped with clippers for 
the purpose of trimming the low box hedge which bor- 
dered the terrace. The terrace was the scene of a dis- 
turbance. Susan, the culprit, lay flat on her stomach, 
her bare toes kicking the flag-stones, her face buried 
in her arms. 

Mr. Vaughn, Miss Parker and Cecily were in the 
act of dispersing as Jim appeared, obviously routed by 
the small sobbing figure on the flag-stones. Mr. 
Vaughn looked annoyed and helpless. Miss Parker 
was pink and distressed. Cecily, coolly aloof in a frock 
of lettuce-green linen, wore a disdainful expression. 
Rose, standing at the door, had, apparently, just an- 
nounced luncheon. 

Miss Parker glanced at Jim and made an attempt 
at composure. She bent over Susan. 

“You must stop this, she said pleadingly. ““Lunch- 
con is ready, dear.” 

Susan kicked rebelliously. 

“J won't!’ she cried. ‘You let me alone.” 
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“Yes, let her alone.” Mr. Vaughn said sternly. 
“Tet her do without her lunch.” 

“T think you’re right, Father,” Cecily agreed, flick- 
ing a cool amused glance at Jim. ‘Susan is a feminist. 
She’ll probably enjoy starving herself for the holy cause 
of fighting boys.” 

Cecily’s tone was superior. Jim was not surprised 
by Susan’s fresh torrent of angry sobs. 

“]’ll fight all the boys I want!” she cried. “I will, 
too! So there!” 

“Susan!” Miss Parker sighed. Mr. Vaughn made 
an inarticulate sound of helpless exasperation. 

“An elevating spectacle!” Again Cecily glanced at 
Jim, detached amusement in her dark-lashed amber 
eyes. ‘Let's go in to luncheon, Father.” 

The adult members of the family left the terrace. Jim 
ran the clippers with a clicking sound through the pun- 
gent dark green box. Susan continued to sob. Poor 
little rebel! Jim thought. She looked so forlorn lying 
face-down on the terrace, forlorn and yet undaunted. 
Susan’s fighting spirit was endearing. He went on trim- 
ming the hedge. 

Presently Susan raised herself slightly and looked 
around. Aware that her audience had dispersed, she 
sat up sniffing. 

“Who won?” Jim asked casually. 

The child looked at him questioningly, looked away. 
Jim surmised that she was about to take refuge in 
flight. He was relieved when she remained seated on 
the terrace, her arms clasping her knees. 

“J don’t know,” she said. ‘Cecily stopped us.” 
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“Who were you fighting?” Jim clipped off sprigs of 
box. 

“Wilfred. He called me something.” 

“What was it?” 

“T won’t tell you.” 

“Please.”’ Jim smiled. 

The smile accomplished its purpose. Susan flushed. 
A wave of pink washed over her face. 

“He called me ‘freckles,’ she said in a barely audible 
voice. 

“Have you freckles? Let me see.” 

She lifted her face. 

“You have, haven’t you?” Jim said. “I like 
freckles.” 

“Do you?” The pink flush deepened. The wide 
hazel eyes brightened with interest. “Do you really, 
Jim Téa 

“T certainly do. But what have you been doing to 
your nose? It’s peeling.” 

She wriggled with embarrassment. 

“Sunburn?” Jim asked. 

Susan shook her head. 

“What?” 

“You'll laugh.” 

“No, I won't.” 

“Cross your heart?” 

Jim performed the ceremony. 

“Well, I was—” Her face was crimson. “You 
won't ever tell?” 

“Word of honor.” 


“Well,” she said in a swift embarrassed rush,’ I put 
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some stuff on me to make the freckles go away and it 
took the skin off.” 

Jim was moved by the wistful note in her voice, 

“Do you dislike freckles as much as that?” he asked, 

“JT don’t like not being pretty,” she said. “Cecily’s 
a beauty and I’m just plain.” Old grievances were in 
the words, a life-time of secret humiliation. “You 
think she is, don’t you? You think Cecily is a beauty ; 

Jim considered the phrasing of a carefully tactful 
reply. Susan rushed on. 

“You do!” she insisted. “I thought anyway you 
liked me better than Cecily. And then you told Mrs. 
MacPherson that Cecily’s eyes were the color of that 
kind of wine and I thought you didn’t like them and I 
told Cecily one day when she was acting hateful and it 
was a compliment all the time. Cecily was as pleased 
as anything. She knew it was a compliment.” Susan's 
eyes were reproachful. “She said thank you, Susie, 
that’s an intriguing compliment. That’s what she told 
me so I knew you liked Cecily better than me and I 
hated you, Jim. I—” She broke off abruptly, then 
asked in a breathless voice, “You do think Cecily is a 
beauty, don’t you, Jim?” 

“Well,” Jim said slowly, “I think she’s very pretty.” 

“Everybody does.” Susan’s chin trembled. “I hate 
to be homely!” she cried. “I hate it! I hate it! 
That’s why I wish I was a boy. If you're a boy, it 
doesn’t matter if you’re homely.” 

“You aren’t homely.” Jim took a handkerchief 
from his pocket and wiped away the tears that streaked 
her face. “You have a cute face.” 
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She looked up at him gravely. 

“Have 1? Honest, Jim?” 

“But you ought to wear shoes and stockings.” 

“Why ?”? 

“You'll ruin your feet if you don’t.” He looked at 
her appraisingly. ‘Pink would be a becoming color,” 
he said. “Your hair cut even. One of those Alice-in- 
Wonderland combs.” 

“People would laugh,” she said. 

“J wouldn't.” 

She looked up at him shyly. “You're nice,” she said. 
“T like you.” 

“7 like you.” 

“As much as Cecily?” He felt that she was waiting 
breathlessly for his reply. 

“T would,” he said. “In a pink dress and slippers 
and an Alice-in- Wonderland comb.” 

She jumped up from the flag-stones, took a few slow 
steps toward the door, glanced over her shoulder at 
Jim. 

“You are nice,” she repeated. “I do like you, Jim.” 

She plunged toward the door in an agony of embar- 
rassment and bumped into Cecily coming out of the 
house. Jim returned to the hedge. Cecily addressed 
Susan. 

“Ts the hunger strike over?” she asked. 

“What?” Susan asked vaguely. “What did you 
say i 

“Oh, nothing!’ Cecily shrugged her shoulders. 
“What's the use? I suppose you're going out to start 
snother fieht.” 
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Susan appeared to be in a sort of gentle daze. 
q “Fight?” she repeated absently. ‘Oh, no.” She 
lz smiled dreamily. ‘I guess I'll just go up-stairs and 
a wash my face.” 
wie Cecily stood watching Susan’s dignified departure. 
ue Her expression was puzzled, astonished. After a time 

' ~ she glanced at Jim. A smile curved her lips, glinted 
} | . in the clear dark amber of her eyes. 

Te ‘Have you ever been connected with a circus?” she 
ah | asked, walking toward him across the terrace. 

Wi | Jim’s sympathy, just then, was entirely with Susan. 
t tl He resented Cecily’s beauty, accented by the simple 
ce frock, because it was the cause of the child’s unhappi- 
| ness. He resented, too, the smile curving Cecily’s lips. 
ae She was thinking, no doubt, of the conversation which 
| Susan had reported. He resented more than either his 
| it acute awareness of her, his involuntary response to the 

‘iN beauty he resented. When he spoke his voice was 
1) edged with acerbity controlled with obvious effort. 

| “Tt shouldn't be difficult for you to find out,” he said, 

| looking up at her directly. ‘“You seem to have a genius 
| for acquiring information.” 

Her smile widened, waking a sleeping dimple. There 
iu was in it the same impish quality which in Susan’s 
smile was endearing. 

“Tt was open and above-board,” she replied in laugh- 
ing defense. “Besides, anything’s fair in—’’ She 
paused, then added,—“war.” 

“Specious!"’ Jim clipped out a clump of box marring 
the margin of the hedge. 

“But ethical,” she countered. ‘“‘Any court of justice 
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would agree. You must have had experience in taming 
wild cats,’ she continued. “Susie seems completely 
subdued. Are you sure you've never been connected 
with a circus?” 

Her gaiety was contagious. Jim felt his resentment 
ebbing away. 

“Never—until now,” he replied. 

“You win!’ She said amiably. ‘We are pretty 
awful, aren’t we? A private menagerie. Parker is a 
startled doe and Susie’s a wild cat. Tommy is a donkey 
and Father’s the big bad wolf. I—” She paused, 
smiling down at Jim from the arm of a wicker chair. 

“Yes?” he asked, neglecting the hedge. “In the 
menagerie, what are you?” 

“T don’t know.” A shadow clouded her gaiety. “I'd 
like to think of myself as something magnificent, a 
white peacock, a bird of Paradise, a mythical creature 
with wings and wisdom and glamour.”’ She smiled rue- 
fully, a little embarrassed, a little sad. “Really, 
though,” she continued. “I’m afraid I’m just the tor- 
toise-shell cat who thought she was a lion.” 

The words, lightly spoken, gave Jim a new impres- 
sion of Cecily. Was her arrogance a defense? Under 
her surface manner of self-assurance was she unhappy, 
restless, confused? At the moment he felt drawn to 
her by something more intangible than her beauty. A 
dangerous moment, filled, for him, with disturbing 
magic. His heart beat with an accelerated rhythm. 
There was a singing sound in his ears, 

The moment passed. Cecily laughed, a clear gay 
sound, unacquainted with sadness or regret. 
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“Can you tame donkeys?” she asked teasingly, “and 
ambitious tortoise-shell cats? Father would give you a 
Croix de Guerre. A shining gold medal,” she added, 
moving away from the arm of the chair. “Think how 
magnificent it would look with your six medals for 
swimming !” 

She was gone before Jim could formulate an ade- 
quate reply. Odd that she should have disturbed him 
so for a moment. He was a sentimental idiot. Of 
course she was neither confused nor unhappy. She was 
hard as a crystal, though like a crystal, clear and 
shining. He would not permit his sympathies to be- 
tray him. He did not like her. He— 

Jim surveyed the gouge ‘n the box-wood hedge and 
swore softly under his breath, 








CHAPTER VIII 


a 


IM, partially dressed for the evening, his blond 
-fiead still damp from a shower, sat beside an open 
window in his bed-room in the cottage. Writing 
materials were arranged on the table before him. A 
sheet of stationery bore the crisp salutation— 
“Dear Lenore’ — 
He scowled at the paper, laid down his pen and lit 
a fresh cigarette. He didn’t want to return to Roselyn 
for Lenore’s house-party and he was finding it difficult 
to decline her invitation. He had promised, of course. 
That was the worst of it. He had promised soon after 
he came to “Meadowbrook” when the party was still 
in the undetermined future and he had used any means 
at his command to placate Lenore. Now that the time 
had arrived he found himself in a perplexing situation. 
The house-party would be fun, he reflected, tilting 
his chair on its back legs and exhaling spirals of smoke. 
It would be pleasant to be himself again, to wear din- 
ner-clothes, to sleep as late as he liked, to swim and 
drive a speed-boat, to see the old gang, Vic and Kay, 
the Arnolds, Ellen Lancaster, Dusty Blair. He thought 
regretfully, for a moment, of Lenore’s Normandy 
farm-house, the walled garden, the lawn sloping down 
to the Sound, the perfect food and service which were 
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a part of the ritual of Lenore’s smartly conventional 
life. It would be pleasant to be with Lenore again, to 
be petted and fussed over and admired, a prodigal 
returned from the husks and the swine. 

Pleasant, but— Perhaps he was afraid to go. Per- 
haps that was the truth of the matter. He might find 
the old life too easy and agreeable. He might not 
want to return to “Meadowbrook” after the week-end. 

Why should he? He wasn’t getting anywhere. He 
couldn’t conceive of a life-time of living with the 
MacPhersons and serving the Vaughns in the capacity 
of an extra man in and about the house. It was quixotic 
to stay, perhaps. He was a romantic fool, though cer- 
tainly there was nothing romantic in using a typewriter 
clumsily and pulling weeds and buying groceries. Per- 
haps if he accepted Lenore's invitation, some one would 
be there who'd put him on to a decent job. Business 
conditions were improving. The newspapers were Op- 
timistic. Perhaps— 

But he liked being at “Meadowbrook.” He glanced 
out of the window, over the young apple trees to the 
visible portion of the grounds at the rear of the house. 
The sunset was fading into the clear still light of early 
evening. It was aswell place. It had gotten under his 
skin. In comparison with the farm, the dignity of the 
low stone house, the towering trees, the rolling mead- 
ows, Lenore’s Normandy farm-house was a toy, amus- 
ing but somehow ridiculous, a house to set in a lawn of 
artificial grass under a Christmas tree. 

Jim’s eyes lingered thoughtfully upon the tranquil 
scene. Presently two figures came into view, scattering 
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his thoughts. The first figure, amazingly, was Susan, 
a dainty almost unrecognizable Susan in a pink dress 
artfully ruffled, slippers tied with bows, an Alice-in- 
Wonderland comb restraining her taffy-colored hair. 
She walked toward the house along the drive with con- 
sciously mincing steps, her pointed chin lifted high. 
Behind her, at a respectful distance, followed Wilfred, 
the farmer’s boy. It was apparent from his attitude 
that he had been scorned and that, with masculine per- 
versity, he was looking for more. 

Jim laughed. Little monkey! She'd lost no time in 
acting upon his suggestions. The pink dress and the 
slippers tied with bows were probably the reason for 
the shopping trip to the city which she and Miss Parker 
had made yesterday. Susan was testing the effect of 
her altered appearance, and with obvious success, upon 
the only male person on the estate approximating her 
age. 

Jim was amused and touched. Susan, too, he re- 
flected, had gotten under his skin. He watched the 
small mincing figure until the pink ruffles had whisked 
out of sight, feeling as he fancied Pygmalion must have 
felt when his statue came to life. He had, inadvert- 
ently, discovered an approach to Susan. Not that he 
wanted her to be tamed entirely. He was fond of the 
spunky little rebel. He'd never thought that he cared 
for children especially, except Kay’s babies, of course, 
still at the nursery age. Young Vickey and Kitten. 
He'd like to see them. His attention returned to the 
sheet of stationery on the table. 

Did he want to spend the approaching week-end in 
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Roselyn? He'd have to make up his mind. He was 
taking Dolly to dance to-night and he ought to mail the 
letter to Lenore while he was in the village. He 
scowled at the sheet of paper, rocked back and forth 
on the tilted legs of the chair. What should he do 
about it. A decision became increasingly difficult. He 
ought to finish dressing and get under way. Should he 
accept the invitation? Or should he tactfully decline? 

Why not let Fate decide the question. Jim took a 
coin from the watch-pocket of his trousers. Heads 
he'd go and tails he wouldn’t. He tossed the coin ex- 
perimentally, realizing as he caught it, that it was the 
quarter Cecily had flung at him that afternoon in the 
drive. He'd kept it for a lucky piece. Quite an ordi- 
nary quarter, he reflected, balancing the coin on the 
palm of his hand, and yet invested with an especial 
importance. It had had a great deal to do with his 
being at “Meadowbrook.” Lucky or not, at any rate, 
it had a certain sort of charm. 

Heads he'd go and tails he wouldn't. He tossed 
the coin, watched it descend to the table, spin, roll, 
waver, come to a stop. In that split-second he knew 
that he didn’t want to go back to Roselyn. 

The decision of the coin was unimportant. He took 
up the pen, ignoring the coin with a feeling of defiance. 
He'd make his own decision. The pen moved swiftly 
over the paper, making a scratching sound, which, pres- 
ently, blended with the melody of a dance tune loudly 
and cheerfully whistled. 

Half an hour later Jim drove the MacPhersons’ 
coupe down the drive toward the road. It was nearly 
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dark. In the deepening dusk he saw a solitary figure 
seated in an attitude of despondency on the fence-rail 
beside the mail-box. 

“Hello!” he called. “Want a lift?” 

Tommy did not alter his position. 

‘No, thanks,” he replied in a hollow voice. “I'm not 
going anywhere.” 

“All right.” Jim released the brake. “T just thought 
I'd ask.” 

‘Hey, wait a minute!” Tommy detached himself 
from the fence-rail. He walked over to the coupe, his 
hands in the pockets of soiled flannel trousers, his 
shoulders hunched under a prep-school blazer, start- 
lingly striped. “You going to the village?” he asked. 

Jim nodded. 

“Will you—?” Tommy hesitated. “Can I trust 
you?” he asked solemnly, his expression strained and 
anxious under a drooping lock of hair. 

“Of course,” Jim assured him. 

“T mean it’s pretty private,” the boy continued. “I 
mean, I wouldn’t want it to get around, if you know 
what I mean.” 

“You can rely on my discretion, old man.” 

‘“Well—” Tommy gulped and went on. “You know 
the girl that works in the drug-store ?”’ 

Dolly ?” 

“That's her.” The gloom lifted for a moment from 
Tommy’s countenance. “Pretty smooth, eh Jim?” 

“She’s very attractive.” 

“Well, will you take her a letter from me?” Tommy 
drew from under his jersey a somewhat crumpled en- 
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velope. “I was just trying to decide whether to put it 
‘n the mail-box or not,” he continued. ‘‘I should think 
a fellow would have a right to ask for his letters back. 
But gosh, I don’t know what she'll do—” 

Jim drew his eyebrows down over his twinkling 
eyes. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. ‘Have you and 
Dolly quarreled ?” 

Tommy worried a loose bit of gravel with the toe 
of his oxford. “Well, Dad wouldn't let me use the 
Pierce after he got better. I'd taken her out in it lots 
of times before and I guess she sort of got the impres- 
sion that it belonged to me. I haven’t had any money 
to take her out with for about three weeks. That's 
why I thought maybe I'd better get my letters back.” 

“But what could she do?” Jim asked, controlling his 
amusement with difficulty. 

“She could do plenty,” Tommy hinted darkly. “She 
knows Dad’s got jack.” 

“But Tommy—” Jim protested. 

“Tt happened to a fellow at school,” Tommy went 
on. “His father had plenty of jack and the girl who 
worked in the drug-store in the town where the school 
is sued him for breach of promise and it got in the 
papers and cost his dad a lot of money.” 

“But the fellow of whom you're speaking was—well, 
older than you are, wasn’t he?” 

“T don’t know what difference that makes,” Tommy’s 
voice was a little aggrieved. “Anyway, it was the mess 
Pete VanHorn got into that got Dad all hot and both- 
ered over Fay and me.” 
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“Fay?” Jim inquired, 

Tommy, for a moment, forgot his anxiety in the 
pleasure of flaunting his previous conquests. “Fay’s an 
actress,” he said. ‘It was on account of her that I got 
fired from the school before this last one. I used to 
skip classes on Wednesdays to go to the matinees,” he 
added, unaware that he was informing Jim of the 
juvenile nature of the entanglement. She sent me her 
photograph with something written on it and the Head- 
master found it and told Dad. Maybe you've seen 
her.” He leaned against the door of the car and, with 
a great deal of manner, lit a forbidden cigarette. She 
was the red-head in the white bathing-suit in ‘Baby 
Face.’ ” 

“T’'m afraid I missed that one,” Jim said. 

The swagger deserted Tommy, leaving him young 
and frightened, ridiculous and yet appealing. “If 
Dolly does make a fuss,” he said, swallowing nervously, 
“Tt’ll be all up with me. Dad said if I ever got into 
another scrape, he’d do something drastic, leave me 
here to work on the farm or send me to a military 
school. I can’t help it if women like me,” Tommy 
continued plaintively. “I mean I can’t help it if they 
get ideas and start a fuss.” 

“T suppose that is difficult to avoid,” Jim said. 

“Tt’s fierce! I’m different from most fellows, I guess. 
I’m sort of sympathetic. Now Dolly—Gosh, Jim, if 
Dad should find out—Maybe you could talk to her,” 
he suggested hopefully. ‘‘You’ve been to college. 
Maybe you could.” 

“T don’t know about that,’ Jim replied doubtfully. 
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“You know how it is. She probably wouldn't like me 
to interfere.”’ 

“You could try, anyway, couldn't you? I mean I’m 
pretty desperate, Jim. If Dad should find out, I'll run 
away. I'll join the Navy and go to China, or some- 
where.” 

The boy was in earnest. There was bravado in the 
threat but there was determination, too. Jim became 
a little alarmed. 

“Don't go yet,” he advised. “I'd wait if I were you.” 

Tommy looked up eagerly. “You mean you'll talk to 
her?” he asked. 

“T'll try. Give me the letter.” 

The envelope changed hands. 

“That’s swell of you, Jim,” Tommy said, the weight 
of anxiety lifting. ‘“Gee, I don't know how to thank 
you.” 

“Better wait. I may not succeed.” 

Tommy’s lifting spirits drooped again. “That's so,” 
he said. He sighed sentimentally. “She was fond of 
me, I guess. Poor little girl! I certainly feel like a 
cad. Well, cheerio, Jim!” He attempted a jaunty 
salute. It did not quite come off. Jim perceived that 
the boy was really frightened. 

“Cheerio!”” He returned the salute. The car moved 
slowly forward. Tommy wandered into the shadows 
at the side of the drive, his shoulders hunched, his atti- 
tude dispirited and forlorn. ‘Keep your chin up!” Jim 
called encouragingly. “We aren't licked yet, old man!” 

Tommy made no reply. The car picked up speed. 
As Jim drove through the gateway and along the road 
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to the village he took with him a mental picture of 
Tommy moving dejectedly into the shadows, his 
shoulders hunched under the prep-school blazer. Ridic- 
ulous young donkey! Of all the preposterous ideas! 
Tommy fancied himself as a dashing Don Juan, a 
debonaire man about town. He needed the discipline 
of a military school. He needed to be made to work 
on the farm. He needed... 

Jim caught himself up sharply, remembering with 
disconcerting clarity that he, too, at Tommy’s age, had 
been a ridiculous young donkey. He, too, had boasted 
to assert his fledgling maturity, had swaggered to con- 
ceal self-consciousness, inner uncertainty, the perplexi- 
ties of adolescence. It was a part of the painful process 
of growing up, aggravated, in Tommy’s case, by a fan- 
tastic imagination and too many talkies featuring plat- 
inum blondes. But he sympathized with the boy. He, 
too, had fallen in love with annoying frequency. His 
youthful love affairs had been like recurring cases of 
hives, uncomfortable but impermanent—until he had 
met Lenore... 

Tommy, he suspected, was more precocious than he 
had been at the same age. He, Jim, had been big and 
blundering like a half-grown St. Bernard. Tommy 
was slight and slim as a reed, disposed toward gallantry 
and dreams, more articulate, certainly, than he had 
been, possessed of a greater amount of that engaging 
deviltry so attractive to ladies of any age. Tommy had 
been badly spoiled. No doubt at all about that. 

He might have relieved the boy’s mind at once, 
There was a practical reason, though, for keeping him 
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on the rack. Tommy had delivered a weapon into his 
hands. He’d use it to extract a little industry from the 
youngster. Tommy would work off his school condi- 
tions or he’d know the reason why. He had found a 
way to bring Tommy to time. 

Why did that concern him? Was it any business of 
his what Tommy did or how Susan looked or who sent 
poems to Cecily? Why did he seem to consider himself 
in the light of a guardian angel for the Vaughns? He 
was becoming as interfering and managing as a fussy 
maiden aunt with crusading instincts. Possibly he 
would develop into an eccentric old gentleman who 
padded about in carpet slippers, applying spiritual 
mustard-plasters, dispensing sweetness and light. Uncle 
Ambrose, a homespun philosopher in a rusty frock- 
coat and spreading cravat, making over a badly mis- 
managed world. 

Uncle Ambrose! Jim smiled sheepishly into the 
moonlit night. This, then, was the result of acting in 
the capacity of an extra man in and about the house. 
Too many women to boss him. Too much feminine 
fussing. Too much close contact with the household. 
He needed a man’s job, something that required vigor 
and resourcefulness, something creative and demand- 
ing. Well, beggars couldn't be choosers. At least he 
was on his own. 

Jim accelerated the speed of the car. He didn’t feel 
like Uncle Ambrose to-night. The prospect of an 
evening with Dolly was stimulating. They'd go to 
“Dutch’s,” the beer-garden he had discovered over 
near Cherry Hollow. It would be fun to dance with 
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Dolly to-night, out-of-doors, in an atmosphere of 
Bavarian bar-maids and Strauss waltzes and moonlight 
sifting through the branches of the trees. He hadn't 
had a great deal of freedom and gaiety since he came 
to ‘‘Meadowbrook.” 

To-night he would be himself again, not the play- 
boy Jim whom Lenore glorified and cherished, not Jim 
the extra man at the Vaughns, but the Jim he both 
regretted and approved, the Jim who followed vagrant 
impulses, the Jim who could become agreeably senti- 
mental over moonlight and “The Blue Danube” and 
dancing out-of-doors in the soft summer night. He 
wouldn’t think of his personal problems or of the 
insidious Vaughns. He would drown Uncle Ambrose 
in amber foam. What was the tune from that German 
movie? ‘Two Hearts in Waltz Time’— 

He hummed the melody as the road merged into the 
main street of the village. Swell night! he thought, 
moved by the ingratiating rhythm of the song. “Dum 
dum de dum”. .. He'd give Dolly the time of her 
life. “Dee dum deedeedeedum”. .. Funny kid. He 
liked her. Good Lord!— 

A car rushed past him, speeding like a rocket under 
the arching trees. He recognized the sound of the 
motor, the fawn-colored enamel, the long smooth lines 
of the open roadster. It was Cecily’s car with Cecily 
at the wheel, driving somewhere, alone. A feeling of 
irritation routed the melody of the song. Little fool! 
Jim thought grimly. She’d break her neck or be ar- 
rested! Where was she going? Whom was she going 
to meet? Was she—? 
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Uncle Ambrose! The guardian angel! Jim grinned 
derisively at his personable features dimly reflected in 
the mirror above the wheel. What was it to him? 
He didn’t care where she was going. Let her break 
her neck or land in jail. It was a matter of complete 
indifference to him. She could take care of herself. 

He thought that he had convinced himself of his 
indifference to Cecily’s fate. He turned the corner into 
the street where Dolly lived with something of a 
flourish. But he did not hum again. The pleasure. 
of anticipation was a little dimmed. He kept seeing 
the fawn colored roadster and the slender figure at the 
wheel. Under his surface conviction of indifference, 
he knew, with disturbing certainty, that it was not 
Uncle Ambrose who was concerned about Cecily. The 
Jim he regretted and approved followed her with his 
thoughts, wanting to dance with her, wanting to ride 
with her in the open roadster, anywhere, into the soft 
summer night, 





CHAPTER IX 


»* 


TaN as evening, Mister,” Dolly said, settling her- 
self into the MacPhersons’ coupe. “A moon 
and everything.” 

“Made to order.” Jim slipped in behind the wheel. 
“IT wired the weather-man.” 

“That was thoughtful. I’m glad you mentioned 
plenty of stars.” 

“Oh, stars, of course!” Jim set the car in motion. 
“They've been polished especially for you.” 

“Somebody did a good job.” 

“They'd better. "This is an occasion. I'd have had 
them all fired.” 

“Oh! Mr. Mussolini!” 

“No, The Angel Gabriel travelling in disguise.” 

Nonsense. A broad white road. A summer night 
lavishly sprinkled with stars. Jim recaptured the feel- 
ing of gaiety he'd had earlier in the evening, had and 
lost in the moment that Cecily’s roadster had shot past 
him through the village. He stopped thinking of 
Cecily, diverted by Dolly’s banter, inconsequential, 
amusing, spiced with her salty shrewdness and gamine 
humor. She looked almost demure to-night in a white 
flannel coat and a white beret pulled over her glinting 
curls. The red sandals added a piquant touch. 
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‘Where are we going?” Dolly asked. 

Jim glanced down at her side-wise and smiled. 

“Getting worried?” he asked. 

“No.” She returned the smile. “Just curious— 
that’s all.” 

“Have you been to ‘Dutch’s’?” Jim asked, 

“Dutch’s? Whew!” The exclamation was a whis- 
tling sound of pleasure and surprise. “Stepping high 
and wide, aren’t you, Mister. Why not run in town 
to the Ritz?” 

“Ts it that sort of place?” Jim asked. “I’ve never 
been there in the evening. Once or twice on my after- 
noons off, I thought it was rather amusing.” 

“But I’m not wearing my emeralds,” Dolly objected. 

“Don’t you want to go?’ 

“Oh, yes!” He knew that she was pleased. Excite- 
ment bubbled in her voice. But, after a moment, she 
said, “You needn’t, you know. I mean it’s expensive 
at ‘Dutch’s.’ I'd just as soon go somewhere else. 
Maple Grove or ‘Greenie’s’ or just ride.” 

“Hush up!” Jim said, pretending to be offended. 
“T told you this was an occasion. I have a week's 
wages in my pocket. Fifteen dollars! Let's shoot the 
roll!” 

“Okay, Mister!” Excitement bubbled again in her 
odd husky voice. She gave Jim’s hand upon the wheel 
a quick squeeze. “High, wide and handsome! Excuse 
our dust. It’s not correct, anyway, to wear emeralds 
with a beret.” 

Jim liked having her there beside him, warm and 
friendly, as undemanding as a kitten. He was touched 
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by her consideration. If fifteen dollars would buy her 
a handsome evening, certainly she should have it. 

They left the highway, presently, and turned into 
the road that led through Cherry Hollow. The bor- 
ough, set in a wooded depression between gently rolling 
hills, lay before them after a time. In the moonlight it 
was charming, a village from Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, a stage-set for The Pied Piper of Hamelin. The 
artfully quaint houses, located apparently at random 
among dog-woods and pines and wild-cherry trees, 
were inhabited by artists, more or less successful, 
writers, musicians, a sprinkling of less-gifted individu- 
als who enjoyed living in an unconventional community. 
A stream ran through the hollow, crossed by bridges, 
dammed, here and there, into pools rimmed with iris 
and splattered with lily pads. 

“This is a cute place, isn’t it?’ Dolly remarked as 
the MacPhersons’ coupe followed a winding lane, 

“Crazy,” Jim replied. ‘The houses couldn't have 
been built according to an architect’s blue-prints. I 
think they sprang up like mushrooms some morning 
after a heavy rain. This road seems to end in a gar- 
den wall. Where do we go from here?” 

They had some difficulty in finding their way out. 
Eventually, however, after an interval of bumping 
along picturesque but rutty lanes they found the road 
they had lost. 

“This is right,” Dolly said encouragingly. “There’s 
the theatre over there.” 

The Cherry Hollow Theatre was located beside the 
stream in a depression at the end of the borough. Jim 
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had known of it before he came to “Meadowbrook,” 
had passed it once or twice riding about the country 
on his free afternoons. Now as they approached the 
low stone playhouse, he diminished the speed of the 
car. The theatre had a significance for him aside from 
its history, its location, its distinctive reputation. 
Cecily’s friend, Jeremy Clyde, was connected in some 
way with the company here. Perhaps Cecily was here 
to-night. Perhaps that was where she’d been going 
when she sped past him through the village. 

A performance was obviously in progress. The win- 
dows were rectangles of light. A number of cars were 
parked at the side of the playhouse. But the fawn- 
colored roadster was not there... 

“Going in?”’ Dolly asked, amiably. 

Jim realized, then, that the MacPhersons’ coupe had 
been advancing at a snail's pace, that in the moment 
Dolly spoke he had stalled the engine. 

“Sorry,” he said, a little disconcerted, “It’s interest- 
ing, isn’t it? The building used to be a mill.” 

“So [’ve heard,” Dolly remarked. “I mean, who 
hasn’t? Ever see a show there?” 

“No,” Jim replied, resisting an impulse to explain 
that a performance at Cherry Hollow should not be 
called a “show.” 

“T did—once.” Dolly’s voice was both amused and 
disparaging. “It was a drama, I guess. Everybody 
died or went crazy before it was over. On the stage, 
I mean. The audience seemed to like it all right.” 

“You didn’t?” 

“Tt gave me the fidgets,” Dolly said frankly. “I like 
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a show with plenty of dancing and pretty clothes. This 
place is too high-brow or something for me. The 
scenery isn’t much. And people pay money,” she mar- 
veled, ‘“‘to sit on those benches!” 

That seemed, for the moment, to dispose of Cherry 
Hollow. The car, its motor purring again, picked up 
speed on the open road. Dolly told Jim of a “show” 
she’d seen once when she went to visit her aunt in 
New York. She recalled the comedian’s jokes and 
sang the hit number of the musical score in her engag- 
ing voice. The rhythm was perfect. She remembered 
all of the words. By the time they had reached 
“Dutch’s,” Jim had lost the feeling of being a little 
out of sorts. They drew up before the roadhouse, sing- 
ing in a jovial and discordant duet— 






“Sing hallelujah, hallelujah! 
Sing hallelujah, all the day!”’... 






Jim parked the car and opened the door for Dolly. 
“Melody by Dolly,” he said, smiling down at the 
sparkling face under the white beret. “Discords by 
Jim.” 

“T’ve heard worse.” She tucked her arm compan- 
ionably through Jim’s. ‘But I can’t remember when. 
Listen! Isn’t the music swell!” 

The orchestra wore Bavarian costumes. The drum- 
mer looked like Old King Cole in suspenders and bare 
pink knees. The dance floor in the garden was dimly 
lighted and moonlight sifted down through the 
branches of lofty trees. Dolly danced with spirit and 
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faultless rhythm, the white beret pressed against Jim’s 
shoulder, the red sandals twinkling across the floor. 
Once she drew away from him, glanced up, her eyes 
narrowed and crinkling. 

“Nice going, Mister,” she said. 

“Nice going, Lady.” 

“You dance better than you sing.” 

“Thanks.” Jim smiled. “I don’t do either as well 
as you do. I’m a little out of practice.” 

“T’'m not kicking!” 

Her cheek pressed his shoulder again. Her slim 
rounded body felt firm, buoyant, held lightly in his 
arms. There was something about Dolly, something 
piquant, something moving. She was enjoying her 
handsome evening so thoroughly. The music was 
swell... 

They sat in a stall, separated from other stalls by 
sapling screens covered with vines. A bulb in a swing- 
ing lantern made a rosy pleasant light. A girl ina wide 
scarlet skirt, a striped apron and peasant blouse brought 
glass mugs of beer. 

“Skoal!? Jim lifted his mug and smiled at Dolly 
across a tablecloth checkered in blocks of red and 
white. 

“That isn’t Dutch. I knew a Swede once.” Dolly 
dipped her nose in foam, grimaced, set the mug on the 
table. 

“Don't you like it?” Jim asked. 

“Tt tickles my nose.” 

“T’l] get you something else.” 

“Never mind. I’m happy.” She glanced about the 
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garden, her eyes shining, her cheeks naturally pink 
under the film of raspberry rouge. People were coming 
in crowds, smart looking people, Jim observed, his eyes 
following Dolly’s; dowagers and debutantes, men with 
a ruddy country look and perfectly tailored clothes, 
college boys and boys of Tommy’s age, coltishly debo- 
naire. Since beer had become fashionable it was obvi- 
ous that the cream of the countryside patronized 
“Dutch.” 

‘“There’s the Patton girl who’s to be married soon,” 
she informed Jim, indicating a party just entering the 
garden, 

“The red-head?” Jim asked, not particularly inter- 
ested. 

“No, the dark one. And that’s the man she’s going 
tomarry. They’re friends of Ce— of Miss Vaughn's. 
She’s to be a bridesmaid at the wedding.” 

“Yes?” Jim was still apparently indifferent. But the 
small vivacious brunette held his attention now. She 
had, or was to have, a homespun counterpane for a 
shower gift. Cecily had seen Mrs. MacPherson un- 
packing his trunk. Cecily! Where was she now? Had 
she broken her neck or landed in jail? Little fool! 
Not so little, tall for a girl, long graceful legs, a thor- 
oughbred look. .. He brought his straying attention 
back to Dolly. 

“You know,” he said looking at her intently, “‘you 
don’t look like the sort of woman who drives young 
men to the ends of the earth.” 

The flax-blue eyes, rayed with mascaraed lashes, 
widened in surprise. 
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“T?” she asked. ‘The ends of the earth?” 

Jim nodded. 

“But who?” she asked. “You're kidding. You've 
got me mixed up with Greta Garbo. I’m laughing.” 

“Tt’s no laughing matter, young lady.” Jim main- 
tained a grave expression. “A young man confided in 
me to-night.”” He took a crumpled envelope from his 
pocket. “‘Here’s his farewell message. I hope it 
will teach you a lesson.” 

She took the envelope from Jim, glanced at the in- 
scription. 

“Oh, Tommy!’’ Amusement glinted in her eyes. 
“What's it all about. I thought he’d jilted me.” 

“He wants the letters he’s written you. You've 
kept them, I suppose.” 

“Oh, yes!” She laughed. ‘“They’re tied up with 
pink ribbons and pressed forget-me-nots. Why does 
he want them?” 

“He's afraid you may sue him for breach-of- 
promise.” 

“Well I’ll—!” A sort of amused tenderness re- 
placed the startled expression in her eyes. “I guess I 
shouldn’t have gone out with him. He’s cute, though, 
Tommy is. You think what a sweet little boy he must 
have been and how smooth he'll be when he grows 
up and gets some sense. Didn’t you tell him? I mean, 
you don’t think I’d do anything so—so crazy, do you?” 

“No to both questions,”’ Jim replied. 

‘Why not?” 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’m going to use you to make 
Tommy work off hig school conditions.” 
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She slipped the letter, unopened, into the pocket of 
her coat. 

“I’m a girl scout. No, I don’t mind.” She glanced 
at him quickly, shrewdly. ‘‘What do you care?” she 
asked. “About Tommy, I mean. Or is he part of 
your job?” 

‘He seems to be. I don’t know. He’s a nice kid. 
No, I'll tell you.”” Jim smiled his slow engaging smile. 
“T think I’m destined to be an Uncle Ambrose.” 

“Uncle Ambrose?” Her expression was puzzled. 
“What do you mean.” 

“A dear old meddling soul who brings up other 
people’s children. Can’t you see me?” he continued, 
embroidering the theme. “I'll have a long white beard 
and carry peppermints for kiddies in my pockets and 
ham-bones for dogs and I'll let the birds build nests 
in my nice long beard. Dear old Uncle Ambrose!” 

“You!” she scoffed. 

“You're losing interest in me,” he said plaintively. 
You keep looking off over there. Who is it? Some- 
body you know?” 

“Tt’s Cecily Vaughn,” she said. “Over there in the 
booth beside the orchestra. She’s with the Clyde fel- 
low from the theatre. Pretty, isn’t he?” Her voice 
was faintly derisive. ‘And does he know it!” 

She hadn’t broken her neck. She hadn’t landed in 
jail. She sat with her elbows propped on the table, 
her chin resting in the cupped palms of her hands. Jim, 
from his position, at the other end of the dance floor, 
saw her in profile, the curls over her ears under a small 
soft hat, her straight nose, her firm round chin, her 
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long slender throat melting into the ruffled blouse that 
she wore with a suit of some sort of woollen material, 
pale yellow, effectively simple. 

His eyes turned from Cecily to her companion. 
Jeremy Clyde was a dark romantic-looking young man 
with a beautiful profile and hair a ripple too wavy. He 
was slight but well-built and not much taller than 
Cecily. He didn’t look “artistic.” He was im- 
maculately dressed in clothes conventional in material 
and cut. But he did look “pretty,” somehow, and, 
somehow, again, well aware of the fact. 

Dolly’s voice cut short a more prolonged scrutiny 
of Cecily and her companion. 

“Ts she going to marry him?” Dolly asked, her ex- . 
pression interested and alert. 

“Marry him!” Jim said brusquely. “Good Lord! 
How should I know?” 

“You needn’t bite my nose off.” 

“I’m sorry.” Jim smiled an apology. “Really, 
though, I don’t know anything about it.” 

“Meaning little girls shouldn't ask questions.” 
Dolly leaned across the table and touched Jim’s hand. 
Her smile, he thought, was a little forced, her voice 
a little sharp. “All right. I’m sorry, too.” 

The orchestra made preliminary sounds. In a mo- 
ment the melody of a waltz floated out into the night. 
Jim remained seated at the table, his eyes, almost with- 
out his knowledge and certainly without his full con- 
sent, fixed upon the stall in which Cecily sat with Jeremy 
Clyde. Presently they rose, pushed back their chairs, 
walked out upon the floor. 
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They danced well together, silent, perfectly syn- 
chronized, absorbed in the music and in each other. 
Jim watched them, held in a curious suspense, as 
Cecily and her partner approached the end of the 
floor. Would she see him, speak to him? 

It may have been the intensity with which he watched 
them that attracted her attention. It may have been 
that she had seen him previously and knew where he 
was sitting. At any rate, as her partner turned her 
rhythmically at the end of the floor, Cecily looked 
directly at Jim, smiled and lifted her hand in an almost 
imperceptible gesture. Jim returned the salutation and 
with a gentleness in his eyes of which he was completely » 
unaware, watched Cecily and her partner revolve 
smoothly, expertly, among the dancers on the long 
stretch of crowded floor. 

A sharp exclamation came from Dolly. When he 
looked at her Jim saw that her eyes were glittering. 

“Did you see that?” she asked. 

“See what?” Jim shook himself out of a mild sort 
of daze. 

“That Jeremy Clyde!” Dolly snapped open a vanity 
case with a vicious thumb nail. 

“What about him?” 

“He gave me the run-around. Looked right through 
me, the bum!” 

“Do you know him—well ?” 

“Well enough!” Dolly slapped powder against her 
nose. “I’ve had a couple of dates with him and when 
he comes over to meet Miss Vaughn, he hangs around 
the store. I don’t like him, understand. I think he’s 
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a lizard. But he can’t high-hat me and call it a day. 
[ll—’ Her expression changed, softened. She 
laughed shakily. ‘The storm's over. Forget it. ['m 
awfully sorry.” She snapped the lid of the vanity case 
and smiled across the table at Jim. “Well, Uncle 
Ambrose,” she said, “if your rheumatism isn't too pain- 
ful to-night, let’s hobble around the floor.” 

But her handsome evening was spoiled. Her gaiety 
was forced; and, sooner than Jim had expected, very 
soon after Cecily and her escort left the garden, she 
suggested that it was getting late and he'd better take 
her home. When she said, as they stood on the porch 
of the small frame house where she lived with an 
assorted flock of relatives, ‘Swell evening. High, 
wide and handsome” he knew that she wasn’t telling 
the truth. 








CHAPTER X 


x 


Ging was waiting for him when he returned to 
“Meadowbrook.” The instant he saw her car 
standing in the lower end of the drive, Jim felt that he 
had known she would be there. The fawn-colored 
roadster blocked his progress. He jammed on the 
brakes and sounded the horn of the coupe. 

The roadster did not move, but Cecily turned and 
waved a handkerchief over the lowered top of the car. 
Jim left the coupe and walked up to her. 

“Good evening,” he said distantly. 

“Flag of truce.” The handkerchief fluttered again. 
“No machine guns or hand grenades. This is neutral 
territory. Besides, I have a flat.”’ 

Jim examined the tires and found that one was de- 
fated. 

“When did it happen,” he asked. 

“Fifteen minutes ago,” she replied. 

“Where?” 

“Here.” 

“You could have run up to the garage on the rim.” 

“Could but didn’t,” she said airily. 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“T thought you would be coming along this way 


soon.” 
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“Oh! Well, I won't try to fix it here. Drive on up 
to the garage.” 

“You drive for me.” It was scarcely a command. 
Her voice was as soft as silk. ‘It’s so hard to steer 
with a flat on the front wheel.” And taking his acqui- 
escence for granted she moved over from under the 
steering wheel. 

Jim opened the door and took the place she had va- 
cated. ‘‘Where’s the key?” he asked, inspecting the 
dash-board. 

‘In my pocket.” Cecily settled herself comfortably 
against the upholstery. 

“Ts this a hold-up?” Jim turned and looked at her 
directly. She was watching him. Moonlight, blue- 
white between the hemlocks that bordered the drive, 
showed him the amused expression in her eyes, the 
smile that curved her lips. 

‘You're a suspicious person,” she said. “Spies must 
be, I suppose. But doesn’t it ruin your disposition?” 

Jim ignored the question. 

“Did you gouge that tire with a knife?” he asked in 
what he hoped was a reprimanding tone. 

Neither the words nor the tone had a chastening 
effect. 

“T might have,” she replied serenely, “if I’d thought 
of it or had a knife or the thing hadn't obligingly 
gone flat.” 

“Well, what can I do for you?” He thought that he 
knew what she wanted and was resolved upon a re- 
fusal. The resolution gave his voice an unapproach- 
able tone. It was an attitude which he was determined 
to maintain. 
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“You don’t sound very—clubby,” she said. “Are 
you hungry or sleepy or anything?” 

‘No.”’ 

“That’s good. I want to talk.” 

“But why to me?” 

“Oh, enemies intrigue me. If I’d been in the war, 
I'd probably have wanted to sit out in No-Man’s-Land 
and exchange pleasantries with the Heinies. May I 
have a cigarette?” 

Jim supplied a cigarette and a light. In the flare 
of the match he saw distinctly the golden lights in her 
eyes. His hands were aware of her. He flicked the 
match into the drive. 

“Thank you.” She made herself comfortable again. 
“Did you have a pleasant evening?” 

‘Very pleasant.” 

“Dutch’s is fun. Good orchestra. I didn’t know 
that the girl in the drug-store was a friend of yours.” 

“She’s a nice kid,” he said. ““Amusing. Good dancer.” 

“I’m sure she is.” Cecily’s voice was silken. “I meant 
no disparagement. You needn't get out your duelling 
pistols.” 

He deserved that, Jim thought. He needn’t have 
defended Dolly so vigorously. It was just that Dolly 
preyed upon his conscience a little. He had an idea 
that it wasn’t only the Clyde fellow’s snub which had 
spoiled her evening. She must have been aware of his 
interest in Cecily and her escort. That placed some of 
the blame on Cecily. Doubtful logic—but useful. It 
strengthened his resolve to refuse the request which 
he felt certain she was about to make, 
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Presently it came. 

“Jim,” she said, breaking a lengthening silence. 
“Will you do something for me?” 

“I'm afraid I can't,” he said briefly. He'd thought 
that to put her in her place would give him a great deal 
of pleasure and satisfaction. It wasn’t working out 
that way. He felt a little embarrassed, instead. He'd 
sounded like a prig. 

“Tt isn’t what you think,” she assured him, “I don’t 
care if you tell Father that I was with Jerry to-night. 
That isn’t important. Father knows how I feel about 
Jerry. What I want you to do for me is important.” 

Jim continued silent. 

“T mean, will you hear my side of the story?” she 
continued, in earnest now, the bantering tone gone out 
of her voice. “Even if we are enemies—Let’s call it 
a court-room confession. The prisoner at the bar hasa 
right to be heard, hasn’t he? You know only Father’s 
side. Jim,” she said, “it isn’t infatuation. I’m awfully 
in love with Jerry.” 

He hadn’t expected a statement so simple and sin- 
cere. He hadn't expected directness from Cecily. This 
frank appeal to his sympathies was more devastating 
than cajolery or tricks. He'd have to strengthen his 
defenses. They were beginning to weaken. 

“Father's so pig-headed,” she went on. “He is, Jim. 
He’s as obstinate as a mule.” 

“That doesn’t mean I’m not fond of Father,” she 
continued. “I am fond of him and proud of him. He 
built up his own success, as you've probably heard, and 
he’s kept his head above water during this ghastly 
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depression. Besides that, he’s sweet in lots of ways. 
But he is pig-headed,”’ she repeated. “I think it’s 
stupid to be fond of people blindly, to admire your 
father just because he is your father, if he isn’t an ad- 
mirable person. It doesn’t make you love people less 
to know their weaknesses. Sometimes it makes you 
love them more.”’ 

She tossed away her cigarette. Its tip described a 
thin arc of light against the shadows. Jim sat, silently 
attentive, behind the wheel of the roadster. 

“Tf Mother had lived it would have been different,” 
she went on, after a moment. ‘“‘Father adored her. 
After she died he did nothing but work. We've never 
known him until this summer. He doesn’t know us at 
all. He’s never paid any particular attention to us, 
except to blow us up when he couldn’t avoid the issue. 
That’s why Susan and Tommy are so frightfully 
spoiled. Father doesn’t know any of us. He doesn’t 
realize that I’m a woman with some intelligence and 
discernment.”’ She paused, turned to him with an apolo- 
getic smile. ‘‘Am I boring you unbearably. Tell me 
if I am. That wouldn’t be a tactful approach to a 
request.” 

“You aren’t boring me,” Jim assured her. “I’m in- 
terested.” 

“You see,’ she went on presently, “I want to do 
something with my life. I found that out the winter 
I was a debutante. It was fun at first but I got awfully 
bored. J wanted to do something. I tried for the 
stage and I did get a small part because I’m not too bad 
looking and I knew a girl who knew a director. They 
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gave me the air after three rehearsals. I didn’t blame 
them. I was awful. And then I wanted to go in for 
aviation but Aunt Alicia made Father put a stop to 
that. And I had a newspaper job last winter but I 
couldn’t seem to tug at anybody’s heart-strings. I 
couldn’t even spell. I—” She laughed ruefully. “T 
told you once that I’m the tortoise-shell cat who 
thought she wasa lion. I look like somebody who does 
interesting things, at least to myself I do, and I’m 
always sure that I’m going to be a shining success. But 
I have no particular talents.” 

“One,” Jim said. “You dance beautifully. And one 
other, at least, you play a swell game of tennis.” 

“But—I don’t do either well enough,” she replied. 
“J wanted to be terribly interested in something. Iwas 
getting discouraged, and then I met Jerry.” Her voice 
caressed the name. She seemed, for a moment, com- 
pletely detached from Jim, unconscious of his presence, 
absorbed in some personal thought or feeling, too inti- 
mate to be shared or expressed. “I found Jerry,” she 
went on, “and I found myself. I knew that Jerry was 
my job. Jerry has more than a touch of genius. But 
he needs a tremendous amount of encouragement and 
sympathy and understanding.” 

“How old are you, Cecily?’ Jim asked, moved by 
her sincerity, vaguely alarmed for her, unaware that 
he was asking her a personal question or that he had 
addressed her, intimately, using her name. 

“Twenty,” she replied. “I know what you're think- 
ing,”’ she added. “You're thinking that I’m patheti- 
cally young and romantic and idealistic. You're a hard- 
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ened old cynic, I suppose.” She laughed teasingly, 
gaily. “A tottering wreck of at least twenty-six or 
seven or eight, completely disillusioned. It isn’t because 
I’m romantic,” she continued, the gaiety in her voice 
muted by a seriousness, young and ardent and appeal- 
ing. “I know how I feel about Jerry. I know that he’s 
capable of fine and splendid achievements. I know/ 
I am boring you,” she added contritely. 

“No,” he protested. ‘No, you aren’t.” 

“But I had to tell you all this so you’d understand,” 
she went on. “I want Father to know Jerry. Father 
has the quaint idea that actors and artists are lily-like 
creatures, indolent and as soft as mush, with no, what 
he terms moral fibre. They aren’t. Jerry isn’t, at 
least. He can beat me at tennis and swim like a fish. 
He’s well read and well informed. He’s serious about 
his work. I want Father to know him.” 

Jim moved restlessly. He was becoming weary of 
Jeremy Clyde. He doubted the actuality of the virtues 
Cecily listed. Jeremy Clyde. The name was an affecta- 
tion. He'd probably been christened Jerome or Jere- 
miah. Moral fibre. He doubted that, too. 

“Why bother about your Father?’ he asked, con- 
scious that the words were edged with sarcasm. ‘Why 
don’t you get married. You're past the legal age.” 

She considered that for a moment. Then—“We’ve 
talked of it,” she said slowly. “Jerry has suggested 
it. But it’s taking too great a chance. If Father 
should cut me off with a quarter, Jerry would have to 
give up the stage and get a job. That wouldn’t be 
helping him. No,” she said decisively. “I want Father 
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to know Jerry and to help him. One good part would 
make him. We have the part.” Her voice was almost 
breathless with excitement. “A friend of Jerry’s has 
written a play with a perfect part for him. I want 
Father to back it. Why shouldn’t he? His company 
holds a mortgage on a theatre in New York.” 

So that was it! Jim wondered whether the idea was 
her own or a thought flowering in Clyde’s mind. He 
dismissed the suspicion. After all, he didn’t know the 
fellow. Dolly’s opinion could be discounted. She 
might have been piqued. She might be in love with him 
herself. Still he was vaguely troubled, conscious of a 
feeling of concern for Cecily, of resentment and dis- 
trust. 

“Now for the favor!” Cecily drew a long breath. 
“Tim,” she said, with admirable directness, “I want you 
to suggest to Father that Jerry must come here for a 
visit, the first week in September, after the theatre 
closes.” 

Jim made an inarticulate sound of protest. 

“Wait a minute,” Cecily added quickly. ‘This is the 
idea. Forbidden fruit. You know. Make Father 
think that if Jerry can visit us, I'll lose my fondness for 
him. It’s possible. No, it isn’t. I'll love Jerry as long 
as live. But it’s a sporting proposition. Both Father 
and I stand a chance to win—or lose.” 

‘“Possibly,”’ Jim said, amused at her ingenuity, a 
little appalled by the task she was setting for him. 
“But why do you ask me to make the suggestion?” 

“Who else could lask? Parker, I suppose, or Aunt 
Alicia or Norah? Besides,” she continued rapidly, 
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“if you're working with Father to break up my friend- 
ship with Jerry, you can doit easily. Father will think 
it’s a clever device. He’ll probably raise your salary.” 

“But I’m not,” Jim said. “That was your idea.” 

“T know,” She laughed. “I’ve known it for some 
time. It was only just at first that I thought Father 
had hired you to spy on me. I was so upset and un- 
happy, then, that I could have imagined anything. But 
you can do this for me. You have a way with you, 
Jim. Look what you've done for Susan.” 

“For Susan?” 

“Of course you've done it. And let me tell you, 
it’s nothing short of a miracle. Father knows it. He'd 
like to think that he’d accomplished the transformation 
with the discipline he’s always talking about. But he 
knows that isn’t true. Will you do it, Jim?” 

“Perhaps,” he replied. “If it’s possible. If there 
is an opportunity.” He sat erect behind the wheel. 
“Have you any idea how long we've been talking ?”” 

“Hours!” Cecily’s laugh was gay and friendly. 
“You’ve been very patient and polite. Is that really 
daylight? Is it morning?” 

“It is. The roosters are about to crow. Give me 
the key.” 

She gave it to him at once. He started the motor, 
drove the car slowly up the drive, stopped at the side 
of the house. Cecily was out of the roadster before 
he could open the door. 

“Thank you.” She stood beside him for a moment. 
In the pale gray light her face was weary but peaceful. 
“T can’t tell you how grateful I am.” 
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“Good-night.”” Jim's voice was brusque. 

“Good-night.” For a moment her hand lay on his 
arm in a friendly intimate gesture. For a moment he 
breathed the spring-like fragrance of the perfume she 
used. For a moment there was between them mutual 
understanding and respect, friendliness — And some- 
thing more disturbing. Jim was aware of it. Did she 
feel it, too? He wasn’t sure. When she spoke again, 
her voice was gentle, a little drowsy, soft as a caress. 

“I am grateful, Jim,” she said. “It’s nice to have 
found a friend. Good-night—good-morning.” 

He did not watch her go quietly into the house. 
Action, he thought, might do something helpful about 
the disturbing emotion he felt. He drove the roadster 
into the garage and walked down the lane to the coupe. 
Driving back, he glanced up at the house. Cecily’s 
windows were dark. She had probably tumbled into 
bed without turning on a light. 

Action produced no helpful results. He was aware 
of disturbing emotion as he ran the coupe into the Mac- 
Phersons’ garage, as he let himself into the cottage 
and cautiously climbed the stairs. In his room he sat by 
the window, watching the gray light brighten, hearing 
the first rustling sounds of birds waking from sleep, 
feeling the farm stir and breathe in response to the first 
threads of sunrise streaking the east. 

He regretted the talk with Cecily. He hadn’t 
wanted to know her. He preferred to believe that she 
was selfish and arrogant and spoiled. In that there was 
safety for him. If he was going to like her— 

He did like her. The Cecily she had shown him 
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was worthy of admiration, clear-thinking, loyal, sincere. 
So very, very lovely. He wished she hadn’t confided 
in him. He resented this feeling of wanting to pro- 
tect her, of wanting to wring Jeremy Clyde’s neck, of 
wanting to know her more intimately, of wanting the 
moon and the stars and a mortgage on the Milky 
Way— 

Oh, hell! Jim moved restlessly. Glancing down, 
he saw the quarter he had flipped the evening before 
lying heads up on the floor. “Heads he'd go and tails 
he wouldn't.” Heads! Perhaps it would be wise to 
go. It wasn’t too late to wire Lenore. Destiny. It 
was taking a chance to stay. 

For a moment he stood irresolutely, pressing the 
coin into the palm of his hand. Then he laughed, a 
laugh of amusement at himself. Let Destiny do its 
worst. He'd wanted shaking up, hadn’t he? He'd 
wanted to feel alive. Well, he’d take his chances. He’d 


stay. 
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CHAPTER XI 


ad 
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IM stood beside the sedan waiting for Mr. Vaughn 

who was strolling about the lawn with MacPherson 

discussing the planting to be done in the fall. It was 
a murky August morning, likely to be hot when the sun 
burned through the mist. Jim hoped that the expedi- 
tion with Mr. Vaughn would not be a long: one, 
Already he felt uncomfortable in the riding breeches 
and camels hair coat that he wore when he chauffeured 
the family. If he had accepted Lenore’s invitation, he 
would be on Long Island to-day. Thinking of a morn- 
ing dip in the blue water of the Sound, of breakfast 
on the terrace under a striped umbrella, he regretted, 
for a moment, that he had decided not to go. He 
reached for a cigarette, remembered that he was on 
duty, settled into a state of moist resignation. 

The station-wagon careened around the turn in the 
drive that led from the garage. —Tommy, at the wheel, 
was bound for his morning session with Mr. Jordan 
in the village. He saw Jim and came to a lurching 
stop, got out, walked over to the sedan. 

“Hey, Jim!” he said in a cautious whisper. “Have 
you got them yet?” 

Them? Oh, yes. The letters Tommy had written 
Dolly. Jim assumed a grave expression, 
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“Not yet,” he said. 

Tommy’s face clouded. 

“Gosh!” he said dolefully. “You've talked to her, 
haven’t you?” 

“Ves,” 

“IT suppose she was pretty cut up.” Tommy’s ex- 
pression indicated a certain degree of mournful satis- 
faction. ‘Poor little girl!’ he said in a sentimental 
voice, and then, sentiment giving way to anxiety, “Do 
you think she will make a fuss?” 

“T don’t know.” Jim took the liberty of quoting 
Tommy. “You know how women are.” 

Tommy considered that for a moment in gloomy 
silence. Presently he said, “If she should, what would 
you advise? I mean you’ve been to college and all. 
What would you do, Jim?” 

“T’ve never been sued for breach of promise. Look 
here, old man. You've got me all wrong.” 

“But if you had,” Tommy persisted. “If you were 
me, what would you do?” 

Jim glanced away across the lawn. His lips were 
beginning to twitch into a smile. 

“Well, then, if I were you,” he replied, after a mo- 
ment, “I'd work off those school conditions and get in 
solid with your father. Just as a precaution,” he 
added. “An umbrella for a rainy day, an ace in the 
hole.” 

Tommy looked disappointed. He preferred, Jim 
thought, more spectacular measures. “I don’t know,” 
he said doubtfully. “Seems to me—” His expression be- 
came, all at once, as bland as a fair weather cloud. 
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“Hello, Dad,” he said, rocking back and forth from his 


toes to his heels in a jaunty care-free manner. 

“Good-morning.” Mr. Vaughn's voice was amiable. 
His health had greatly improved. He looked ruddy and 
handsome in a linen suit immaculately laundered. 
‘Where were you at breakfast ?” he asked his son. 

“JT oyerslept,” Tommy replied with dignity. “I 
studied pretty near all night and nobody bothered to 
call me.” Aware that his Father’s mood was amiable, 
a plaintive note crept into his voice. ‘I don’t see how 
I can be expected to get to breakfast on time if—” 

“Or anywhere else,” Mr. Vaughn cut in, glancing 
at his watch. ‘“Aren’t you due at Jordan's at nine 
o'clock ?” 

“Ts it later than that?”” Tommy’s astonishment was 
elaborate. “Is it later than nine o'clock?” 

“Ten minutes past. Better get going, hadn't you?” 

Yes, air,” 

“Know your lessons?” 

“Yes, sir.” Tommy’s entire attitude was that of an 
earnest student, except that the slacks and the yellow 
jersey were a trifle inconsistent. ‘Well, so long, Dad; 
so long, Jim. See you later.” 

Mr. Vaughn did not appear to notice that Tommy's 
parting remark was exclusively for Jim. 

“Jordan reports that he’s doing better,” Mr. 
Vaughn said, stepping into the front of the sedan. 

Jim took his place behind the wheel. “He’s been 
studying, I think.” 

“Discipline,” Mr. Vaughn said complacently and 
Jim smiled as he turned on the ignition. 
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A shout halted their immediate progress. Susan 
scampered down the terrace steps, disregarding femi- 
nine finery and slippers tied with bows. 

“Please, Dad,” she said breathlessly, teetering on 
the running-board of the car, “will you take me to 
Mary Lillian Patton’s house on your way to wherever 
you're going?” 

“Hop in,” her father invited. 

Susan looked at Jim. 

“In front?” she asked, 

“Why not?” Mr. Vaughn opened the door, “There's 
plenty of room.” 

Susan settled herself between her father and Jim. 
The sedan rolled down the drive. 

“Somebody looks very nice this morning,” Mr. 
Vaughn remarked. “Don’t you think so, Jim?” 

“Swell !’’ Jim saw Susan’s face in the mirror attached 
to the wind-shield. It was as pink as a carnation under 
the brim of a leghorn hat. 

“Cecily had better watch out,” Mr. Vaughn con- 
tinued. “Looks as though we may have another beauty 
in the family.” 

The carnation pink in the small mirrored face deep- 
ened to rose. Susan folded her hands primly over 
a rubber bag in her lap. 

“T’ve got my bathing suit,” she said both shy and 
pleased. ‘And a towel and some talcum powder.” 

“Tt’s a swimming party, is it?” Mr. Vaughn asked 
in a conversational tone. 

“Mary Lillian is having a birthday.” Susan ex- 
panded in the agreeable and unaccustomed atmosphere 
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of adult approbation. “I've got a present for her. 
It’s a book,” she added. 

“T thought you didn’t like Mary Lillian,” her father 
continued. ‘‘Didn’t you hide in the barn the last time 
she came to see you?” | 

“T don’t like her,’”’ Susan replied serenely. “She's 
an awful baby and fraidy-cat. There’s going to be a 
wedding at her house, though, next month in Septem- 
ber. I thought I'd better be nice to Mary Lillian so 
that maybe I'd be invited.” 

Mr. Vaughn laughed. “You're growing up, Susie,” 

“I'd rather not be called Susie,” she said, with dig- 
nity. “Or Susan, either. My name is Sue. Here’s the 
gate, Jim. I could have walked only I might have 
ruined my slippers.” 

“Well, well, welll’? marvelled Mr. Vaughn. 

The sedan turned into the Patton place, followed 
a shaded drive to a pillared house of Georgian brick 
surrounded by gardens and lawns. Children were 
playing croquet on a grass court at the side of the 
house, little girls in dainty dresses, boys in clean white 
linen. The party had just begun. 

Jim opened the door for Susan and handed her out 
with a flourish. The wide hazel eyes thanked him for 
adding a touch of ceremony to her arrival. She blew 
a kiss which included her father and Jim and walked 
toward the children. There was in her approach a hint 
of condescension, a suggestion of boredom politely 
disguised. 

Mr. Vaughn laughed with affectionate amusement. 

“You'd think she was a debutante,” he said, as Jim 
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returned to his place behind the wheel. ‘hey learn 
early, don’t they ?”’ 

“She’s pretending she’s someone important.” Jim 
smiled. ‘The bride, or the maid-of-honor.” 

“She isn’t a bad-looking child. The transformation 
is amazing.” Mr. Vaughn glanced shrewdly at Jim. 
“How did you do it?” 

“T?” Jim's laugh disclaimed all credit for Susan's 
reformation. ; 

“She’s certainly impressed by you,” Mr. Vaughn 
continued. ‘She tags after you like a shadow. I'd no 
idea she’d ever be interested in weddings and clothes.” 

“Susan is very feminine,” Jim said. “Her vanity is 
blossoming. It would have happened—some time.” 

“And you had nothing to do with it? Don’t be un- 
duly modest, Jim. That’s no way to get on in the 
world.” 

“Oh, something, perhaps.’ Jim was becoming in- 
creasingly embarrassed. “‘I like Sue.” 

“Sg do I. But I’ve never been able to work the 
miracle. Went at it the wrong way, I suppose. I’ve . 
neglected the children,” he added soberly. “I've left 
them pretty much to schools and governesses. Work, 
the depression—I’ve not been with them, until this 
summer, continuously, that is. Tommy—Cecily— Do 
you know anything about this Clyde chap?” he asked 
abruptly. “Cecily thinks she’s in love with him.” 

The question caught Jim’s straying attention. Here 
was his opportunity to make a suggestion. This was 
the golden moment to present, as his own, the plan 
which Cecily had devised. Mr. Vaughn was in a recep- 
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tive mood. He had only to go about it tactfully. He 
let the moment pass into eternity. 

“No,”’ he said, and then, realizing that his reply was 
a little curt, “Nothing,” he added, “except that he 
writes very bad poetry. Do we turn here, sir? Is the 
place on the Cherry Hollow road?” 

Mr. Vaughn dismissed his family and turned to the 
business at hand. 

“This side of Cherry Hollow,” he said. ‘Not far 
from here—a mile or so. It’s a property we've had to 
take over, a riding academy. We'll sell it at public 
auction, I suppose, if anybody’s fool enough to make 
a bid. Another white elephant.” 

The abandoned riding academy appeared to be a 
white elephant of the most hopeless variety. The 
place, formerly a farm, was overgrown with weeds and 
brambles and blackberry bushes. Everything needed 
repair, the fence, the stables, the jumps, the old farm- 
house, the drive. Mr. Vaughn shook his head and 
worried the end of his cigar. 

“Pretty bad, isn’t it?” he said to Jim as they walked 
through the dim stable festooned with cob-webs and 
littered with mouldy odds and ends of harness and rope 
and moth-eaten blankets and corn-cobs and fodder. 

“The land should be worth something,” Jim said. 

“Real estate doesn’t bring anything in the present 
market,” Mr. Vaughn replied. ‘‘No, we'll take a lick- 
ing on this. Not that that’s a novelty. I'd better get 
in touch with an auctioneer. We'll get the taxes, 
maybe.”’ 

They came out into sunlight. Jim’s eyes moved over 
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the weed-grown oval in the meadow, the sagging rail 
jumps, the house huddling forlornly under the low 
branched trees. 

“Was it ever a paying proposition?” he asked. 

“Yes” Mr. Vaughn replied. “Four or five years 
ago it was tremendously successful.” 

“T should think it might have been,” Jim said mus- 
ingly. ‘The location is excellent. It’s only a mile from 
the Green Acres Club and within a short distance of 
four towns, to say nothing of the country places around. 
What happened ?”’ 

“The place changed hands. The last fellow who 
ran it hadn’t much initiative. I suppose it requires a 
certain amount of personality to make a success of a 
riding academy. It’s like an inn or a road-house. You 
have to cater to people’s whims and crochets. The 
ladies especially must be pleased. Now, you—” Mr. 
Vaughn looked at Jim speculatively. “You have some 
of the qualifications. Do you think you could take over 
this place and make it go?” 

Jim’s heart leapt. He steadied it with a prompt 
application of common-sense. Mr. Vaughn wasn't in 
earnest. He was merely talking. 

“I’ve had no experience,” he replied as casually as 
he could. 

“You know something about horses,” Mr. Vaughn 
persisted, defending his former statement. 

“Oh, something.” 

Mr. Vaughn’s eyes twinkled. 

“MacPherson told me you brought ‘Lady’ through 
an attack of the colic the other night.” 
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“Tt wasn’t bad. She was in fair shape when the vet 
arrived. I know a few simple remedies. There were 
horses on my uncle’s place.” 

‘““‘Where was that ?” 

““Whitehall—out beyond Chestnut Hill.” 

“The King place?” Mr. Vaughn asked quickly. 

“Yes, sir. I lived with my uncle. My parents died 
when I was a child.” 

“MacPherson came from the King place.” 

Yes, sir,’ Jim smiled. 

“So that’s the connection. MacPherson hasn’t men- 
tioned it. You don’t trade on your uncle’s reputa- 
tion?” 

“T tried to,” Jim admitted, “when I was first out of 
college. It didn’t seem to get me anywhere. This job 
with you is the first I’ve had.” 

“Hmm!” Mr. Vaughn looked thoughtful. ‘What 
college?” 

“Princeton—’29. I’m one of the lost generation.” 

Mr. Vaughn made no reply. He stood, for a time, 
on the steps of the house looking over the property 
with a minutely appraising scrutiny. Presently he 
walked to the car. 

“All right,” he said. “Let’s go.” 

The short drive back to “Meadowbrook” was ac- 
complished in an almost unbroken silence. Once Mr. 
Vaughn roused from his absorption to ask, “Know any- 
thing about fox-hunting?” and, some time later, he said 
in an abstracted voice, as though he was thinking aloud, 
“Horse-sense and personality. That’s the combina- 
tion.” 
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Jim would not let himself believe that Mr. Vaughn 


was considering the proposition he had mentioned so 
casually. But he thought of it during the afternoon, 
to the exclusion of Lenore’s house-party and the oppor- 
tunity he’d lost for promoting Cecily’s scheme. He’d 
like to have a go at a job like that, he thought, digging 
holes for fence posts in the blistering heat of the August 
afternoon. Not a chance of it, though. He'd learned, 
hadn’t he? not to expect a break. And yet— 

He was silent at supper. He hadn’t much appetite. 

“What's the matter, Jamie?’”? Mrs. MacPherson 
asked, disguising her concern in a simulated huff. 
“That’s short-cake, and you haven’t touched it.” 

“Tt’s swell,” Jim assured her. “I’m not hungry, 
that’s all.” 

‘Why not?” she asked with asperity. 

“Let him alone, Bessie,"” MacPherson said. ‘“He’s 
been working in the sun.” 

Jim glanced at MacPherson. The lean, sandy Scot 
was regarding him with an expression which he did 
not understand. There was kindness in it, affection and 
pride. He wondered, vaguely, why MacPherson 
should be especially pleased with him this evening. 
He hadn’t made more than a fair success of digging 
the post-holes. 

The same expression puzzled him later, when 
Tommy came to the cottage to summon Jim to the 
house. 

“What does Mr. Vaughn want with you, Jamie?” 
Mrs. MacPherson asked when Tommy had delivered 
his message and gone. 
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‘Wants to fire me, I guess.” Jim paused to answer 
the question on his way upstairs. 

“T doubt that,”” MacPherson said quietly, and it was 
then that Jim saw again the expression he noticed 
at supper. 

“What—?” he asked hesitantly and “What?” 
queried Mrs. MacPherson. 

“Jim will tell you later, Bessie,” MacPherson said 
mildly. “Try to contain yourself in the meantime. 
I don’t want to spend the evening turning a deaf ear 
to your hints.” 

Mr. Vaughn sat in the library in a haze of cigar 
smoke, making rapid calculations on a pad on the desk 
before him. He glanced up as Jim entered the room. 

“Sit down,” he said cordially. ‘This is likely to 
be a long session. Smoke, if you care to.” 

“Thank you.”’ Jim sank into a leather chair and lit 
a cigarette. 

Mr. Vaughn came to the point with gratifying 
directness. 

“Do you think you can handle that Riding Acad- 
emy ?” he asked, watching Jim intently. 

Jim glanced up questioningly. To his surprise, Mr. 
Vaughn appeared to be in earnest. 

“T'd like to have a try at it,” he said. 

“Have you thought of it since this morning?” 

“All afternoon.” Jim smiled a little self-consciously. 
The cigarette trembled in his hand. Steady. He must 
not seem too eager. 

“T’'ve been telephoning all afternoon. I think it’s 
well worth taking a chance. The property wouldn’t 
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bring anything like its value at public auction. This is a 
good time to put the place in order. Labor and ma- 
terials are cheap. You can take charge of the repairs. 
There are masons and carpenters in the village.”’ 

“How soon?” Jim managed to ask. 

“Immediately.” Mr. Vaughn's tone was crisp and 
decisive. ‘‘We’ll get it partially ready for the hunting 
this fall. There won’t be much business during the 
winter. By spring we'll be all set.” 

Jim experienced a moment of panic. 

‘T’m not sure,” he said doubtfully. “T think I can 
do it. I’m not unduly modest, as you suggested this 
morning. But I’ve had no experience—except with 
horses. You're probably taking a chance.” 

“T know that,” Mr. Vaughn said kindly. “It’s a 
gamble, of course. Two or three of our directors 
think I’ve gone crazy. But my guess is as good as 
theirs."" He smiled reminiscently. “I told them so. 
It didn’t set very well. They've turned in plenty of 
wrong answers in the last few years. Well, what 
about it?” 

“Yes, of course. That may be a wrong answer, 
too.” 

“IT don’t think so. Horse-sense and personality. 
You certainly know something about catering to whims 
and crochets. You've catered to all of us here.” 

“Reward for valor?” Jim murmured. 

“Not at all. I think you can do it.” Mr. Vaughn 
was as delighted with the new project as a child with a 
new toy and proportionately genial. “I had a talk with 
MacPherson this afternoon and he agrees with me.” 
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That explained MacPherson’s expression. He 
wouldn’t have mentioned his conversation with Mr. 
Vaughn under a third degree grilling. He was prob- 
ably getting the grilling now. Jim felt warmly grate- 
ful to the MacPhersons. 

“There’s no doubt about your being competent to 
please the ladies,” Mr. Vaughn went on, his eyes 
twinkling at Jim. “I never have any idea whether a 
young fellow is good-looking or not but a straw vote 
in my almost entirely feminine household seems to 
settle that question. You are, it appears, a cross be- 
tween a young Viking and the discus thrower with 
possibly just a touch of that whats-his-name in the 
movies who plays society cow punchers and last sum- 
mer’s lifeguard at Cape May. I mention this, in pass- 
ing, because it’s likely to be an asset.” He opened a box 
on the desk, selected a fresh cigar, regarded it with a 
guilty expression. “I smoked my allotment for today,” 
he said irritably. ‘How do they expect me to talk 
business without a cigar?” 

“They don’t,” Jim said, grateful for a change in the 
conversation. 

“That’s all poppy-cock!” Mr. Vaughn proved his 
point, to his own satisfaction, at least, by lighting the 
cigar. “I’m as well as I’ve ever been—or practically 
so,” he amended. “The first of September I'll start 
going in to the office at least two mornings a week. 
You're fired, Jim.” The fragrant smoke increased his 
geniality. ‘You weren't a bad secretary, though, ex- 
cept that your typing left much to be desired. Now, 
see here—I have an idea—” 
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Jim drew his chair close to the desk and the two 
plunged into possible figures and specifications. Jim, 
hesitant at first, found himself making suggestions, 
even arguing a point with his employer, now and then, 
and in one instance, winning the final decision. He 
thought that Mr. Vaughn was pleased with his sug- 
gestions. He was sure of it when, at the conclusion 
of the conference, his employer opened a cupboard 
above the fire-place and took from it a bottle impres- 
sively labeled and blobbed with disks of sealing-wax. 

“Might as well be killed for a sheep as a lamb,” he 
observed, pouring the golden brandy into glasses. “Miss 
Parker is going to raise Cain when she discovers I've 
smoked more than I should have to-day. She counts 
the cigars left in the box.” 

The thought of dove-like Miss Parker actually rais- 
ing Cain amused Jim. He smiled at Mr. Vaughn over 
the rim of his glass and responded with enthusiasm to 
the toast his employer proposed, “Well, Jim, here’s to 
making the answer right. A galloping new deal, my 
boy.” 

The glow produced by the brandy lightened the con- 
versation. Mr. Vaughn questioned Jim about his 
college career and talked of his own. They discussed 
fishing and base-ball and the possible causes of the de- 
pression. “It’s a mathematical fact that panics occur 
in cycles,” Mr. Vaughn expounded. And “A tarpon’s 
the gamest fish in the sea—” Jim contributed. And 
“Good old Connie Mack hasn’t a chance of winning 
the pennant this year,” they both agreed. 

To Jim, settled comfortably in the leather chair, Mr. 
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Vaughn's obvious enjoyment of this evening of mild 
dissipation was a little touching. His employer had 
been lonely this summer, cut off from his work, stranded 
in a bickering feminine household. It had worked out 
very well for him, however. If Mr. Vaughn hadn’t 
been convalescing and bored—If he, Jim, had gone to 
Long Island for the week-end—lIf Cecily hadn’t flung a 
quarter at him that afternoon in the drive— 

He abandoned, after a time, a lazy attempt to trace 
events to their sources and possible conclusions. The 
brandy gave him a relaxed pleasant feeling. The pros- . 
pect of independence and an interesting job added im- 
measurably to the glow. Life had its moments. He 
settled deeper into the chair and lit a fresh cigarette. 

It was late when Jim, at last, rose to leave. Mr. 
Vaughn went with him to the door. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. ‘We're both taking a 
chance on the thing.” 

Jim wrung the hand he extended. 

“I’m awfully grateful,” he said. “I've tried to be 
casual about it but I don’t feel that way. I guess you 
know. It’s the first real break I’ve had.” 

“Tt’s a sporting proposition,’ Mr. Vaughn said en- 
couragingly. ‘You work the repairs and taxes out of 
that elephant's hide and we'll call it an even break, 
Good-night, boy.”’ 
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down the terrace steps at the side of the house and 
through the garden, taking a short-cut to the cot- 
tage. A figure detached itself from shadows. 

“Tim!” Cecily called, softly. 

He halted in the path beside the miniature fountain, 
one foot threatening a clump of night-blooming stock. 
She came up to him, laughing. 

“T’ye been waiting for you,” she said. “Forward of 
me, isn’t it? It’s getting to be a habit.” Her voice 
was light, gay, excited. “I’ve never believed in victims 
caught in the tentacles of Habit. Maybe there’s some- 
thing in it after all. Jim, what did he say?” 

Jim looked at her, mentally blinking. 

“What did who say?” he asked. 

“Father. You've been with him all evening. Didn't 
you drop a hint about Jerry? I thought that was 
probably why you were there.” Her hand, as light as 
a butterfly, touched the sleeve of his coat. “Wasn't 
it? Didn’t you make a single helpful suggestion?” 

“Several,” Jim said. ‘But they weren't about you 
and your Jeremiah.” 

“Jeremiah! I loathe you! NoI don’t. You're teas- 
ing. You did, didn’t you, Jim?” 
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“You're a self-centered young lady.’ Jim found it 
impossible to be distant and unapproachable. The 
rosy glow took care of that very nicely. 

“Who isn’t?” she countered. “But if you weren’t 
talking about Jerry and me all those hours and hours 
I’ve been waiting out here getting soaked with dew and 
bitten by ear-wigs—What are ear-wigs, Jim?—what 
were you talking about? Oris it a secret? Something 
important and masculine that I wouldn’t understand ?” 

“It isn’t a secret.” Jim felt his mouth stretching 
into a grin. Luckily the night was as dark as a dungeon. 
Maybe she wouldn't notice. “I was getting fired,” he 
said. 

“Fired!” He thought there was a note of alarm in 
the soft exclamation. The glow was responsible for 
that, too, he decided. 

“Fired!” he repeated impressively. ‘Discharged.” 

Her laugh was disbelieving. 

“That isn’t true!” She sniffed daintily. ‘Father 
doesn’t waste Napoleon brandy on men he’s discharg- 
ing. What has happened. Dark as it is, I can see 
how smug and pleased with yourself you look.” 

“Sounds terrible.”’ 

“It is.” She stood very close to him, her hand resting 
on his arm. 

“Thanks,” Jim said, wanting to cover her hand with 
his, prudently resisting the impulse. “It felt like a 
silly grin. If I’m not entirely respectful to-night,” he 
went on, “put me in my place. When an extra man in 
and about the house is elevated beyond his station, it’s 
apt to go to his head.” 
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“Tell me, Jim. Let’s sit in the summer-house. It’s 
buggy and the benches are damp, but I think we can 
stand it. I’ve been silently screaming all evening. 
Roger Beach has been here. Listening to the things 
he wouldn’t tell another soul in the world is exhausting. 
Let me talk myself sleepy. Come on, Jim. Be a lamb.” 

“I’m not sure that I should.” Jim appeared to hesi- 
tate. “Is it conventional for you to sit in a summer- 
house with the manager of a riding academy? I’m a 
little vague about social distinctions.” 

“A riding academy!” She laughed. “Is that what 
you and Father are up to? I thought, at dinner, that 
he had something on his mind. And this afternoon 
he was spouting sulphur at somebody over the tele- 
phone. Do you like the idea?” 

“Tremendously.” Jim followed her to the summer- 
house built about the stone foundation of a smoke- 
house at the end of the garden. “I feel as though I’d 
been knighted. Your father works fast when he gets 
an inspiration. My head is still spinning.” 

“That’s the brandy. This bench is wet.” 

“Sit on my coat.” He spread it on the rustic bench. 

“Thank you, Sir Walter. The age of chivalry isn’t 
dead. Has Father taken over the place on the Cherry 
Hollow road?” 

“Like Grant took Richmond.” Jim sat beside Cecily 
in the summer-house screened with vines. “Your father 
is swell,” he said with enthusiasm. “I hope I won't 
fall down on the job.” 

“Oh, you'll make a success of it,” Cecily assured him. 
“Tust the sight of you on a horse will bring the deb- 
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utantes flocking in swarms and yearning ladies on the 
verge of spinsterhood and ladies whose husbands don’t 
understand them. You know,” she said candidly, 
“you're unusually good-looking.” 

“Hush up!” he said. “Words like that go to my 
head.” 

“You are,’”’ she continued, “in a big clean breezy 
way. You look so—so dependable.” 

“Thanks,” he said, with a short scofing laugh. “Big 
and healthy—and dumb.” 

“Gracious, no!” she protested. “Strong and not so 
silent. You make women feel fragile and delicate. At 
least you have that effect upon me. I want to squeal 
and be awfully feminine about the bug that is crawling 
up my arm.” 

“Slap it,’ Jim advised. ‘““That involves less wear 
and tear on the emotions. And as for my effect upon 
you, red-hot rage was your first reaction.”’ 

“T know.” She laughed reminiscently. ‘You were 
rude about ‘Lady’ that day in the drive. I probably 
deserved it,” she admitted. ‘I shouldn’t have ridden 
her at all. But Jerry was in one of his despairing 
moods, then, and I was terribly worried.” 

“You avenged yourself. You flung a quarter at me. 
Do youremember? I kept it for a lucky piece. It was 
the first money I’d earned since my first year out of 
college.” 

_“Have you kept it?” she asked in soft surprise. 
“That was vile of me, wasn’t it? Because I did it 
deliberately for revenge. I thought you were a visitor 
at the Beaches’ or the Pattons’. You looked—I couldn’t 
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bear you at first. I thought Father had engaged you 
as a sort of private detective. I—’ Her voice trailed 
off into silence. Presently she asked, ‘What did you 
think of me?” 

He told her in some detail. They sat on the bench 
in the summer-house, smoking companionably, talking, 
sharing the intimacy of laughter. Jim could scarcely 
distinguish her features. Her dark dress of some filmy 
material melted into the shadows. Her face, her arms, 
her hands, moving in characteristic gestures, were pale 
in the darkness, as thick and soft as plush. Her voice, 
low and silken at times, light and gay, her voice and 
the spring-like perfume she used, were all that identified 
her as Cecily—that and her effect upon Jim, the re- 
luctant admiration he felt for her, the protecting con- 
cern she had awakened in him the night she had talked 
of Jeremy Clyde. 

Jim talked of himself. It was in keeping with the 
felicity of the evening that Cecily should be friendly 
and charming, interested in him, candidly admiring and 
sympathetic. 

“T think it was fine of you to have worked here for 
us,” she said warmly. “It must have been awfully 
dificult. How have you endured us? You are—rather 
splendid, Jim.” 

“That’s the result I’ve been striving for.” Jim 
laughed self-mockingly. “I wanted to make myself 
sound splendid. Self-importance. Conceit. ‘See what 
a fine fellow I am!’” 

“You are,” she said. ‘Father thinks so, too. He’s 
always holding you up as a shining example to Tommy.” 
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“Example!” Jim produced an exaggerated groan. 

“But why not?” she asked, with the gentle gravity 
more disturbing than banter and gaiety. ‘‘We—our 
generation—think it’s smart to ridicule courage and 
honesty. You doit. Andsodo I. I think it’s because 
we realize how important they are and are terrified for 
fear they’ve gone out of the world. Jerry doesn’t be- 
lieve that.”’ She sat very quietly, now, her hands folded 
in her lap. “He—” 

Jim moved restlessly. The rosy glow dimmed a 
little. 

“Must you talk about him?” he asked. 

‘You don’t mind, really, do you?” She glanced up at 
him quickly, questioningly. 

He had sounded surly. Jim hastened to make 
amends. 

“It isn’t complimentary, is it, to sit in a summer- 
house with one young man and talk about another ?” 

‘‘But it is a compliment,” she assured him. “I never 
talk about Jerry to anyone. I can to you—-since the 
other night. That’s strange, isn’t it, when we started 
out loathing each other. It means so much to me to 
have someone to talk to. I’ve felt so—alone. Please 
let me talk about Jerry.” 

She was not dramatizing herself. The emotion she 
felt was sincere. 

“I don’t mind,” Jim said. ‘Talk away.” 

His voice was sympathetic but his thoughts were 
rebels marching with bayonets fixed. This was his 
role, he told himself through the soft cadences of 
Cecily’s voice, confidante, extra man, guardian angel 
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to the Vaughns. It was a role to which he was totally 
unaccustomed. Not that it mattered— 

But it did matter. He resented Cecily talking with 
complete absorption of Jerry Clyde, of his childhood 
and early youth in a small middle-west city, of his 
family so unappreciative of Jerry’s talent. 

“His father owns two or three grocery stores in 
Aurora,” Cecily was saying at the moment when Jim’s 
attention returned to the saga. “He expected Jerry 
to go into business with him. Can you imagine Jerry 
weighing out crackers and selling carrots? Jerry!” 
Her voice caressed the name, making two syllables of 
it, sending it with reluctance softly into the night. 

Jim’s thoughts painted a picture against the dark, 
Clyde in a white jacket dispensing carrots and romance 
to a bevy of middle-west matrons. He'd had a look 
of mediocrity in spite of his wavy hair, his perfect 
profile, his lithe compact build. A small-city genius, 
the idol of the Wednesday Club, a Barrymore of the 
sticks, who had, God alone knew how, cast a spell over 
Cecily. But perhaps he was being unjust. He didn’t 
know the fellow. 

‘Terry isn’t perfect.” Jim’s attention returned to the 
saga again. “But his weaknesses are the fault of tem- 
perament and not of character. Women spoil him be- 
cause he is beautiful—yes, beautiful!" she said softly 
defiant. ‘He has no illusions about life. He says he 
doesn’t believe in anything—except me. That makes 
me so proud I could burst. And humble, too,’’ she 
added. “I’m not all that he thinks me. [I’m afraid 
that sometime I'll disappoint him.” 
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“Cecily!’’ Her name, pronounced with low vehe- 
mence by Jim, was a warning, a caution. She interpreted 
it as ridicule. 

“IT know you think I’m young and idealistic,” she 
said, again on a note of soft defiance. ‘But I don’t 
love Jerry blindly—if that will make you feel more 
comfortable. Anyway—” Her voice was not quite 
steady. “—I’d rather be desperately unhappy with 
Jerry than—” 

‘‘ happy with somebody else,’”’ Jim concluded not 
without mockery. 

‘“That’s a popular song, isn’t it? I was sure it had 
been said before. There is truth in banalities, though, 
because they are the expression of universal emotions. 
That isn’t original. I heard it—Oh dear!” She 
sneezed. 

‘You're catching a cold.” Jim rose, took her hands, 
pulled her up from the bench. “To bed with you, 
young lady.” 

“Old nursie!”’ 

“Guardian angel,” Jim amended. ‘Uncle Ambrose. 
Guardian Angel to the Vaughns.” 

She laughed. “Your coat, Sir Walter. Mustn’t 
leave incriminating evidence behind.” 

He put on his coat. They walked, in silence, through 
darkness, through the heavy fragrance of night-bloom- 
ing stock toward the house. On the side veranda, under 
the roof of vines, she held him for a moment, her hand 
touching his arm. 

“You will ask Father to let Jerry come for a visit, 
won't you?” she asked with whispered intensity. 
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“Against my better judgment e 

In the light coming out from the hall, her face was 
vivid with feeling. | 

“But how can you judge?” she said. “You don’t 
know Jerry. Father doesn't. I’m asking for a fighting 
chance, that’s all.” 

For a moment her hand increased its gentle pres- 
sure on his arm. 

“You'll grant me that, won’t you ?”” she asked softly. 

She left him standing on the veranda under the roof 
of vines. He heard her footsteps advancing along the 
hall, up the stairs. The night was very still. A door 
closed softly. 

Mrs. MacPherson’s round face wreathed in curling- 
pins, hung like an August moon over the railing as 
Jim started up the cottage stairs. 

“Ts it settled ?” she asked in a bright interested voice. 

“Ts what settled, Bessie darling?” 


“The job at the riding academy. I made Andy tell 
me. Are you to have it?” 

“Oh, that! Yes, it’s settled.” Jim concealed his 
embarrassment with a yawn. He wasa little confused. 
He had entirely forgotten the job. 
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S HINGLES, mortar, fence-rails, flooring, white-wash, 
pine shavings, moss-green paint, estimates, figures, 
carpenters, masons, scythes, pruning-shears, a crew re- 
cruited from the village to cut down the tall grass and 
rioting weeds, long hours, aching muscles, mistakes, 
dissension, small triumphs—the work of rehabilitating 
the riding academy was under way. 

Jim was bewildered at first, doubtful of his own 
judgment, inexperienced, often discouraged. He re 
alized his appalling ignorance in any one of a variety 
of matters vital to the project and the necessity for 
concealing that ignorance from the men who worked 
under his direction. But he had a way with him. The 
older men, the carpenters and the masons, liked him; 
the crew recruited from the village respected his 
physique, his willingness to pitch into any sort of job 
that the exigencies of the moment demanded—and that 
was half the battle. 

He had wanted a man-sized job, Jim often thought 
as he attempted to explain the delay in the arrival of 
materials to the grumpy boss carpenter or made an 
effort to teach some gangling youth in the unskilled 
crew the most efficient way to use a scythe. Well, he 
had it, a creative, demanding job, that rode him like a 
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drill-sergeant. He felt, at first, always a little breath- 
less and hounded. 

He had to do the job thoroughly and well. Mr. 
Vaughn kept a shrewd eye on his progress, appearing 
at unexpected moments, making suggestions, advising, 
encouraging, throwing a weight of responsibility on 
Jim, watching him with a calculating expression. He 
knew th:.t MacPherson was watching him, too. This 
was his first real job, very different from the position 
he’d thought he would have in the easy days of his 
early youth when he had given a thought to the future. 
This, to quote a familiar phrase, was “a noble experi- 
ment.” No, it was more than that. It was a measure 
of his capabilities, a T-square applied to him. He was 
grateful for the opportunity, determined to make good. 

Gradually, as progress became apparent, his anxiety 
lessened and his interest increased. He ate heartily 
again, slept soundly, woke refreshed and eager to get 
back to the job. The more pleasant aspects of the 
situation were ahead of him. He would enjoy bargain- 
ing for a string of horses, buying saddles and equip- 
ment, rounding up a couple of stable-boys. Anticipa- 
tion made the preliminary difficulties bearable, at least. 
Jim realized, with a feeling of surprise, that he had 
never felt better in his life. 

He had thought that the new job would terminate 
any close contact with the family at “Meadowbrook.” 
The farmer’s nephew, a stocky young fellow named 
Ralph, had taken over Jim’s former duties. He was 
released from any work about the estate, from market- 
ing-lists, feminine bickering, vegetables, the mail, the 
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wheel of the sedan. But he had not escaped the 
Vaughns. 

‘Tommy thinks he’d like to work here afternoons,” 
Mr. Vaughn said to Jim as they stood together one 
morning watching one of the carpenter’s assistants nail 
shingles on the roof of the stable. 

‘Tommy !”’ Jim was surprised and amused, 

“T thought you had made the suggestion, perhaps,” 
Mr. Vaughn continued. “It must have been a miracle, 
then,” he added dryly. “I can’t account for this sudden 
burst of ambition in any other way.” 

Jim thought that he could account for the change in 
Tommy. 

“Do you think it’s a good idea?” he asked. 

“Excellent. Is there anything he can do?” 

“Oh, yes.” Jim smiled. “He can work with the 
weed-cutting crew. We'll start to white-wash the fence 
to-morrow. I’ll keep him busy.” 

Mr. Vaughn looked pleased. 

“All right,” he said. ‘Put the screws on him, Jim. 
Don’t let him loaf.” 

The station-wagon careened into the activities at the 
old riding academy the following afternoon. Tommy 
emerged from behind the wheel wearing new dungarees 
and an earnest expression. 

“Well, here I am,” he announced, unnecessarily. 
“Where shall I begin? What’ll I do?” 

Jim regarded his latest recruit with twinkling gravity. 

“Do you really want to work?” he asked. 

“T certainly do,” Tommy replied with emphasis. “I 
got sort of tired of loafing. Besides there’s too many 
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women around the house. Anyway, I need exercise. 
Got to get myself in shape for soccer this fall. And I 
could use a little extra jack. That’s why I told Dad I 
wanted a job.” 

‘Come clean, fellow.” 

Tommy fidgeted, looked down at his shoes, working 
shoes unmistakable, thick-soled, clumsy, new. 

‘Well, I thought Dad might like it,”’ he confessed. 
“He’s always rubbing me about being lazy. I thought 
if she—if Dolly—should raise a fuss, it might help 
some with Dad if I was working.” He raised haunted 
hazel eyes, fringed with remarkable lashes. “Do you 
think she will?” he asked breathlessly. ‘Do you think 
so, Jim?” 

“Might as well be on the safe side.” Jim resisted 
an impulse to set Tommy’s mind at ease. He thought 
of Dolly as he had seen her last night, laughing with 
him across the soda fountain when he had gone in the 
drug-store for adhesive tape to protect his blistered 
hands, teasing the sandy young man named Herbert so 
obviously in love with her, sparkling, making wise- 
cracks, humming in her odd throaty voice. Tommy 
was the least of Dolly’s concerns. But he wouldn't 
tell Tommy that. Let him work. Wouldn't hurt him. 
Jim produced a pail of white-wash and a brush. “Start 
there in the shade,” he said briskly. “You aren’t used 
to the sun.” 

Tommy looked with disfavor upon the pail and the 
brush. 

“T don’t suppose there’s anything else I could do,” 
he said hopefully. “I mean slinging white-wash is—” 
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“A man’s job,” Jim said decisively. ‘The white- 
wash is for the fence,”’ he added, “‘not to decorate the 
landscape or those new overalls. Don’t let it splatter.” 

Tommy departed, wearing the suffering expression 
of a prisoner exiled to Siberia. He worked indus- 
triously for an hour. After that he dipped and splashed 
with enthusiasm only when Jim was near at hand. Jim, 
amused and sympathetic, raised his voice or called a 
direction when he approached the new recruit. It 
wasn’t to be expected that Tommy should overcome 
his natural dreamy indolence in a moment. Besides, 
Jim had Tommy on his conscience. He might have 
lifted the burden of anxiety from the suffering exile’s 
mind. 

Susan, too, frequently visited the scene of the new 
operation. She arrived in the truck driven by Wil- 
fred’s father. She coaxed Jim to take her back with 
him in the small second-hand roadster, supplied by Mr. 
Vaughn on those days when it was possible for Jim to 
return to the farm for lunch. 

“Why do you want to go there?’ Miss Parker 
asked, more than once, trying to keep her at home. 

“Tt’s fun!’ Susan would attach herself like a burdock 
to the small second-hand roadster. 

‘Sue likes activity,” Jim would remark. 

“She likes to tag after you,’”’ Miss Parker said once, 
exhibiting uncharacteristic penetration. And very 
often, ‘But I’m afraid she'll get hurt. She told me 
she was on the stable roof yesterday helping to nail 
on shingles.” 

There seemed to be some justification for Miss 
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Parker’s alarm. Susan, regardless of feminine finery, 
enjoyed herself in her own active fashion. She climbed 
scaffolding and walked on exposed beams. She per- 
formed gymnastic feats on ladders and saw-horses and 
low-hanging limbs. She carried on long conversations 
with the carpenter and the mason. She followed Jim 
from one spot to another, an alert interested expression 
lighting her small solemn face. 

‘“Jim’s stronger than anybody,” Jim over-heard her 
boast to a languid youth from the village, indifferently 
swinging a scythe. ‘He could do that with one finger. 
You're not very strong, are you? Or maybe you aren't 
feeling well.” 

Jim smiled and groaned. She was bossy and always 
under foot and he was afraid she would break her 
neck. He was unable, however, to resist the appeal 
in her wide hazel eyes or to hurt her feelings by send- 
ing her home. There were times when he regretted 
his thorough conquest of Susan. 

No, he had not escaped the Vaughns. Cecily came 
to the riding academy, too. The moment of elation 
‘ which Jim felt the first time he saw her ride in through 
the open gate on “Lady” was followed by a feeling 
of depression. He had thought that the new job would 
remove him from any contact with Cecily. If he didn’t 
see her a dozen times a day, he would stop thinking 
of her. Thoughts of Cecily were dangerous and dis- 
turbing. And here she was on the chestnut mare, 
lovelier than he had remembered her, slender and trim 
in jodhpurs and a polo shirt, her hair blowing in 
curling tendrils from under a yellow beret. 
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She was friendly and interested. She wanted to see 
the stable and the jumps and the practice oval in the 
meadow. Jim called a man to hold the horse and went 
with her on a tour of investigation, closely shadowed 
by Susan. 

“You should cut another window in the harness- 
room,” Cecily said, making her way through shavings 
and old shingles, saw-horses, discarded beams, a sea of 
litter and debris. “Green blankets, Jim. The shade 
you are going to paint the roof. That nice moss green, 
I think.” 

“Whose job is this?” Jim asked, pretending to be 
injured, pigeon-holing the suggestions for further con- 
sideration. 

“Yours and you're doing it splendidly.” Her amber 
eyes were admiring. ‘But I’m interested, too.” 

“Jim!” Susan called shrilly. “Jim look at me walk 
on the beam! Jim! Wait for me! I want to go with 
you, too!” 

Yes, there were moments when Jim deeply regretted 
his conquest of Susan. 

Cecily’s interest continued. After her visit she came 
frequently, riding “Lady” or driving her car. 

“Here comes the chief inspector,” she would say, 
greeting Jim with a smile and a gay waving gesture. 
Or—"I’ve been thinking, Jim—Why don’t you make 
that old tool-house into a room for ladies to primp?” 
Or—“I have a swell design for the sign. Look. That 
gives you a rough idea.” 

Cecily’s interest was pleasant but it was disturbing 
as well. Jim did not stop thinking of her. He found 
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himself watching for her, actually going to the gate and 
looking up the road. If she didn’t come, he felt de- 
pressed and out of sorts. If she did appear, he felt 
depressed and out of sorts after she had gone. He 
began to think with relief of the autumn when the fam- 
ily would return to the city. He had to get over wait- 
ing and watching for Cecily. He would get over it. 
But he didn’t. 

One morning a shower came up while she was there. 
They ran for shelter into the house. The air was 
musty, suggestive of spiders, cob-webs, mice. Jim 
raised windows and opened shutters. Subdued light 
replaced the gloom. They explored the house, exclaim- 
ing over the fire-place in the kitchen, the stairway, the 
chimney nook and the wainscoting in what might have 
been the dining-room. 

“Tt’s nice, isn’t it?’’ Cecily said. “We should do it 
over for a club-house.”’ 

Wel Jim’s heart leapt and sank again. We! Cecily 
and Jim. 

“Too expensive,” Jim said brusquely, angry at him- 
self, angry because the intimate pronoun was nothing 
more to her than a useful part of speech. 

“Don’t shoot!” She lifted her hands. “Not now, 
of course,” she amended, encouraged by Jim’s slightly 
sheepish smile. “Later. When the place is a going 
concern. Chintz and pewter and hunting prints. Isn’t 
it a good idea?” 

“Swell!” Jim agreed. 

Sitting in a deep window-seat, looking out at the 
rain, they did over the house. 
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“Rough pine furniture,” Cecily said. “Hand-made 
and waxed.” 

“Things grilled in the kitchen fire-place,” Jim con- 
tinued. ‘Oysters and steaks and chops.” 

‘Waiters in jockey costumes.” 

“Costumes! Hold on. This isn’t a musical comedy.” 

“T like you, Jim.” 

Cecily! ... 

All at once they were silent. The gaiety splintered 
into crystals, merged with the rain, was lost. Cecily 
looked out through the window, curtained with sliding 
beads of moisture. Jim looked at Cecily, her hands 
lying motionless in her lap, the soft hollow at the base 
of her throat, the lovely curve of her cheek turned 
against her shoulder. If he should touch her hand—lf 
he should press his lips against the soft hollow in her 
throat where a pulse stirred and fluttered—The rain 
drummed a melody on the roof, drummed in his ears, 
drummed out reason and caution. Cecily! 

She turned to him as though he had spoken her 
name aloud. 

“Yes?” Her voice was not quite steady. Her eyes 
met his in a long questioning look, faintly startled. For 
a moment something trembled between them, an evan- 
escent emotion, fragile, tenuous, confusing. Cecily 
stirred, glanced away, out through the window again. 

“Look!’’ Her laughter shook. ‘That child!” 

Jim’s eyes moved reluctantly from her mobile face, 
followed the direction of her glance. Susan, in her 
father’s fishing-boots and sou’-wester, was sloshing 
through puddles, making her way toward the house. 
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She saw Jim and Cecily in the window, waved, broke 
into a stumbling run across the lawn, 

Cecily and Jim exchanged a glance of amused exas- 
peration. The emotion had vanished before it could 
be held by a word or a gesture. Perhaps it had never 
existed. But it had. The moment had passed, was 
gone. 

No, he had not escaped the Vaughns; the new job 
did not terminate Jim’s contacts with Cecily. She was 
at the riding academy the day that Kay and Lenore 
arrived. 

It was an afternoon late in August with a suggestion 
of autumn in the air and the sunlight. Jim sat strad- 
dling the low limb of an oak tree at the upper edge of 
the drive. He had been sawing off dead branches when 
Cecily rode in on “Lady” and he dropped down on the 
low branch to talk to her. She sat on the horse only a 
little below him. They had been watching Tommy’s 
zig-zag progress across the lawn with a mower, counting 
the number of times he stopped to tie a shoelace or 
mop his forehead or rest in a leaning position against 
the handle of the mower. Suddenly “Lady” began to 
make restive movements. A car was turning in at 
the gate. 

“Customers,” Cecily said, her voice interested and 
a little excited. “Swank customers!” And then, laugh- 
ingly, to the horse. “I’m ashamed of you, Lady. 
Haven’t you ever seen a2 Dusenburg? Don’t display 
your ignorance, pretty girl.” 

Jim hitched himself along the limb for a clearer view 
of the drive. The dark cherry-colored phaeton shining 
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with chromium, and driven by an impressively uni- 
formed chauffeur with a small waxed mustache was 
creating a stir among the workmen about the place. 
Jim shared the general excitement. His first instinct 
was toward escape, for on the back seat of the car, 
closed in by a folding wind-shield, like a rare exotic 
bloom in a florist’s display case, between Kay and a 
gentleman Jim did not know, sat Lenore. 

“Who is it?” Cecily asked, looking up at him. “And 
where did Susie find them? She certainly gets around.” 

Susan! He saw her then, sitting beside the chauffeur, 
Susan in a khaki play-suit, her taffy colored hair tous- 
eled and blown. She had moments of reverting from 
ruffles and ribbons and the Alice-in-Wonderland comb. 
This, apparently, was one of them. She had been 
interrupted in some grubby enterprise, fishing, building 
a dam in the brook. She seemed to be on terms of 
intimacy with the occupants of the car. What in 
thunder was she telling them? Jim laughed. 

“Friends and relatives,” he said, answering Cecily’s 
question. He heard her soft exclamation as he 
swung down from the limb of the tree. “I’m in for 
a dressing down. What about a little moral support?” 

“Always obliging !””—Cecily slipped down from the 
saddle, and leading the horse by the loosened reins 
walked with Jim down the drive. 

“There’s Jim!’ Susan called shrilly, tumbling head- 
long out of the car. Heads turned, hands were waved, 
greetings were called. 

“Old Home Week!” Cecily said in soft mockery. 

“The Day of Judgment,” Jim replied. 








CHAPTER XIV 
om 


b6Y/OURE an idiot, Jimmy !’’ Kay said with emphasis 
and a noticeably cross expression. 

“Thank you,” Jim said serenely. The statement had 
become a tiresome reiteration. Kay had made it many 
times during the progress of an early supper out-of- 
doors at Dutch’s. ‘““There’s an old Norse saying to the 
effect that if you tell a man anything three times he'll 
believe it. I’m an idiot. So what?” He smiled across 
the table at his sister, rangy, large-boned, capable and 
healthy looking in her tailored suit of summer tweed. 
Good scout, Kay. He endured the reiterations patiently 
because he knew that they were prompted by affection 
for him, by loyalty, by increasing concern. 

“It is a little idiotic, Jim,” Lenore said with a small 
laugh, quickly stilled. ‘Surely you can get away for 
three or four days. I should think you would need a 
vacation.”” Her enormous dark eyes plead with him 
from under the shadowy brim of her hat. 

“T had a vacation for four years,” Jim said a trifle 
grimly and then, making an effort to appear politely 
regretful, “Get thee behind me, Satan! I have a job.” 

Kay turned her pleasantly plain, becomingly tanned 
face toward the accompanying gentleman. “You see, 
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Wally,” she said with a gesture of affectionate exas- 
peration. ‘‘He’s as stubborn as a mule.” 

‘What's that, Katie?’’ The gentleman emerged, 
momentarily from the vacuum in which he had been 
almost hermetically sealed during the meal. ‘A mule? 
That’s good. Oh, quite!” 

The gentleman’s name was Beresford. He was tall 
and incredibly thin with indefinite features and pale 
blue eyes that popped slightly. His hair, thinning above 
the temples, was of a silver fairness. He looked, Jim 
thought, like a cod-fish, an aristocratic cod-fish, of 
course, pallid, limp, impeccably dressed and groomed. 
Where had Lenore acquired him? It made no differ- 
ence, really. It was merely a passing thought. 

Kay returned to the attack. 

“Tt will be a good party,” she said persuasively. ‘You 
know the Warren place on the Eastern Shore.” 

“Perfectly,” Jim replied. ‘Moonlight on the Tred 
Avon. Fried chicken and soft-shell crabs. Topsy 
Warren doing lousy imitations of Chevalier and 
Fanny Brice. Bill Warren getting tight and senti- 
mental about the moon. Oh yes, I know the place.” 

“Topsy is a moron,”’ Kay disposed of her hostess 
with a gesture. “But the place is lovely. The Donald- 
sons will be there. You like them. And Vic and I and 
Wally and Lenore.” 

“We've counted on you, Jim.” Lenore’s hand 
touched his arm. ‘“‘We wouldn’t have accepted the 
invitation if we hadn’t thought we could pick you up 
on the way.” 

“I’m sorry,” Jim said, becoming restive under the 
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barrage of persuasion. “I'd like a binge. I'd like 
soft-shell crabs and moonlight on the Tred Avon. I 
might even bear with Topsy’s imitations. But I can’t 
leave. I have a job. Have I mentioned it before?” 

Kay pushed back her chair. 

“If I stay here I’ll probably throw things,” she said. 
“T haven't patience enough to cope with a mule. Come 
on, Wally, let’s take a walk before I am arrested for 
assault and battery. Not a long walk,” she added, 
exchanging an amused glance with Jim as the accom- 
panying gentleman languidly unfolded himself, joint 
by joint, like a carpenter’s rule. “I promise not to be 
strenuous, darling.” 

Alone at the table under the clipped catalpa Lenore 
looked at Jim. 

“Hello!” she said. “Hello!” Jim replied. He 
hadn’t wanted to be alone with Lenore. Kay had de- 
liberately forced the situation. She had put him on the 
spot. Oh, well—! “Who is the cod-fish ?”’ he asked. 

Lenore stiffened. 

“He is a very charming person,” she said, with the 
superior, humorless expression which Jim remembered 
with distaste. ‘I met him in London last winter. He 
will be a Duke when his father dies. The most mar- 
velous country estate. He's visiting at Aunt Laura’s.” 

“I’m sorry,” Jim said. Might as well apologize. 
He should have remembered that Lenore was incapable 
of humor directed at a title or a celebrity. ‘He prob- 
ably is a charming person. My technique with the 
British aristocracy is poor. I haven’t had much ex- 
perience.” 
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Lenore relaxed. They made conversation for an 
interval, talking of mutual friends, recalling shared ex- 
periences, a wall between them, recognized, unmens 
tioned. Finally Lenore drilled through the barrier. 

‘‘Tim,”’ she asked not quite steadily, ‘‘why did you 
run away?” 

Jim considered. 

“T didn’t,” he said, after a moment. ‘‘Running away 
is premeditated, isn’t it? I didn’t plan the thing. It 
happened. Impulse. Extenuating circumstances. Lunch 
at a drug-store. A horse-shoe.””’ 

“You must have been desperate,” she said slowly. 
“You must have been awfully fed up with—everything.” 

“T was,” he said, serious now, wanting to be honest. 

She raised her head, looked at him across the table. 
The glow of the fading sunset illuminated her face. 

“Fed up—with me?” she asked. 

He knew what the question cost her. A feeling of 
pity for her, of regret for a lost emotion, held him 
silent for a moment. She looked older than he had 
remembered. She looked like one of her own gardenias, 
kept an hour too long, turning faintly brown, the petals 
curling a little at the edges. The light revealed tiny 
lines around her eyes, petulance in her small rouged 
mouth, a fullness, impervious to massage, beneath her 
rounded chin. How long had it been there? Did he 
see more clearly now? He had not remembered the 
flaws he had noticed to-day, this afternoon when he had 
seen her first, when he had introduced her to Cecily, 
again at this moment in the revealing light of the 
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‘Tell me, Jim.”’ Her voice was insistent. There was 
pain in her eyes, fear, humiliation. ‘Tell me, darling 
—were you running away from—me?”’ 

If he could make her understand without hurting her 
too badly. He wanted to be honest with her. He knew 
that was impossible. Pity for her, the familiar neces- 
sity for flattery made him feel weary and depressed. 

“It was everything,” he said brusquely. “Sponging 
on Kay and Vic. Having nothing of my own—Good 
God, Lenore! Can’t you understand ?”’ 

Her lips trembled. Jim felt like an insensitive brute. 

‘Don’t you see,” he said gently, “that I couldn’t 
let you support me?”’ His hands held hers in a steady- 
ing clasp, small plump hands wearing jewels that bit 
into his flesh. ‘We wouldn’t have been happy. You 
would have despised me.” 

“I couldn’t despise you, Jim.” She looked up at him 
fleetingly, looked down at his hands holding hers. “Do 
you remember the house-party at Princeton? The let- 
ters you wrote me after I was married? My ring, that 
babyish thing with the turquoise forget-me-nots that 
you carried in your breast pocket above your heart?” 

She was using a familiar device, trying to hold him 
with memories, reminding him of her unhappy mar- 
riage, clinging to the glorified dream she’d made of his 
young passion for her. Jim moved restlessly. 

“That was a long time ago,” 

“Too long? J haven’t forgotten.” 

“Listen to me, Lenore,” Jim said urgently. ‘That 
week-end in Princeton, your summer visit with Kay, 
are a part of another existence. The world has 
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changed since then, your world, mine particularly. It 
isn’t a matter of making a choice. I'd have been glad 
enough to go into Uncle’s business. I’d have been a 
vice-president, now. I'd have had a private office 
furnished with mahogany and Persian rugs. I’d have 
had a princely salary and been referred to as ‘a promis- 
ing young financier.’ I’d have liked it. Don’t think 
that I wouldn’t. But all of that is water under the 
dam. I’m living in a new world, a world as far from 
yours as Saturn is from the earth, Our worlds have 
nothing in common. They can never touch, can have 
no point of contact. Don’t yow see?” 

“Never?” She echoed the word wistfully, forlornly. 

“Tt’s hardly possible,” he said. ‘Not for years, at 
least. I have to make a living. That's difficult, now. 
- I must go on from the start I’ve made. I have no 
choice.” 

“You have!” Her voice was low and intense. “I 
have enough for both of us. Why can’t you share it 
with me? If you love me enough—” 

“There can be no love without respect. I’m saying 
this badly, perhaps. I couldn’t be your—gigolo. Again 
I have no choice. Something inside of me makes that 
decision—pride, personal integrity, whatever you want 
to call it. I wouldn’t be myself if I let you support me. 
You'd hate me. I’mso fond of you. You’ve been swell 
tome. But I won’t let you be my meal-ticket—now or 
ever.” 

Her eyebrows lifted. Her lips curved crookedly. 

‘“Tidn’t you ever consider it—as a last resort?” she 
asked with studied penetration. 
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“Yes,” he said. “Last winter. This spring. Early 
in June—the day I came here. I stood on the station 
platform and made up my mind to take the first train 
back to you. I was going to ask you to marry me. 
That’s the truth, Lenore.” 

Her expression softened. 

‘“Why didn’t you?” she asked breathlessly. “What 
happened, Jim?” 

He gave a short laugh, sheepish, self-mocking. 

“T missed the train,’ he answered. “I was hungry. 
I ate sandwiches in a drug-store.”’ 

“Tim 1” 

“Tt is amazing, isn’t it? Trifles which seem of no 
importance decide our destiny. ‘For the want of a 
nail a kingdom was lost.’ If I hadn’t missed the train, 
something else would probably have happened. I 
couldn’t have gone through with it.” He bent toward 
her across the table. “Do you understand ?” he asked 
gravely, gently. “It had nothing to do with you or my 
feeling for you. I was the only one concerned. Do 
you see?” 

He had not convinced her of anything. The anger 
in her eyes told him that, the crooked curve of her full 
red lips. She drew her hands from his, sat erect in her 
chair. 

“Words!” she said with a brittle laugh. “You talk 
well and persuasively, Mr. Fielding. Your frankness 
is disarming. But I’m not an utter and abject fool. I 
know.” 

Her change of attitude surprised him. 

“Know what?” he said hesitantly. 
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“Noble sentiments, darling.” Her voice was bitter, 
scornful. ‘The earnest young man who will not sell 
his soul. I’ve known you too long to be convinced.” 

Too long—very much too long. He should have 
ended all this long ago. He was paying, now, for his 
weakness and indecision. Jim clinked the ice in his 
glass, silent, troubled. 

“Y ou’re in love with the Vaughn girl,” Lenore con- 
tinued, incensed by Jim’s silence. “I knew that when I 
saw you together this afternoon. You might have 
spared yourself the outburst of eloquence. Not a bad 
idea. She’s pretty—and young. The estate indicates 
a certain degree of comfortable affluence.” She lifted 
her glass with a laugh that was like a sob. “Here's to 
a successful campaign. I’m laying my bets on you.” 

Jim made no response to the bitter toast. It was 
true, of course. There was nothing that he could say. 
He loved Cecily, ardently, tenderly, completely. He 
had not admitted it. Refusing to give a name to the 
conflicting emotions he had felt for Cecily, had been a 
protection, a defense. That defense was gone. Lenore 
had shattered it with words barbed like arrows. Ironic 
justice in that. ... 

He looked across the table at Lenore, a wry smile 
jerking his lips into a twisted line. 

“The Day of Judgment,” he said enigmatically. 
“Lady, you are avenged,” 
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»* 


A ie evening clothes, freshly pressed, lay on the bed 
in his room in the cottage. With the neatly arranged 
garments was the mess jacket he had worn last 
summer, starched and laundered by Mrs. MacPherson. 
Should he wear it to-night? Why not? He'd certainly 
be more comfortable in linen than in broadcloth, hot 
as it was this last night in August. But the jacket was 
spectacular— 

Well, what of it? He’d have to get over this feeling 
of difidence or he would be spilling punch on ladies’ 
dresses and dancing on ladies’ toes. Might as well 
make himself as decorative as possible, he thought, 
regarding the jacket with approval. It was absurd to 
feel so nervous. NHe’d been to thousands of parties. 
If the miles he’d danced were laid end to end— 

But this was different. This was Cecily’s party, a 
party for the Patton girl who was to be married in 
September. He had been amazed when Cecily asked 
him, as a special favor, to help her out. One of the 
prospective ushers had somehow or somewhere become 
involved with a bed of poison ivy. She would be a man 
short, that perennial tragedy to a hostess. Jim could 
avert the tragedy. Wouldn’t he—? Couldn’t he? 

Jim could and would when Mr. Vaughn had ap- 
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proved the invitation. He’d been nervous about it, 
though. Thinking of the party yesterday and to-day, 
he had wanted to invent an excuse, to run away and 
hide. The less he saw of Cecily the more assured was 
his peace of mind. That wasn’t true. He thought of 
her almost constantly. Dancing with her, spending an 
evening with her on terms of social equality would make 
his unhappy state of mind no better or no worse. 

Mingled, to-night, with apprehension and the dif_fi- 
dence induced by recalling his former position in the 
household was a growing sense of elation. He was 
going to dance with Cecily. To-morrow he might re- 
gret it. To-morrow? There was no to-morrow. 
There was only to-night. Condemned prisoners must 
feel like this, he thought, when they enjoyed a last 
hearty meal of chicken and ice-cream before they were 
led to the electric chair. 

Suspenders, collar, a narrow black tie. Jim whistled 
as he fashioned the tie into an expert bow, as he brushed 
his hair to shining smoothness, as he slipped on the 
linen jacket. Two handkerchiefs, change, cigarette 
case and lighter—Lenore had given them to him. 

Lenore. He had a fleeting mental picture of her 
looking at him across the table at Dutch’s, anger in her 
eyes, her red lips compressed in peevish scorn. A poor 
loser, Lenore. She should have known— She should 
have known long ago— He had been honest with her 
and she had misunderstood. He should have flattered 
her, played a part, kept intact her glorified dream of 
him. Lenore couldn’t stand honesty. Few women 
could. 
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He went downstairs. MacPherson glanced up over 
his paper. ‘Bonny Prince Jamie,” he said admiringly. 
“You're a sight to flutter the hearts of the ladies” and 
Mrs. MacPherson beamed with maternal pride. Ina 
moment, however, she was inspecting him critically. 

“T suppose you think you look fine in that monkey- 
jacket,” she said. 

‘Don’t you?” Jim smiled, squared his shoulders, 
puffed out his chest and swaggered about the room. 

“Proud of yourself, aren’t you?” 

“Tremendously.” 

“Hump! Pride often ends up in a tumble.” 

“No moral proverbs, Bessie darling.” Jim caught 
her around the waist, kissed her red cheek. 

“Go on with you!” she said embarrassed and pleased. 
“We'll be here, Andy and I, to pick you up when you 
fall.” 7 

The night was still and clear. There would be a 
moon later, very late, an apricot August moon. Jim 
walked through the garden, along the drive, up to the 
familiar side veranda. The house looked very gay. 
A floor had been laid over the terrace for dancing out- 
of-doors. Lanterns bloomed in the darkness, luminous 
fruit from an Arabian fairy tale, golden, scarlet, sea- 
green. Jim felt only elation now, tingling excitement, 
anticipation. 

He was early. The guests had not yet begun to 
arrive. The orchestra, five dapper young negroes in 
tuxedos, was grouped about the piano in the hall. In 
the dining-room one of the caterer’s men was mixing 
punch under Mr. Vaughn’s supervision. 
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ig “Anything I can do?” Jim asked. 

x “Taste this stuff.” Mr. Vaughn filled a glass for 
Jim. ‘Too strong?” he asked. 

i “Just right.” Jim set the glass on the table. 

-: Jim waited while Mr. Vaughn gave further instruc- 
ie tions to the caterer’s man and then went with him into 


: the hall. It was empty, now. The members of the 
i” orchestra were out on the side veranda, talking in 
undertones, joking, their laughter discreetly lowered. 
“Everything seems to be all right,’ Mr. Vaughn 
said, standing in the open door, looking out across the 
terrace and the Jawn where the lanterns floated in still 
darkness. ‘Looks festive, doesn’t it? I want Cecily 
to enjoy her party.”’ His glance turned to Jim. “Havy- 
ing a grown daughter is a tough proposition,” he said. 
“‘T can neither agree nor disagree,” Jim said, smiling. 
“T’ve had no experience.” 
Mr. Vaughn made no immediate reply. It was ap- 
parent to Jim that he had something on his mind. Pres- 
ently he said, “Jim, you belong to one generation and 
I belong to another, but human nature remains pretty 
much the same, doesn’t it?” 
“T suppose it does,” Jim replied. “It’s only the 
conventions that change.” 
“Eve ate an apple because it was forbidden,” Mr. 
Vaughn mused. “If she’d been told she could have 
all she wanted, she probably would have preferred a 
peach,” 
“Probably,” Jim agreed. What was Mr. Vaughn 
getting at? He thought he had an inkling and felt a 
little depressed. 
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| “That’s a fundamental,” Mr. Vaughn continued. 

| He looked as though he had arrived at a decision. “I 
think I’ll—”’ 

A voice hailed them. ‘Hello, you two!” 

The gentlemen looked toward the stairs. Cecily was 
descending slowly, trailing a hand along the banister, a 
deliberately making an appearance. | . 

Cecily was lovely to-night. She wore a slim shining i 
cream-colored dress which broke into cascades of ripples i 
below her knees. Her bright hair was bound with a re 
wreath of golden leaves and golden sandals twinkled | | 

2 beneath the satin ripples of her skirt. Excitement | 
deepened the peach-like bloom of her cheeks and shone | 

in her dark golden eyes. Above her, around her, floated it 
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a soft radiance, a lovely luminous glow. She came | 
toward them, smiling. Jim drew a short painful breath. y 
“Am I all right?” she asked, turning for their ap- 
proval, her arms extended, her head turned to watch 
them over her shoulder. “Do I look pretty nice?” 
“You'll do,” her father replied, the pride and affec- 
tion in his face discounting the brief comment, and 
“Dazzling!” Jim said having difficulty with his voice. 
“You look nice, too.” Cecily smoothed the ends of | 
her father’s tie, poked a stud into place. “You're grand 
in evening clothes. And Jim!” She smiled up at him 
swiftly, approvingly. ‘‘Isn’t he beautiful, Father?” 
“Beautiful!” Jim groaned. ‘You should select your 3 
adjectives more carefully, young lady. I can invent a 
sprained ankle even now.” a 
She laughed at that, became preoccupied with the 
arrangements for the party. 
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“Have you given the men instructions about parking 
the cars?”’ she asked her father and, “Jim, would you 
mind awfully seeing that the lanterns along the terrace 
are lighted. That Ralph is an imbecile. He hasn’t 
one brain cell to rattle against another.” 

“T’m not on duty to-night,” Jim said, smiling. But 
he went to light the lanterns, taking with him a little 
of her radiance, hurrying toward the moment when 
he would see her again, dance with her, hold her silken 
slenderness in his arms. 

The moment which he anticipated was slow in arriv- 
ing. Cecily, for a time, was occupied with the arriving 
guests, with greetings and introductions. When the 
music started she was whirled off by the prospective 
groom and, in turn, by the wedding party to a man. 
Jim danced with a languid blonde who asked him if he 
didn’t think that dancing in hot weather was too utterly 
foul and with a pert little red-head who thought the 
music was too divine and that dancing out-of-doors 
was too marvelous and the lanterns awfully amusing. 
He danced with the bride to be who seemed weary and 
abstracted and with her mother who, he thought, 
looked exactly as her daughter would when she was 
twenty years older, plump as a partridge, big-eyed, 
friendly, vivacious. 

The dapper young darkies played with spirit and 
an ingratiating rhythm. 

“Tsn’t it a divine party?” the red-head asked, dancing 
with Jim again. 

“Swell!” Jim agreed. But he wanted to dance with 
Cecily. Too many men in this wedding party. The 
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feeling of diffidence had returned. He couldn’t rush in 
and snatch her away from a partner. She might be 
offended. There she was, a shimmer of ivory satin 
under the colored lights. Cecily—Cecily darling! .. . 
“IT beg your pardon,” he said. 

“You're Jim Fielding, aren’t you?” she repeated. 
“My brother was in your class at Princeton.” 

“Was he?” Jim asked politely surprised. What was 
her name? Clarke or Parke or something? 

“You're Mr. Vaughn’s private secretary, aren’t 
you?” the red-head persisted. She had a sharp inquisi- 
tive face like a chipmunk. He remembered having 
seen her around the place with Cecily. He remembered 
two or three of the girls, including Marjory Patton. 
The chipmunk had probably been delegated to deter- 
mine his rating with the Vaughns. 

“Not any longer,” he replied. ‘I’ve gone into 
business.” 

“Oh!’? Her voice sounded deflated. She asked other 
questions to which Jim made enigmatic replies and 
finally admitted defeat by changing the trend of the 
conversation. 

“T’ll see you in my dreams” wailed the saxophone, 
plunked the banjo, sang the pianist in a plaintive bari- 
tone... 

‘Excuse me!” the chipmunk cried with a little shriek. 
“I’m ripping something somewhere. See you later.” 
And she fled toward the house, holding in one hand a 
bunch of sea-green tulle. Jim turned to leave the floor. 
Cecily saw him and left a group of her guests gathered 
about a settee at the end of the terrace. 
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“Why haven’t you danced with me?” she asked, when 
they met in the center of the floor. 

‘‘T haven’t a landing net.” 

“Want to now?” 

‘“Awfully.” 

He was dancing with her at last, at last he held her 
in his arms, breathed the fragrance of her hair, felt 
her forehead against his chin. She danced beautifully, 
effortlessly, not as Dolly danced, with spirited abandon, 
but with a fluid grace, like a wave, like a—He gave it 
up, content to dance with her silently, endlessly, on 
and on—forever. 

She drew a little away, looked up at him. 

“Ts it a nice party, Jim?” 

“Grand,” 

“You're making a terrific impression.” 

Jim scarcely heard what she said. He watched vary- 
ing colors wash over her face, violet, rose, amber, as 
they moved under the lanterns. Cecily, Cecily darling. 
Ilove youso. WhatamI goingtodo?... 

The music stopped. There was enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

“That was nice,” Cecily said. “I like to dance with 
you.” 

“That goes for me, too.” 

The music recommenced. She came into his arms 
again. The tune was familiar. Presently the plaintive 
baritone sang— 

“T’ve told every little star 
Just how sweet I think you are. 
Why haven't I told you?” 
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“Cecily—”’ 
She lifted her head, glanced up questioningly. 
“Listen, Cecily—1! If I could sing and knew all the 
words—”’ 
“T’ve told ripples in the brook 
Made my heart an open book. 
Why haven’t I told you?” 


‘“Tim—?” She pronounced his name softly, breath- 
lessly, looking up at him steadily. There was a sug- 
gestion of alarm in her eyes, more than a hint of com- 
passion. He saw the pulse in her throat stir and beat, 
as though something alive were imprisoned there, some- 
thing that wanted to be released. 

“Listen, Cecily—! If I could sing—” 


“Friends ask me if I’m in love 
I always answer yes. 
Darling, if you’ve guessed, 
Why haven’t you told me?”... 


The voice was silent. The orchestra repeated the 
refrain, playing softly now, with a low muted rhythm. 

‘‘Tim—" She stirred gently in his arms. “Jim, are 
you—?”’ 

He shouldn’t have asked her to listen to the words 
of the song. He hadn’t intended that she should 
know. The compassion in her eyes brought him back 
to reality. He didn’t want her to pity him. 

“T’m making love to you,” he said lightly, smiling 
down into her eyes. 
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“Are you—Jim?”’ 

“Shouldn’t I?” he asked teasingly. ‘“‘When it’s a 
party and there are lanterns and music like this and 
pink punch and a prospective bride?” 

“Silly!” She laughed naturally, with relief. ‘You 
frightened me. I thought—for a minute—you meant 
it. Conceit!” 

“I’m keeping in practice. I haven’t made love to 
anyone for a long time—not since I came here.” 

“Go on,” she said gaily. ‘You do it very nicely.” 

‘‘That’s enough for to-night. I’m convinced that I 
haven't lost my technique. You believed me—for a 
minute.” 

When the dance ended, she led him to the changing 
group at the end of the terrace. Presently she slipped 
away. When he saw her again, she was dancing with 
her father. He thought, watching her above his part- 
ner’s head, a sleek head, blue-black as an egg-plant, 
that her shining look was intensified, as though, in the 
interval since she had left him, something, someone, 
had given it a new breath-taking luster. Cecily, Cecily 
darling! ... 

‘majoring in Sociology,” continued the precise 
voice under the egg-plant. “I am especially interested 
in prison reform. Are you aware that in some institu- 
tions the prisoners are fed on skim milk and mouldy 
bread?” 

—Cecily! Come back to me, Cecily. The music, the 
lanterns are wasted. Time is passing. I’ve only 
to-night. Come back tome. Cecily, come back— 

“I’m sure you're right,” he said, roused by a repeated 
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upward inflection in the voice beneath the egg-plant. 

She came to him at the end of the dance. 

“Will you excuse me, Millicent?” she apologized to 
Jim’s last partner. “I must drag Jim away. It’s 
awfully important.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Did you hear me call you?” Jim asked, walking 
with Cecily to the garden end of the terrace. 

“Poor Jim!” She laughed. “Were you awfully 
bored? There’s one in every wedding. This one is 
Mitchell’s cousin, Millicent Blake. What did she talk 
about?” 

“Prisons,” Jim said. “Skim milk and mouldy 
bread.” 

“Ugh!? She grimaced laughingly. “I’m glad I 
rescued you.” 

“So am I. Where are we going?” 

“Out to the summer-house. I’ve something to tell 
you.” Happiness sang in her voice, lent wings to her 
golden sandals. She picked up her rippling skirt and, 
catching Jim’s hand, ran with him down the central 
path of the garden. Beside the fountain she stopped. 
“T can’t wait!’ she said with a little laugh. ““The sum- 
mer-house is too far away.” She lifted her face, her 
hands touched his shoulders, her lips touched his. 
“Thank you,” she said softly. “Thank you, Jim.” 

Jim collected his scattering wits. 

“What for?” he asked, feeling the light touch of 
her lips, hearing, as though it came from far away, the 
splash and drip of the fountain. 

“Father just told me,” she said breathlessly. ‘Jerry 
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is coming for a visit. I couldn't wait to thank you. I 
do thank you, Jim!” 

“T had nothing to do with it.” 

“Didn’t you? Early this evening when you and 
Father were talking in the hall—Didn’t you suggest it 
to him then?” 

“No.” Jim said roughly. “I’ve never mentioned it. 
You’ve nothing to thank me for.” 

“Why?” she stood very close to him, looked up at 
him searchingly. 

“Because—” The moon, rising above the woods at 
the crest of the hill, sprayed the garden with light. 
He saw her distinctly, her parted lips, the question in 
her eyes. She saw him with equal clarity. Some of the 
brightness went out of her face. 

“Tim!” she cried on a soft wondering note of alarm 
and comprehension. ‘You meant it, didn’t you? 
When we danced—That song—”’ 2 

Vas? 

“I’m sorry—” She swayed toward him. He caught 
her in his arms, held her, bent her head back to press 
his lips against the soft hollow in her throat, kissed 
her with passion and with gentleness, her hair, her eyes, 
her lips, released her when, through the splashing 
sound of the fountain, through distant music, through 
the drumming in his ears, he heard her soft shaken cry. 

They stood facing each other in the diffused white 
moonlight. He saw that her lips were trembling. 

“Are you angry?” he asked. The surge of passion 
receded, leaving only gentleness. ‘‘Have I hurt you, 
dear?” 
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She shook her head. 


“You're weeping.” 

“That’s only because I’m sorry.” 

“Never mind.” 

“And because I’m afraid it’s—my fault.” 

“Tt isn’t. It’s my fault entirely.” 

She stood looking down, twisting the wisp of hand- 
kerchief in her hands. “I’ve deliberately made men 
love me,” she said with characteristic candor. “IT 
didn’t do that with you. I was only grateful—I—”’ 

“T know.” 

She raised her head. Tears glittered on her lashes. 

‘Maybe it isn’t real,’’ she said slowly, considering 
each word. ‘Maybe it’s just the moonlight, this dress, 
the pink punch, the music.” 

“Tt’s real, Cecily.” 

“T hope you’re mistaken. I do hope that, Jim. Of 
course, in a way, I can’t help being glad. That’s only 
the silly vain part of me. I know how it feels to love 
somebody terribly, I don’t want you to love me like 
that. I’d have you on my conscience—” 

“No you won’t. That handkerchief’s nouse. You've 
twisted it into shreds. Here, take mine.” 

She laughed tremulously. 

‘‘Now you sound like yourself. Old nursie!” Her 
face was grave when it emerged from the square of 
linen. “Jim,” she asked sharply, “what will you do?” 

“Work,” he said. ‘Get over you. Hearts are sur- 
prisingly elastic. Perhaps I'll succeed.” 

“You won’t—go away?” 

He laughed, a short laugh, quickly silenced. 
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“That's the conventional gesture, isn’t it? Unfortu- 
nately I can’t afford romantic gestures. I'll keep on 
with my job and you'll go back to the city. I'll be 
miserable for a while. Whenever I hear that song 
about the stars or walk down this path or catch a 
glimpse of ‘Lady.’ Pretty soon, though, I won’t re- 
member which song it is that makes me sad and the 
fountain will freeze and I'll have a string of horses to 
take care of. When you come back next summer—if 
you do—I’ll be heart-whole and fancy free.” 

“You sound as though you’d done it before,” she 
said so indignantly that Jim laughed. 

“T have,” he said. “Perhaps the formula won’t work 
this time, though. I’m afraid I love you, Cecily. I’m 
afraid I always will.” 

“I’m sorry.” Her voice trembled. “I can’t tell 
you—”’ 

“Don’t try,” he said bracingly. “Here comes some- 
body. I think it’s Roger Beach and the Egg-plant. 
Now that’s what I call a match made in Heaven.” 

“You're outrageous, Jim. You're so friendly—and 
nice. AmI[all right? DoI look bleary and frowseled ?” 

“No use asking me. I’m prejudiced.” He took her 
arm. ‘I’m not in a mood for prison reform. Come 
on, let’s duck through the hedge.” 











CHAPTER ZVI 


»* 


EREMY CLYDE was at “Meadowbrook.” Cecily made 
a decided point of introducing him to J‘m. 
“Jim, this is Jerry,” she said, way-laying him 
early one evening when Jim came to the house for a 
conference with Mr. Vaughn. 

“How do you do.” 

“How are you?” 

They clasped hands briefly. There was a moment 
of silence. 

“Tim has heard a great deal about you, Jerry,” 
Cecily said in a light quick voice. “I've talked to him 
about you for hours and hours.” 

“A dull subject, I’m afraid,” Jerry said, engagingly 
modest. ‘You must have been awfully bored.” 

“Not at all,” Jim protested politely. He felt that 
the Clyde was taking his measure, looking him over 
with something guarded in his eyes. His manner 
was agreeable. He was good-looking. He looked 
like a young Spanish nobleman, dark and doomed. You 
thought of duelling swords, a balcony, a serenade inter- 
rupted. It was reassuring to remember that there was, 
in his background, nothing more romantic than carrots 
and sugar and cheese. 

“That’s Cecily’s witchery,” he was saying. “She 
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can make even a dull subject interesting. You've ob- 
served it, Fielding?” 

“That was a nice speech, Jerry,”’ Cecily said, laugh- 
ing. “Which play are you quoting? It sounds familiar. 
I’m sure I've heard it before.” 

“Witch!” Jeremy said with smiling ardor. “TI 
don’t know why I like you at all. I can’t endure intel- 
ligent women.”’ 

His banter was too glib, Jim thought, watching the 
by-play resentfully. He did sound as though he was 
acting a part, quoting lines that were not his own, ac- 
centing the words with memorized gestures. There 
was something false about the fellow. Or perhaps he 
imagined it. He was prejudiced. But still— 

The meeting between Jim and Jeremy Clyde ended 
in an exchange of polite amenities. Jim was glad to 
escape. He had tried to convey, in answer to Cecily’s 
questioning glance, that, to a certain extent at least, 
he shared her enthusiasm for Jeremy. He knew that 
he had not convinced her. She had looked a little 
hurt, a little disappointed. Her manner became dis- 
tant. Her hand resting upon Jeremy's arm, was tend- 
derly protective. What did she expect? After that 
mad lovely moment in the garden, did she expect him 
to welcome Clyde with open arms? Good Lord!— 

It was a relief to discuss business affairs with Mr. 
Vaughn. Checking itemized bills, tracing a voucher 
that had gone astray, adjusting the weekly pay-roll, 
Jim was able to forget, in a measure, the way Jeremy 
Clyde had looked at Cecily, the happiness in her voice, 
the intimacy which had excluded him. In a measure— 
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but not entirely. Music came up from the first floor, 
eddied into the den. Some one was playing the piano. 
“Estralita,’ that Mexican tune. The Clyde fellow, 
perhaps— 


4 tons of field stone 
12 bags of cement 
5 bags of lime... 


Work! It would be less difficult after a time. He 
would keep away from “Meadowbrook.” Sleep at the 
riding academy. Not in the house. He would see 
Cecily, there, as she had been that rainy day, inter- 
ested, friendly, aware of him. In the office adjoining 
the stable. Get a cot and a kerosene stove—until cold 
weather, at least. She would have returned to the city 


then. The MacPhersons would wonder. Let them— 


10 pounds of nails 
4 dozen hinges 
2 scythes 


Jerry Clyde was probably all right. None of his 
business anyway. Cecily could take care of herself. 
He'd miss her, though, riding in on “Lady,” waiting for 
him in the garden or at the end of the drive. Cecily! 
Forget it!... 

“T beg your pardon, sir?” 

“Wool-gathering, Jim?” Mr. Vaughn settled back 
in his chair, a signal that the conference, so far as busi- 
ness details were concerned, was at an end. 
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“T’m sorry.” Jim produced a convincing yawn. 
“Sleepy, I guess. We finished the fencing to-day.” 

“Good! Smoke, if you like.” Mr. Vaughn selected 
a cigar from the box on his desk. 

“T’d like to have the place in good shape before yon 
return to the city,”’ Jim said. 

‘You probably will. I've decided not to open =a 
city house until after Christmas. Susan is going to 
boarding-school. Tommy will be in school, too, if he 
works off those conditions. Cecily and I will stay 
here for the hunting in November. [I'll put up at the 
Club when I go in town. The doctors seem to think 
that three or four more months in the country won't 
do me any harm.” 

‘Probably not.” Jim’s heart leapt and sank at the 
thought of Cecily staying on through the fall. Unless 
she married Clyde—Unless— 

‘Have you met our guest?’ Mr. Vaughn asked, 
changing the subject. 

“Yes,” Jim said. “This evening.” 

“What do you think of him?” 

“T haven’t thought—especially.”’ Jim lit a cigarette. 
“He seems pleasant enough. Very handsome.” 

“T’ll confess that [ am agreeably surprised,’ Mr. 
Vaughn continued. “I had expected something worse. 
Actors—” he paused. 

“Actors dress and conduct themselves like business 
men,”’ Jim said, realizing that Mr. Vaughn was seeking 
reassurance. ‘The days of barn-storming and stranded 
road-shows are past.”’ 

“But temperament hasn’t changed. ‘They’re prob- 
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ably still mercurial and lacking in a sense of responsi- 
bility. Look at the newspapers. Divorce, scandals—” 

“That depends on the individual, I suppose,” Jim 
replied. ‘Bankers have been divorced. Merchants 
and railroad executives sometimes indulge in scandals.” 

“That’s true, of course.””’ Mr. Vaughn smiled in a 
shame-faced fashion. “I’m getting to be as fussy and 
suspicious as an old woman. When it’s one’s daughter, 
though, and a pretty spirited thing like Cecily. This 
is an experiment. I thought if she had him here she 
might get over her infatuation. I’m afraid I was wrong. 
The child seems to be in love with him. Well,” he 
drew a long breath. “Locking her up won't do any 
good.”’ 

“None at all,” Jim said. 

“She’s given me her word not to do anything fool- 
ish.”” Mr. Vaughn relaxed a little. “‘No elopements or 
anything of the kind. I can trust Cecily. She's never 
broken a promise. The boy is intelligent. Good man- 
ners. Respectable family. I don’t suppose he'd ever 
be abie to support her. Still—’ Again Mr. Vaughn 
smiled in a shame-faced fashion. ‘You aren’t inter- 
ested in all this,” he said apologetically. “I’ve gotten 
into the habit of thinking aloud to you.” 

“T know that,” Jim said. 

“Tt’s meant a great deal to me to have you here this 
summer.” Mr. Vaughn said. ‘Now if Cecily had 
taken a fancy to you—”’ 

“Would you have approved?” Jim’s slow smile dis- 
counted any suggestion of flippancy or disrespect. 

“Probably not,” Mr. Vaughn confessed. “I would 
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probably have discharged you. But I could have un- 
derstood the attraction. This Jerry, Jeremy—There’s 
a sort of slyness about him. He looks as though he 
would slip out of any unpleasant situation, save his own 
+ pretty hide, no matter whom he might hurt. That’s 
prejudice, probably. But that’s my impression of him.” 

Mr. Vaughn was prejudiced, Jim thought. Cer- 
tainly he, Jim, was prejudiced, too. Probably they 
both imagined an evasive quality in Jeremy Clyde. 
Nothing that Jim could put a finger on in his infrequent 
| "  €ncounters with Cecily’s guest after the first meeting. 
Clyde was amiable, devoted to Cecily, deferential to 
Mr. Vaughn, charming to Miss Parker. But the 
evasive something was there, in the guarded expression 
in Jeremy’s eyes, in his mouth, in the studied inflections 
of his voice. Nothing to put a finger on. But, yes, it 
was there. 

Jim resolved to keep away from “Meadowbrook.” 
In spite of Mrs. MacPherson’s protests, he carried a 
a lunch to the riding academy and returned to the 
estate for supper at half past six. Usually, then, he 
caught a glimpse of Cecily and her guest, walking about 
the grounds in the half hour before the family dinner 
at seven o'clock. Sometimes Cecily hailed him, called 
him over to them as gaily and naturally as though the 
moment beside the fountain had never existed. It had 
meant so little to her, so terribly much to him. 

Jim, in the brief intervals of contact with Cecily and 
_ Clyde, attempted to maintain the same natural gaiety 
. and casual friendliness which Cecily established. He 
found it difficult, especially since he was usually in his 
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3 
working clothes, grimy and weary and needing a shave. cs i 
At such times, he resented Jeremy’s fresh flannels, his AW 
tubbed and laundered look, his smoothly rippled hair. iM 
Jeremy’s suave appearance roused primitive emotions . 
in Jim. He wanted to fight the fellow, muss him up, f 
snatch Cecily and carry her away. He laughed himself i 
away from violence and capture by force. Primitive i 
methods had their points, no doubt, but this was a a 
civilized age. | 
He resolved to keep away from “Meadowbrook.” i | 
No amount of resolution, however, could keep him | 
from thinking of Cecily, could prevent continued con- i 
jecturing concerning Jeremy Clyde. Too restless in i" 
the evening to read or to play checkers with MacPher- | 
son, too restless to sit on the cottage veranda, listening, 
through Mrs. MacPherson’s conversation, through the “4 
shrill piping of three toads in the orchard, for sounds i 
from the house, he fell into the habit of driving the sec- i} 
ond-hand roadster to the village, along the country ai 
roads. Usually he stopped in at the drug-store. Some- w 
times, if closing time was near, Dolly continued to drive | 
with him. More often he only talked to her, drinking 
a coca-cola at the fountain, diverted, for a time, by her 3 
pert gaiety, by hearing her odd husky voice, by watching 
her flax-blue eyes narrow and crinkle. 


One evening, when there were no other customers i 
in the store, she leaned across the counter and asked =) 
him a question. 

“What's the matter, Mister?” |i . 

“Matter?” 7 | 


“Are you rushing me or something?” | 
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“Why r'* 

“You've been dropping in pretty often.” 

“T have a secret passion for coca-cola.” 

“‘Apple-sauce!”” She looked at him shrewdly, her 
elbows propped on the fountain, her chin resting on 
her folded hands. ‘You look like you did the first day 
you came in here.” 

“How was that?” Jim tinkled the ice in his glass. 

Sunk.” 

“Oh, yes. I was playing ‘Hamlet’.” 

‘You aren’t playing now. It’s a natural expression. 
The Vaughns haye company, haven’t they?” 

Jim assumed a surprised expression. 

“Tommy writing to you again?” 

“Tommy? Oh, no!” Her eyes widened. “He won't 
even walk past on this side of the street. No, Mr. 
Jeremy Clyde told me he was going to ‘Meadowbrook’ 
for a visit.” 

“Dolly,” Jim said evenly, “how well do you know 
him ?”’ 

“Him?” He saw that she regretted making the 
statement. Her expression, all at once, was too inno- 
cent, too bland. ‘‘You mean— Jerry Clyde?” 

“Miss Innocence! You know I do.” 

“Oh, not very well.” She abandoned her confiding 
position, moved a glass, wiped a ring of moisture from 
the fountain. “He used to meet Miss Vaughn in here 
and a couple of times—.’’ Her brows drew together 
in an exaggerated frown. “Who do you think you are, 
a police sergeant or one of those guys from Scotland 


Yard?” 
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“Excuse me, Dolly.” Jim smiled contritely. ‘That 
was a personal question. I’m sorry. It doesn’t matter.” 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t matter!’’ Her voice flaunted a 
sort of mocking irony, knowing, not unsympathetic. 
“Tt doesn’t matter to you who visits Miss Vaughn. It 
doesn’t matter, not any more than losing a leg or an 
eye.” 

‘Think you’re pretty shrewd, don’t you.” 

“Oh, no!” She was smiling again, joking him out 
of the doldrums. “My disposition is soured from 
shaking up lemon phosphates. Let’s go for a ride or 
something? I have a date with Herb but I[’ll fix it. 
You fade away and I'll meet you. [I'll tell him my 
grandmother is sinking again.” 

But Dolly was diverting only for atime. Sooner or 
later Jim’s thoughts returned to Cecily. Dolly was a 
part of those circling thoughts only because she knew, 
or pretended to know, something about Clyde. Jim 
could not trick her into telling him. He doubted 
whether what she knew was important. He suspected 
that she used those vague hints to hold his interest. 

She wanted to hold his interest. He was sure of 
that. He began to have an uneasy suspicion that Dolly 
was thinking of him too much, falling a little in love 
with him. Small things-made him aware of her increas- 
ing interest, a sudden unnatural reticence, moments of 
silence, an expression, a question. 

‘“How long will you be here, Jim?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Leaving soon?”’ A sharply indrawn breath. Hands 
with nails painted raspberry red pleating her apron, 
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twisting a button, drumming a silent tune on the foun- 
tain, a table, the door of the second-hand roadster. 

“T don’t know that either. Look here! Why, Dolly? 
Haven't I answered that question before ?” 

“Nothing.” A toss of her golden head, blue eyes 
glinting and yet with shyness in their depths. “‘Nothing. 
I was just wondering when I'd have a free evening. 
Rudy Vallee wants a date.”’ 

Jim realized, then, that he had spent with Dolly a 
part of seven evenings in a row, a part of every evening 
since Jeremy Clyde had come to “Meadowbrook.” 
The discovery surprised him. His visits to the drug- 
store, to the small frame house with the sagging porch, 
had been casual, never pre-arranged, just something 
that happened, a way of getting through the mild Sep- 
tember evenings, brilliant with starlight, nostalgic with 
summer’s lingering farewell. Obviously, seven eve- 
nings in a row, meant something special to Dolly. Jim 
made another resolve. | 

‘Wire Rudy,” he said lightly, smilingly, “I’m sign- 
ing off after to-night.” 

“Why?” Astartled expression flared, for a moment, 
in her eyes. 

“T’ve been drifting,” he said. “Drinking too many 
coca-colas. I’ve got to get to work.” 

‘““Home-work ?”’ 

“Reading,” Jim explained. ‘“‘There’s so much that 
I don’t know about horses. I have a room full of 
Breeders’ Gazettes that I’ve got to absorb.” 

Perhaps his suspicions had been without foundation, 
Jim thought, with a feeling of relief. Dolly seemed 
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gay enough. He liked her. She appealed to his sym- 
pathies. He inferred from bits of information she had 
given him, that she had a pretty thin time of it at home. 

‘This depression is a God-send to Dad,” she told 
him one occasion. ‘He has a good excuse, now, to 
loaf around home in his stocking feet and gripe about 
the government.” 

And again— 

“Do you believe in fortune-tellers, Jim? Aggie— 
she’s my step-mother—does. One of them told her 
once that someday a fortune would drop into her lap. 
That’s why this porch is such a mess. Aggie’s afraid 
to stand up for fear the fortune will fall when she 
hasn't a lap to catch it.” 

She criticized her father and her step-mother indul- 
gently, as though they were children. She was loyal 
to her brothers and sisters, proud of them, not dis- 
criminating against the “steps.” 

“You think I can sing! You ought to hear Joey. 
He can warble rings around Morton Downey or Lanny 
Ross. Joey would be a big-timer if he could get a break. 
Joey Quinn. That would be a good radio name, 
wouldn’t it? Sort of cute and Irish.” 

And— 

“Mary Theressa’s the smartest of us all. Homely 
little monkey. But she’s going places, that kid. To col- 
lege, maybe. Business school, anyway. She’s a ‘step’.”’ 

Dolly’s family, in Dolly’s anecdotes and observa- 
tions, amused and interested Jim. Actually, they were 
a common-place assortment. Dolly was the smart one. 
Dolly had personality and spunk and endearing charm. 
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“The family” was a dragging anchor, a mill-stone 
around her neck. 

She had talked to him, too, of Herbert, the sandy 
young man in the drug-store. 

“Herb wants me to marry him,” she had said, quite 
casually one evening as they sat in a lumpy couch ham- 
mock on the porch of the small frame house. “His 
uncle has a drug-store in a town with a funny name up 
near Scranton somewhere. Herb’s going into business 
with him.” 

“Are you going to marry him, Dolly?” 

“Sometime, maybe. I’m keeping Herb for a rainy 
day. He’s smart and steady, but not much fun. He’s 
swell to me, though, and I treat him like dirt.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“T am. Honestly, Jim. I guess I ought to. Only 
Scranton’s so far away. I'd like to see the kids get a 
break. And—Oh, I don’t know.” Her voice was wist- 
ful. “I can think of things so much more fun than 
marrying Herb.” 

This evening, the seventh in a row, Jim recalled, in 
half-remembered fragments, the things Dolly had told 
him. Her gaiety was so gallant. Pathetic, too, wistful, 
endearing. He wanted to do something for her. What? 
Nothing would have any lasting value... 

“Dolly—” he said. 

‘What?’ she asked, arrested by the gentleness in 
his voice, standing very still in her blue and yellow uni- 
form behind the black glass fountain. 

“You’re a good little egg.” 

She flushed. He saw the tide of pink wash up under 
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the raspberry rouge, up to the glinting edge of her 
hair. 

“Rats!” she said. But he knew that he had pleased 
her. She looked up at him, shy confusion in her eyes, 
a shy smile curving her lips. “The same to you, 
Mister. You're not so little. But you’re a good egg, 
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CHAPTER XVTI 


& 


IM parked his car in the enclosure at the side of the 
Cherry Hollow theatre. Cecily’s fawn-colored 
roadster was already there. Jim wondered whether 
or not Cecily would be in the audience. Jeremy 

Clyde frequently used her car to drive to the theatre. 
She was probably here this evening, though. To-night 
the Cherry Hollow company was giving the last per- 
formance of the season. 

The small, dimly-lighted theatre was well filled when 
Jim found his seat in the row next to the last. As he 
folded his long legs into the narrow space between the 
benches, he thought of Dolly’s comments about the 
benches. They were uncomfortable. Art for Art’s 
sake, undoubtedly. 

Cecily was there. She-sat at the side, near the front, 
alone apparently, wearing some sort of soft brown 
dress with a scarf knotted under her chin. He had an 
excellent view of her profile against a background of 
rough, smoke-colored wall. 

What was she thinking? She sat so quietly, looking 
down at something in her lap. Was she happy? Her 
expression was pensive, a little sad. Jim, watching 
her across rows of backs, rows of masculine shoulders 
and feminine hats, had an odd feeling of guilt. Cecily, 
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knowingly, would not have permitted him to see that 
half-sad expression. She'd been so shining with hap- 
piness since Jeremy had come to ‘‘Meadowbrook.” 
Whenever he'd had a glimpse of her, she’d been so 
excited, so gay. Had something happened? Cecily! 
He called her silently, urgently, tenderly. He loved 
her. He loved her so much. . . 

New arrivals blocked his view of her. Jim’s glance 
_ settled upon the deep blue curtain with a roughly sten- 
ciled border design of acorns and leaves. He was 
curious to see Jeremy on the stage. He had a compel- 
ling desire to find out all that he could about him, to 
discover, if possible, whether or not there was anything 
under his surface charm and romantic good looks. 
That, he told himself, was the reason he had come to 
the theatre to-night. Was it actually, though? Or had 
his presence there a morbid aspect—like the irresist- 
ible desire to prod a wound or bite on an aching 
tooth?... 

Something brushed the back of his neck. Jim glanced 
up and around. Two girls were settling themselves in 
the seats directly behind him, a tall girl with an olive 
skin and dark braids bound around her head; a small 
fair girl with a piquant face and light brown hair cut 
in a deep bang level with her brows. It was a scarf in 
the tall girl’s hand which had touched Jim. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said in a deep throaty 


voice with a suggestion of an accent. 

“Not at all.” Jim’s glance returned to the curtain. 
The girls behind him, he presently inferred, were mem- 
bers of the company not playing this evening. They 
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talked of a trip to the coast which the company was to 
make during the autumn and early winter. Jim lis- 
tened, filling in the time before the performance com- 
menced. He could scarcely avoid hearing the conversa- 
tion for, though they talked in low tones, their voices 
were resonant, trained to make a whisper distinctly 
audible. 

—‘‘Has Jeremy condescended to sign up for the 
trip?” 

It was the tall girl who asked the question. Her 
voice was like a gong. There was irony in it, at the 
moment, a sort, of amused contempt. 

‘Jeremy! Onthe road!’’ The answering voice had 
a lyric quality, light, lilting, clear. ‘You insult him, 
darling. Our Jeremy has his eyes on bigger and better 
things. His girl’s papa is going to back a play for him 
—at least that is what he modestly intimates.” 

“So!” A low throaty laugh. “Something romantic, 
I suppose. Costumes, perhaps. He will need to look 
very beautiful not to waste papa’s money.”’ 

“Tt won't matter whether he can act or not. I think 
he can. At least he’s terribly effective.” 

“Are you still in love with him?” 

“No! - But you know he is effective. I say what 
difference does it make—”’ 

“Shh he 

A gong rang. The deep blue curtain slithered open 
disclosing the stage. The performance began. 

Jeremy was effective. Jim realized that as he saw 
him make his first entrance, dressed in evening clothes, 
a silk hat held negligently in the crook of his arm. He 
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felt the reaction of the audience—largely feminine— 
and knew that the girl behind him was right. It prob- 
ably made no difference whether Jeremy could or could 
not act. 

The play was a Broadway success of a few seasons 
past. Jeremy played the role of a young Italian opera 
singer who meets, in a speak-easy in New York, a little 
southern girl doing the town with her fiance, a surly 
young prig from East Orange. The girl was small 
and dainty. By contrast Jeremy appeared tall and 
debonaire and romantically handsome. His voice was 
caressing, his accent authentic, his profile undeniably 
handsome. 

But was it acting? Jim did not know. Cecily thought 
he had genius. But Cecily was in love with him. Jim’s 
curiosity was being satisfied but, beyond that, the eve- 
ning was being wasted. He made no startling discov- 
eries. Clyde was effective in a role that might have 
been written especially for him. He, Jim, would have 
to use other means to find out what, if anything, was 
beneath his facile surface charm. Eaves-dropping, 
perhaps— 

The theatre was stuffy. Jim’s legs felt cramped. 
He left his seat as the lights came on for the intermis- 
sion at the end of the first act. Cecily, too, had risen, 
was walking up the aisle. She saw him and waved. 
They met in the small crowded lobby. 

“Hello!” she said. 

“Hello! How about a breath of air?” 

““That’s what I’m looking for.” __ 

“T thought, perhaps, you were looking for me.” 
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“No.” She smiled. ‘You are a nice surprise.” 

They stood on the steps of the theatre. Jim lit her 
cigarette, lit his own, flicked the match away. 

“Are you enjoying the play?” Cecily asked. 

“Reasonably. The benches are a hang-over from 
the Spanish Inquisition.” 

“They are uncomfortable, aren’t they?” A little 
silence, and then—‘‘Hot for September, isn’t it?” 

“Unusually so. Are you interested in the drama, 
Miss Vaughn?” 

She laughed. “We are being polite, aren't we? 
That’s so stupid. Jim, do you want to see the rest of 
the play?” 

“T can take it or leave it.” 

“T et’s leave it, then. I've seen it four times this 
summer. It’s one of the best things Jerry does.” Her 
voice brightened. ‘Let's run over to Dutch’s.”’ 

“How about Jeremy?” 

“We'll be back here by the time the performance is 
over.” 

Jim took her arm. “All right,” he said. “Let’s go.” 

They walked to the fawn-colored roadster. 

“Will you drive?” she asked. 

‘Want me to?” 

“Please. I’m awfully tired.” She settled into the 
seat with a little sigh of relief. “I’ve been driving all 
afternoon. We went up to New Hope and along the 
canal. I adore Jerry but I won't ride in a car he 
drives.” 

Jim laughed. “I’ve watched you break a few speed 


laws, lady.” 
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“There's a difference. Jerry gets panicky. He’s 
really terrified when he drives.” 

“Do you trust me?” 

“Silly! Isn’t it grand to be out doors? You are a 
nice surprise.” 

There were only a few scattered groups in Dutch’s 
garden, two or three couples moving about the floor. 
A waiter led them to a secluded stall at some distance 
from the orchestra. 

“Want to dance?” Jim asked when the waiter had 
taken their order. | 

She shook her head. 

“I’m weary. I just want to sit. You're so restful, 
Jim.” 

“Thank you,” he said. 

“IT mean it. I like to be with you.” She pulled off 
her hat, rested her head against the trellis behind her. 
She looked weary, Jim thought, dispirited. There were 
faint shadows under her eyes. 

“You look like a lady Bacchus,” he said lightly. 
“Your head is wreathed with vines.” 

“Bean-vines. They aren’t intoxicating.’’ She picked 
off a purple pod streaked with scarlet. 

“What is it Cecily ?”” Jim asked. “What is troubling 
you? Do you want to tell me?” 

“Of course. That’s why I kidnapped you. Will you 
listen, Jim?” 

“My one accomplishment.” 

The waiter brought tall glasses. Cecily took a few 
sips and set her glass aside. 

“It’s Jerry,” she said, after a moment. 
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“You astonish me,” he said. “I thought it was the 
new issue of government bonds.” 

She smiled faintly. ‘‘Do you mind if I talk about 
Jerry?” she asked. “I mean — after the night we 
danced—Will it hurt you, Jim?” 

“That isn’t important.” 

“T think it is.” She glanced up at him fleetingly, 
looked down at her fingers snapping the purple and 
scarlet pod. 

Jim bent toward her across the table. 

“Cecily,” he asked gravely, “will you try not to 
think of what happened that night? You can’t en- 
tirely, I suppose. Neither, of course, can I. But don’t 
let it spoil our—well, friendship, for want of a more 
adequate word. Anything that I can say will make 
me sound self-sacrificing and noble. I don’t feel espe- 
cially noble. It’s really selfishness, perhaps. I want 
you to talk to me. I want to have some small share in 
you. Not much.” He smiled and coaxed a smile from 
her. ‘‘Let’s say—three and a half percent.” 

The smile vanished. Her expression was weary 
again. “I’ve had an exhausting day. I’ve been trying 
to make Jerry see that he should go with the Cherry 
Hollow company on their tour this fall. You see I’ve 
talked to Father. He can’t put money into a play for 
Jerry now. He explained it all to me. I had no idea 
how much he’s lost during the depression. Why should 
Ihave known? We've lived pretty much as we always 
have. There’s enough for that, I guess, but not enough 
to take gambling risks. I understand. Father has been 
swell about Jerry—swell about everything.” 
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“He’s a grand person, Cecily.”’ 

“TI know. I’m beginning to understand.”’ She slit 
the pod with a thumb-nail, laid the beans in a tidy row. 
“But I’m afraid Jerry won't understand. He'll think 
it’s prejudice or something. And I’m afraid he has 
talked about Father backing a play for him.” 

Jim knew that her apprehension was correct. Jeremy 
had talked. The conversation he had overheard in the 
theatre made him aware of that. He waited in silence 
for Cecily to continue. 

“T don’t like the idea of not seeing Jerry all fall 
and half the winter,” she went on. “I'll miss him 
awfully. But I think it’s a splendid opportunity. The 
company has a certain amount of prestige. Wesley 
North is an excellent director. The experience would 
be valuable.” 

“Jerry doesn’t like road-trips?” Jim asked. 

For an instant her eyes flashed with indignation. 

“What if he doesn’t?” she said sharply. “I don’t 
suppose you really liked picking beans and changing 
tires !”’ 

Jim was surprised and touched. He felt and con- 
trolled a feeling of elation. 

“But I haven’t artistic temperament,” he said 
lightly. 

“Jerry has, of course.’”’ The indignation was gone. 
Her eyes held a brooding expression, ‘“He’s either 
flying among the stars or sunk in the depths of gloom. 
He acts, at times, like a spoiled little boy.” A note of 
affectionate indulgence in her voice softened the criti- 
cism. “And I do nag him,” she added. 
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“Nag!” Jim disposed of the ugly word. “You 
couldn’t nag anybody.” 

“I do,” she said thoughtfully. “TI can’t seem to help 
nagging even when I know it irritates him. I want 
him to do the fine things of which he is capable. I love 
him and believe in him. Jerry doesn’t like spurs. He 
doesn’t get on very well with Wesley North because 
Mr. North digs the spurs in, too. Jerry’s been so 
accustomed to praise and flattery. I’m just finding that 
out. You see, I’ve never been with him so—’’ She 
broke off with a rueful smile and a quick glance at Jim. 
“That was Father’s idea, of course. He thought if I 
knew Jerry better—” 

“Your idea,” Jim reminded her, feeling again, for 
a moment, that lifting elation. 

“T know.” She sighed. “I’m making mountains 
out of mole-hills to-night. I’m making you think that 
Jerry is petty and selfish and unreasonable. He is, at 
times. Who isn’t? But he’s splendid, too. I’m tired 
and disappointed and a little exasperated. I was, I 
mean. I feel better now.” She breathed deeply, 
smiled across the table at Jim. ‘Thank you,” she said. 

“T haven’t done anything.” 

“You've let me talk. I can talk to you. Do you 
remember when we hated each other ?”’ 

“I can just barely remember.” Jim smiled. 

“You hated me longer than I hated you.” Her 
eyes were soft and bright with amusing memories. 
‘‘Weren’t we funny? I teased you and you were digni- 
fied and haughty, except when you looked as though 
you wanted to shake me.” 
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“T Felt that way often—or thought I did. It was all 
a defense. I think I must have fallen in love with you 
the first time I saw you, that afternon when you and 
Lady. 3." 

“T remember.” She was interested. The look of 
strain left her face. Her fingers stopped turning her 
glass, laced together in quietude under her chin. 
“When I threw you the quarter I wanted to make you 
angry.” 

“T was.” Jim smiled. “I was so angry that I ac- 
cepted the job. I wanted to put you in your place. 
And now look at me—” 

“That isn’t dificult. I like to look at you, Jim.” 

“You're a disconcerting young lady. I was about 
to point a moral.” 

“You aren’t sorry, are you?” The laughing lights 
died out of her eyes. ‘What happened the evening 
we danced hasn’t made you regret being at ‘Meadow- 
brook’? We're all so fond of you, Father, Susan, 
Tommy, I—” 

“No, I’m not sorry,” Jim said. “This summer has 
been a break for me.” He paused, looked down at his 
glass. If he could talk to her indirectly, without hurt- 
ing her or antagonizing her—He felt terribly inade- 
quate. If he were wiser and more articulate—If he 
were not so deeply in love with her— 

She looked at him with sympathy and interest. 
“How, especially, has it been a break for you?” she 
asked. 

“JT think living — everything — is a question of 
values,” he said slowly. “There are times when we 
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don’t see clearly. It’s like being in a place of shadows, 
a deep forest, a lamp-lit room. Distortions, falsities 
seem true because we have no measure of comparison. 
Then, after a time, we come out into the sunlight. We 
discover that the distortions which had seemed true 
and charming in the shadows are false and ugly and 
disappointing. Do you understand? I’m not good at 
symbolism, but the thought beneath it is true. I know 
it is true because it has happened to me.” 

“Before you came here?” she asked. 

“Yes. There was something I thought I could do, 
something false and distorted. Then I came here. 
When one lives and works in the sun, shadows seem 
unsubstantial. I have, for a time at least, re-estab- 
lished my scale of values. That's why I’m not sorry.” 

“You've given me something to think about. I 





Aa f don’t know. Sometimes—‘Her eyes glanced thought- 
| fully across the garden. Jim, watching her, waiting 

| for the conclusion of the sentence, saw her suddenly 
i startled expression. 







“There’s the Nolan girl from the theatre!” she 
said. “What time is it, Jim?” 

Jim consulted his watch. “Ten minutes past eleven.” 

“Good heavens! Jerry is waiting for me!” She 
caught up her hat and her purse. “Come on, Jim, let’s 
fly 1” 

Jim sent the fawn-colored roadster speeding along 
the return route to Cherry Hollow. He had felt, for 
a moment, very close to Cecily. Now he had lost her 
again. Beneath her comments and exclamations, he 
felt her anxiety. She was racing, in thought, ahead 
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of the car, conciliating Jerry, forming excuses and 
apologies. When he brought the car to a skidding 
stop in the theatre drive, she was out before he could 
make a motion to assist her. 

The headlights revealed a small group of people 
standing on the steps. Jeremy detached himself from 
the group, as Cecily walked quickly toward the steps, 
and came to meet her. Jim, following Cecily at a 
little distance, saw that Jeremy’s expression was un- 
pleasant. 

“Well!” he said. “Thank you for coming back.” 

“Jerry, darling! I’m so sorry!” Cecily slipped her 
arm through his in a conciliating gesture. 

“Are you?” The arm she held was unresponsive. 

“Jim and I went over to Dutch’s.”’ Her voice was 
quick and light. “You haven’t been waiting long, have 
you? It was stuffy in the theatre. You were mar- 
velous in the first act. How did the other two go?” 

“You aren’t particularly interested, are you?” 

“Darling!” Cecily’s voice was coaxing, a little exas- 
perated, more than a little alarmed. “I’ve seen that 
play four times this summer. Do you want to stop at 
Dutch’s? Let’s go home and have scrambled eggs.” 

Jim took a step in the direction of his car. 

“Good-night,” he said. 

Cecily turned to him. “Good-night,”’ she said with 
a gay little gesture of farewell. ‘Thank you. Good- 
night, Jim.” 

“Good-night, Fielding,” Jeremy said on a curt note 
of dismissal. 

Driving back to “Meadowbrook,” Jim made plans 
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for the future. He would put a cot in the office at the 
riding academy and get a kerosene stove in the village. 
He wasn’t going to hang around while Clyde was there. 

He would keep out of it. None of his business, 
anyway. The fellow disliked him. Disliked him! 
There was something more virulent than dislike in his 
voice when he’d said good-night. What right did he 
have to take that superior tone with Cecily? Of what 
was she guilty? Unintentionally hurting his pride, per- 
haps. That was all. 

He thought of his plans more soberly, sitting beside 
the window in his room in the cottage after his anger 
had cooled. It seemed to him that it was the only 
sensible thing to do. The MacPhersons would ask 
questions but he could put them off. He'd be glad to 
get away. Maybe he’d have a chance, then, of getting 
over his love for Cecily. He would get over it. Men 
had died and worms had eaten them but not for 
love... 

What was he stewing about? he asked himself re- 
peatedly, turning and twisting in his bed, lighting cigar- 
ettes, mashing them out in a tray. The fellow was 
probably decent enough. 

What about Cecily? Perhaps she’s been putting on 
an act this evening. Perhaps she and Clyde had quar- 
reled and she wanted to pique his jealousy. That was 
unfair. Cecily did not put on acts like that. She had 
asked him, on impulse, to take her to Dutch’s for an 
orangeade. She had looked troubled and weary. He 
had talked to her, felt close to her for a moment. 
Cecily, Cecily darling—! 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


* 


2 Sy third week in September Mr. Vaughn went 
with a party of friends on a fishing trip to Maine. 
He sent for Jim the morning of his departure. 

Jim, arriving at “Meadowbrook” in answer to the 
summons found his employer in an eleventh hour hub- 
bub of packing and final instructions, Miss Parker and 
Rose were scurrying about the second floor locating 
garments which had been packed away since the last 
fishing trip, heavy underwear, woolen socks, a khaki 
hunting suit, flannel shirts, a roll of blankets. Ralph, the 
stocky young fellow who had replaced Jim, was bring- 
ing luggage from the store-room, a small tin trunk, 
pig-skin bags, a leather case for toilet accessories. 

“They think I’m going to Little America,” Mr. 
Vaughn fumed good-naturedly, indicating the array of 
garments piled on the bed and the sofa in his room. 

“You must take care of yourself,’ Miss Parker wor- 
ried, color in her cheeks, her customary tidiness a little 
disarranged. “You aren’t really well yet. I’m not at 
all sure that this trip is advisable. The nights will be 
cool.” 

“Oh, nonsense! All this fussing! Well, have it your 
own way, ladies. What about a feather-bed and a 
couple of satin quilts?” 
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Mr. Vaughn was in high good humor, excited, grum- 
blingly genial. Jim went with him to the game-room 
where the fishing equipment, ready to be packed, cov- 
ered the ping-pong table. 

“T had to work like the devil to get the doctors’ per- 
mission to go,”’ he said, tenderly unjointing rods, lay- 
ing them, flannel wrapped, in a leather travelling case. 
“The time isn’t very convenient. I’d rather not leave 
home while Cecily’s guest is here. Miss Parker will be 
busy getting the youngsters ready for school. Still, 
I suppose there’s nothing to worry about.” 

“Nothing at all,” Jim assured him. “These flies 
are beauties.” 

“Pretty fine collection,’ Mr. Vaughn said with a 
certain degree of complacence. ‘‘Pack them carefully, 
Jim. Well I'll be—! Who's been monkeying with 
this?” 

Mr. Vaughn was examining a bamboo rod which 
had been broken and mended. Jim laughed. “I’m 
afraid I’m guilty of the mending,” he said. ‘The day 
I came here Susan was fishing in the brook. I startled 
her. She fell off the bridge and broke the rod. I had 
to make an attempt to repair the damage since it was 
partly my fault.” 

“Not a bad job.” Mr. Vaughn was in too high a 
state of anticipation to be annoyed by a broken rod. 
“So that’s how you wormed your way into Susan’s 
esteem. Is that a pun?” He twinkled at Jim. “I sup- 
pose itis. Funny,” he added, laying aside the bamboo 
rod, “she’s the only one of the children who seems to 
have inherited my passion for fishing. I'll have to take 
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her with me some time. She’s as game as a brook 
trout. And that reminds me—I ordered some casting- 
rods from New York. They didn’t come this morning. 
I'll leave you the address of the camp in Maine. Will 
you come up here some time to-morrow and re-address 
them for me?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ Jim replied. 

Mr. Vaughn nodded in agreement. His high antici- 
pation seemed clouded for a moment. “I don’t know,” 
he said musingly, ‘but that I’d feel more comfortable 
about the youngsters if you were on the place. They’re 
fond of you and I trust your judgment. If anything 
should happen Miss Parker would probably go to 
pieces. She’s not very competent in an emergency.” 

“T can sleep at the cottage,’’ Jim said. “Or,” he 
added reluctantly, “here at the house if you prefer.” 

Mr. Vaughn seemed aware of Jim’s reluctance. 

“No, that’s not necessary,” he said decisively. “I’m 
getting as fussy and full of alarms as a grandmother. 
It’s strange—I’ve left them before for weeks at a time. 
But now—this summer—lI don’t know. I feel closer 
to them, more responsible—Have you seen any fresh 
signs of vandals at the riding academy?” 

“Not since I have been sleeping there,” Jim replied. 
“One of the workmen was probably responsible for that 
brush fire, anyway,” he added, the subterfuge which 
he had used to explain his desire to live at the riding 
academy resting guiltily on his conscience. “A cigarette 
might have started the blaze. Luckily no harm was 
done. If I hadn’t happened to be there, it might have 
been serious.” 
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‘‘Are you comfortable?”” Mr. Vaughn asked. 

“Oh, yes.” Jim smiled. “I’m becoming an excellent 
cook. Now that I have electricity and a telephone 
I feel as though I’m living in a suite at the Ritz.” 

“Well, keep an eye on things. What time is it? 
Past eleven!’ Mr. Vaughn thrust his watch into his 
pocket. “Strap up these things for me, will you? and 
take them out to the car. I’ve got to call Will Patton 
and extend my regrets. He's been counting on me to 
support him through his daughter’s wedding day after 
to-morrow. Oh yes, and that fellow about the horses 
—You call him, Jim. Tell him we'll talk to him some 
time at the end of next week.” 

Mr. Vaughn finally got off a little after twelve 
o’clock in a flurry of affectionate farewells, the trunk 
rack on the sedan piled high with luggage. Ralph was 
driving him in to Philadelphia to meet the other mem- 
bers of his party in time to have lunch at the club and 
take a late afternoon train. Jim did not linger at 
“Meadowbrook” after the sedan had disappeared 
around the curve in the drive. He returned, at once, 
to the riding academy, avoiding any conversation with 
Cecily and Clyde who had dashed in from somewhere 
at the last minute to see Mr. Vaughn off on his fishing 
trip. 

It had not been difficult to avoid Cecily and her 
guest. The afternoon following the last performance 
at the theatre they had paid him a visit at the riding 
academy. At the moment of their arrival Jim had 
been converting the office into living quarters with 
Susan’s enthusiastic but somewhat officious assistance. 
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The visit had been amicable, on the surface, at least, 
mutually friendly and pleasant. Cecily and Jeremy had 
inspected Jim’s new quarters, jokingly admired his 
unesthetic arrangement of a cot and a kerosene stove, 
a few cooking utensils, a table and an armchair bor- 
rowed from the MacPhersons. He had used the sub- 
terfuge of the brush fire to explain his change of resi- 
dence, and it had been accepted without question. 

Jim knew that the call was an apology, artfully 
maneuvered by Cecily, though no mention was made 
of the previous evening. Clyde was agreeable, ap- 
parently interested in the project. He asked intelligent 
questions, asked to be taken through the nearly com- 
pleted stables, commented upon the stalls and the har- 
ness-room, predicted that the venture would be a suc- 
cess. There had been nothing in his manner at which 
Jim could take offense. The cloven hoof, if he had 
one, was concealed in a sports oxford as well-suited to 
the occasion as his pleasant comments and predictions. 

And Cecily had been radiant that afternoon. The 
fatigue of the evening before had vanished. If, for a 
time, her faith in Jeremy had been shaken, Jim inferred 
that it had been completely restored. 

She had had that shining look of happiness when- 
ever, since then, Jim had had a glimpse of her. He 
told himself that he was glad she and Jeremy had ad- 
justed their difficulties. It was possible to believe that 
during the busy working day when pressing duties 
crowded out thought and speculation. It was more 
dificult at night. Alone in his new quarters, attempt- 
ing to read or check over bills, sitting alone in the 
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movies, riding the one horse already purchased for the 
stable along the infrequently travelled back country 
roads, even on the one or two occasions when, break- 
ing his resolve, he stopped in at the drug-store to talk 
to Dolly, his thoughts, never far from the subject, re- 
turned to the evening he and Cecily had gone to 
Dutch’s. 

She had been troubled that evening. She had ques- 
tioned her relationship with Jeremy. She had never 
done that before. He had felt very close to her. Had 
she thought again of what he had told her? Probably 
not. His symbolism had been inept. He probably 
hadn’t gotten his meaning across. She had defended 
him in thoughts. “I don’t suppose you really liked 
picking beans and changing tires.” The darling! 

What had he expected? What did he expect. If 
Clyde should cease to occupy the center of Cecily’s exist- 
ence, what good would that do him? What reason had 
he to believe that Cecily would turn to him, except as 
she had since the night she had way-laid him in the 
drive, as a confidante, a companion for odd moments, 
a useful acquaintance? Certainly he had nothing to 
offer her. He couldn’t ask her to marry him and live 
on the salary her father paid him. The situation, from 
any angle, was hopeless. He must get over this watch- 
ing and waiting, this unreasonable hoping. He must 
get over thinking of Cecily, loving her—He must. . 

Late in the afternon following Mr. Vaughn's de- 
parture, Jim drove to the station to inquire for the 
package which he was to re-address. The expressman 
told him that it had been delivered at “Meadowbrook” 
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earlier in the afternoon. Jim drove out to the estate, 
parked his car at the side entrance of the house and 
went into the hall. 

A low voice murmuring in the living-room attracted 
his attention. He walked to door and stood looking 
in, smiling at what he saw. Susan was, apparently, 
putting herself through a dress rehearsal for some im- 
pending ceremony. She wore a pale peach-colored 
frock, tight-waisted, quaintly ruffled, with a sash of a 
deeper tone and a matching ribbon binding her tafty- 
colored hair. She stood before a long mirror, prac- 
ticing a curtsey, murmuring unintelligible words, cast- 
ing an occasional glance at her feet festive in peach- 
colored socks and white slippers tied with bows. 

“Hello!” Jim said. 

She whirled around from the mirror, a guilty flush 
staining her cheeks. 

“What's the idea?” Jim asked, smiling. “Are you 
going to be presented at court?” 

“I’m going to be in the wedding to-morrow,'’ Susan 
replied. ‘‘Mary Lillian’s mother invited me. I’m going 
to hold a white satin ribbon when the wedding comes 
up the aisle. We practiced this afternoon.” 

“You look awfully nice,” Jim said. 

“Do 1?” Her expression was anxious. She glanced 
into the mirror again. ‘Mary Lillian’s mother said I 
have a quaint face and that’s why she got us these 
dresses. Mary Lillian’s is just like mine and we have 
bonnets, too. What does quaint mean, Jim?” 

“Pretty, in a different kind of way.” Jim replied. 
“Unusual.” 
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He saw that he had pleased her. 

“Mary Lillian’s face isn't quaint,’ she said com- 
placently. ‘‘She’s just pretty, I guess.” 

Jim laughed. ‘You're growing up, Sue. Did the 
expressman leave a package here this afternoon?” 

‘JTt's out on the kitchen porch. I heard Nora tell 
Miss Parker.” 

She went out to the porch with him, walking de- 
murely, amusingly conscious of her wedding frills. Jim 
found the package lying on a bench and prepared to 
mark it with the address of the camp in Maine. 

“Look, Jim!” Susan said ina bright interested voice. 
“There’s Jerry Clyde!” 

Jim’s eyes turned to follow her frankly pointing 
finger. Looking out between vines, he saw Jeremy 
seated on the narrow rim around the fountain, appar- 
ently gazing at his reflection in the water. 

“Narcissus,” Jim observed. 

Susan was too deeply interested in the news she had 
to impart to demand an explanation. 

“He's mad,” she said cheerfully. “He and Cecily 
had a fight this morning.” 

“A fight!” Jim whittled a point on the black crayon 
he had brought to re-address the package. 

“Well, they didn’t hit each other or throw anything,” 
Susan continued, perching herself carefully on the end 
of the bench. “They were mad, though—he was, any- 
way, and Cecily was, too, after a while. He was mad 
because Marjory Patton is having a dinner-party and 
a dance for her wedding party to-night — just the 
grown-up ones,” she added regretfully. 
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“Doesn’t Mr. Clyde approve of dinners and danc- 
ing ?”’ Jim asked, a little ashamed of himself for encour- 
aging Susan, realizing with a guilty feeling of satisfac- 
tion that when Susan had a tale to tell it was all but 
impossible to head her off. 

‘But he wasn’t invited,” Susan continued. “There’s 
just an even number in the wedding party and if Cecily 
took Jerry it would upset everything. And Jerry said ’ 
she was ashamed to take him for fear he wouldn't 
know which fork to use and Cecily said he was acting 
like a spoiled little boy and she talked sweet to him at 
first and then she got mad—you know the way she 
does—like a princess or something and Jerry said he’d 
probably get drunk or something and Cecily said she 
didn’t care what he did.” Susan, from sheer necessity, 
paused to get her breath. 

‘Where were you when you heard all this?” Jim 
printed an uneven ‘n’ beside a staggering ‘g.” 

“Well, I was fishing in the brook. Father gave me 
the rod you mended for me once before he went away 
and I just happened to be under the bridge when Cecily 
and Jerry came and leaned against the rail and I 
thought maybe they'd be embarrassed if I came out so 
I just stayed underneath.” 

“That was considerate of you.” 

Susan wriggled uncomfortably. 

“Well, I couldn't help it,” she said heatedly. “TI 
just happened to be there.” 

“It isn’t being a good sport to listen to conversations 
you aren't intended to hear,” Jim said feeling hypo- 
critical, making excuses for similar offenses of his own. 
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‘Well I don’t like Jerry,’ Susan said as though per- 
sonal feeling explained any breach of etiquette. “He 
treats me as if I was a baby — like people do who 
haven’t much sense—and he’s certainly stuck on him- 
self. Tommy says Jerry acts as though he gives the 
girls a treat just by living and I think, for once, Tommy 
had a sensible idea. Don’t you think so, Jim?” 

“T think you’d better go take off those clothes before 
you ruin them and upset the wedding.” : 

“T guess I'd better.” Susan slipped off the bench. 
‘Are you going to stay here this evening?” she asked, 
lingering on the porch. 

“No,” Jim replied. “I’m going back to the riding 
academy after supper.” 

“Why don’t you?” she asked coaxingly. “It’s going 
to be pretty lonesome to-night. Daddy's away and 
Miss Parker is going to a card party in the village and 
Cecily will be at the Pattons’ and it’s Nora’s day off 
and I think Tommy has a date because he gave Rose a 
quarter to press his pants. There won’t be anybody 
here with me except Rose,” she finished with a con- 
sciously wistful glance at Jim. 

“Terry will be here,” Jim reminded her. 

“Oh, him!” She made a face. ‘Please, why don’t 
you, Jim?” 

The wistful expression was appealing. Jim consid- 
ered taking her to the movies and discarded the idea. 

“You'd better get to bed early to-night,” he said. 
“You'll want to look as fresh as a daisy for the wed- 
ding to-morrow.” 

Thoughts of the exciting day ahead consoled her for 
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the prospect of a lonely evening. Susan went off con- 
tentedly, huraming the opening bars of the wedding- 
march, admiring the bows on her slippers. 

Jim completed the address, reinforced the parcel 
with wrappings of twine. At intervals he glanced, 
through vines, toward the fountain. Jeremy’s attitude 
was despondent, a tableau arranged for Cecily’s eyes, 
perhaps. Jim smiled a little grimly. “If you're con- 
templating suicide, my lad,” he said under his breath, 
“that pool won’t do. You'd only bump your nose.” 

He felt surprisingly cheerful. He whistled as he 
walked around the house, taking the package to his 
car. Cecily came out on the side veranda, dressed for 
the party, in something thin and dark that floated as 
she walked, a short evening jacket of brilliant brocade 
buttoned snugly at her waist. 

“Hello,” she said, walking across the grass. 

Her color was high and her eyes were bright. Her 
chin, above the collar of the brocade coat, wore a de- 
termined expression. That’s the girl! he thought, 
silently applauding. Into battle all flags flying! You 
look very lovely darling. ‘Have a good time,” he said 
aloud. 

“T mean to.’’ She paused beside Jim for a moment 
but her eyes glanced beyond him into the garden where 
Jeremy drooped beside the fountain. “If you hear 
my escort arriving, have me paged in the garden.” 

“Right.” Jim smiled. “Happy landings, Cecily.” 

He gave her the salute of the Royal Flying Corps. 
She returned the salute, her eyes shining, a faint, uncon- 
sciously ironical smile curving her lips. 
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Jim’s eyes followed her until she had passed through 
the opening in the low hedge that bordered the garden. 
Then he resolutely turned away. There were some 
things a gentleman did not do and one of them was 
openly watch the scene now taking place beside the 
fountain. He left his car parked in the drive and 
walked hurriedly to the cottage. 

Jim was in high spirits at supper. He laughed and 
made the MacPhersons laugh. He ate with a hearty 
appetite and asked for second helpings. 

“Well I must say,” Mrs. MacPherson observed,” 
it’s pleasant to have you act like yourself again.” 

“Haven't I been?” Jim asked innocently. 

“You've been acting like a sick calf, moaning and 
not eating enough to keep a sparrow alive and moping 
off by yourself.” 

“Bessie!” Jim grimaced. ‘You have an unfortu- 
nate gift for description.” 
“Hasn’t he, Andy?” Mrs. MacPherson appealed 

to her husband. 

“We've thought you might have had something on 
your mind,” MacPherson said, looking at Jim. 

“I’ve had the job on my mind,” Jim said, “not to 
mention my own incompetence and lack of experience.” 

“Ts that all?” Mrs. MacPherson asked. “You 
haven’t been getting yourself into a condition about 
that Mrs. What’s-her-name who came here with Miss 
Katherine? I remember you used to think you were in 
love with her before she married that fellow and—” 

“Bessie!” MacPherson interrupted, an unaccus- 
tomed note of severity in his voice. 
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“Oh, go on, Andy!” Mrs. MacPherson cut him off 


sharply. ‘Jamie knows I’m only asking because I’ve 
been worrying. He began to droop right after that 
day she was here with her la-de-da car and that French- 
man driving.”’ She looked at Jim hesitantly, affection 
in her bright dark eyes. “I do talk too much,” she 
said. “I beg your pardon, Jamie, if I’ve asked a ques- 
tion I shouldn’t.” 

“You can ask me anything you like,” Jim said 
warmly, pressing the plump hand nearest him. ‘You 
and Mac are the best friends I have in the world. [’ll 
answer your question truthfully. I’ve not been yearn- 
ing over Lenore. That was all over three or four 
years ago. I’ve had this job on my mind.” 

“Ts that all?’ This time MacPherson asked the 
question but Jim felt two pairs of eyes watching him 
keenly. 

“That’s all,” he said. 

“T can’t see any sense in your living off there by 
yourself,” Mrs. MacPherson worried, putting an end 
to the moment of sentiment. ‘You'll come down with 
a spell of something, eating Heaven knows what out 
of boxes and cans.” 

“I’m a swell cook,’ Jim boasted. Amazing how 
light-hearted he felt this evening for no reason at all. 
“At any rate, itisn’t forever. I’m coming back here to 
stay when I’ve found a stable man. I heard of one - 
to-day. He used to work at the Fox Run stables. If 
he'll come for the money we can pay, I think he’s our 
man.” 


They talked, then, of the riding academy and the 
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progress that had been made. After supper Jim sat, 
for a time, on the veranda with MacPherson. When 
he rose to leave it was getting dark. Twilight came 
early now that autumn was approaching, autumn with 
a lingering breath of summer in the still, mellow air. 

Jim walked back to his car parked in the drive. He 
must not forget to take Mr. Vaughn’s parcel to the 
express-office in the morning. Passing the kitchen porch 
he heard Susan talking to Rose and glanced up. One 
crystal star shone in the darkening sky. To-morrow 
would be fair. Fine weather for the wedding. He’d 
like to see Cecily in her bridesmaid’s dress. No. 
There was battle in the atmosphere at ‘“‘Meadow- 
brook.’ He’d better keep away. 

He set his car in motion. As he drove past the house 
he saw a solitary figure pacing back and forth across 
the terrace. Tommy? -No—Jeremy Clyde. His gait 
appeared to be steady. If he meant to carry out his 
threat of getting tight, Jim thought with fleeting amuse- 
ment, it was obvious that he had not yet made a start. 

Down the drive, around the curve, over the bridge. 
Susan just “happened” to be there. Little monkey! 
He’d miss her when she went away to school. Mr. 
Vaughn had decided not to open the city house until 
after Christmas. 

The crystal star rode ahead of him across the deep 
blue sky. There were others, now, smaller, shining 
more faintly— 


“T’ve told every little star 
Just how sweet I think you are”... 
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he sang in an undertone, letting the car out along the 
open road. Maybe he’d stop in at the drug-store, talk 
to Dolly, take her for a drive if she could get away. 
Maybe... No. He had some reading he wanted to 
do. The ‘Breeders’ Gazette.” .. . 


“T’ve told ripples in the brook”... 


It was amazing how light-hearted he felt to-night. 
It was extremely pleasant as well. 





CHAPTER XIX 


* 


conscious protest at being roused from sleep. The 

knocking was repeated. He made an effort to 
struggle up to the surface of consciousness through 
the gray tide that dragged at his senses. A voice was 
calling urgently, a little hoarsely. 

“Who is it?” Jim answered, not yet fully awake. 

Words came to him which, for a moment, had no 
meaning or importance. ‘‘Smash-up — side-road— 
hurry!” Jim shifted his position in the chair. His 
hand struck a glass on the table beside him, knocked 
it to the floor. The sharp thin sound of breaking glass 
brought him to full consciousness. He sat erect, blink- 
ing in the subdued light of the shaded lamp on the 
table. 

What had roused him? He'd thought he had heard 
someone calling, banging at the door, Dreaming, 
probably. He must have gone to sleep while he was 
reading. A magazine lay where it had fallen on the 
floor at the side of the chair. 

What time was it? He glanced at his watch. Only 
a little past midnight. He couldn’t have slept long. 
Strange how real that dream had seemed. Was it a 


J" flung his arm over the side of the chair in un- 
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dream? He pulled himself up from the chair, crossed 
the room, opened the door. 

No one was there. Puzzled, not yet convinced of the 
reality of the voice which had called, Jim walked out 
into the drive. The night air, cool and crisp, blew away 
the last blurring cob-webs of sleep. Someone had 
knocked at the door. Someone, a man, had called. 

“Smash-up — the side road!’ Jim, keen enough 
now, sprinted through shadows to the fence that closed 
in the stable yard at the rear of the grounds. From 
there, looking across meadows, he was able to see the 
side road which joined the Cherry Hollow road a scant 
quarter of a mile beyond the riding academy. 

The side road had a dirt surface. It was one of the 
many winding by-ways used by horseback riders, nar- 
row, thinly wooded. Through a fringe of trees Jim 
saw, in the clear star-light, two discs of light, obviously 
the head-lights of a car. People parked in the side- 
road, sometimes, kids from the village, young people 
looking for privacy in romantic surroundings. 

Jim had seen head-lights in the side-road on fine 
evenings before. The position of these particular head- 
lights, however, caused him to give a sharp exclama- 
tion. They were not in horizontal alignment. Even 
at this distance he could see that one was higher than 
the other, as though one side of the car had gone off 
the road into a ditch. Convinced, at last, that some- 
thing was wrong, Jim vaulted the fence and set off, 
running, in the direction of the lights. 

The distance across the meadows to the side road 
was nos more than quarter of a mile. As he ran 
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through meadow-grass and goldenrod, Jim tried to 
remember whether or not there was a ditch at the left 
side of the road. He had ridden along it frequently on 
horseback but, now, he could not remember. Half 
way across the fields it occurred to him that he should 
have driven around in the car. Whoever it was, if 
they'd gone off the road, might need a tow-line. Well, 
it wasn’t far to go back. Might as well keep on now. 

Looking ahead through the fringe of trees, the body 
of the car was nothing more than a lightish blurr in 
the shadows. It wasa long car, he observed, a roadster 
with the top folded back. One of the neighborhood 
debutantes out on a lark. It wasn’t late. Half-past 
twelve. A gentle slope upward. He hadn’t remem- 
bered that the road was a little higher than the mead- 
ows through which it ran. 

Jim came out on the road and thought of any kind 
was lost, for an instant in throttling fear. The car 
at the side of the road was Cecily’s roadster. 

He ran to the car, his heart thudding, his breath com- 
ing in painful gasps. There was a figure slumped down 
in the seat, a girl’s figure, terrifyingly limp and still, 
one arm hanging over the door of the car. Jim knew 
the instant he touched the figure, his hands under the 
arms to lift it into a less cramped position, that the 
girl was not Cecily and relief flooded through him. The 
interval of suspended fear was followed, almost at 
once, by incredulity and alarm, for when he had lifted 
the inert figure higher in the seat, and turned on the 
search-light attached to the windshield, he saw that 
the girl was Dolly. 
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She was alive, Thank God for that! but she was un- 


conscious. Blood oozed from a cut above her temple 
where a lock of hair lay in a wet curl against her fore- 
head. Jim wiped away the blood, laid her lengthwise 
on the seat of the car, rubbed her wrists, took off his 
coat and folded it under her head. If only he had 
some water, a little brandy—! 

Dolly made no response to his efforts to bring her 
to consciousness. She lay as he had placed her, her 
eyes closed, her hands with the bright red nails crossed 
limply over her breast. 

Incredulity and alarm receded before the necessity 
for thought and action. Who had brought Dolly here 
in Cecily’s car? Tommy, of course, Jim thought. Who 
else but Tommy would have taken Cecily’s car? But 
where was Tommy? He had gone for help, for a doc- 
tor, perhaps. Was it Tommy who had knocked at the 
door? He would return with assistance soon, There 
was nothing to do but wait. 

Or perhaps the roadster was not seriously damaged. 
Jim examined the position of the car. The left front 
wheel, sliding into the depression at the side of the 
road, had crashed against a low line of stonework, the 
remains of an old wall, Jim judged, noting with the aid 
of the revolving search-light the moss which covered 
the stones. TLTommy must have been driving at terrific 
speed to have Jecack so heavily. The tire was torn off 
the rim and three or four of the wooden wheel spokes 
were splintered. Jim realized that it would be impos- 
sible to drive the car in that condition even if he could 
get it back into the road. 
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Waiting for Tommy to return, he attempted to re- 
construct the accident. When the car had hit the stone- 
work, it had sideswiped a tree. The force of the im- 
pact had flung Dolly down and to the side. Her head 
had struck the upper edge of the door or the tree, per- 
haps. There was no more than a fraction of an inch 
of space between the car and the tree. Jim saw in a 
flash of imagination, the car sliding, crashing into the 
stonework, Dolly flung against the tree. 

Tommy, he assumed, had escaped without being 
hurt. The left side of the car wason the road. There 
were no signs of an injury to the driver, no blood- 
stains, no broken glass. He was probably terrified, 
though, Jim thought grimly. Where was he? Why 
hadn’t he come in when he thumped at the office door? 
Frightened out of his wits. Off to get a doctor. Per- 
haps a car had passed and given hima lift. Why didn’t 
he come back? 

A car approached along the road. Jim, fuming with 
helpless inactivity, waited impatiently for it to reach 
the roadster. If this was Tommy— 

It wasnot Tommy. Both the occupants of the coupe, 
a boy and a girl, were strangers to Jim. 


/ “Hello!” The boy called, thrusting his head 


through the opened window. ‘Have you had an acci- 
dent?” The girl gave a little scream. 

Jim wasted no time on explanations. 

“Do you know the riding academy on the Cherry 
Hollow road?” he asked the boy. 

‘Sure.’ The boy’s face under the visor of a check- 
ered cap was excited and important. 
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‘‘There’s a telephone in the office,” Jim continued. 
“You'll find it easily. I left the door open and there’s 
alight. Call a doctor. The nearest one. Ask infor- 
mation.” 

“Okay, buddy.” The boy released the brake with 
a jerk and the girl, leaning out of the window for an 
interested view of the disaster, fell back into the seat. 

Jim waited for help to come, going at intervals to 
look at Dolly, wiping the blood from the wound above 
her temple, speaking to her gently, watching with pity 
and a mounting feeling of alarm her still face, white 
under the rouge, bending to hear her faint breathing. 

The coupe returned after what seemed to Jim an 
eternity of waiting. The boy got out; the girl followed. 
Jim was scarcely aware of her. 

“Did you get a doctor?” he asked the boy. 

‘The state troopers are on their way and an ambu- 
lance from the hospital at Chestertown.”’ 

The boy was obviously proud of his efficiency. The 
girl’s eyes were two round disks in a round white face. 
Jim swore grimly under his breath. He didn’t want 
the police mixing into this—not, at any rate, until he 
had talked 4o Tommy, until he had gotten in touch 
with Mr. Vaughn. 

“Why didn’t you call out the marines?” he asked 
caustically. 

The girl giggled in nervous appreciation. 

“Shut up, Gladys,” the boy said irritably. “I ought 
to have taken you home. You told me to ask Informa- 
tion,” he said to Jim. “I told her it was a pretty bad 
accident and she phoned the police. 
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“All right. Thanks,” Jim said briefly, and realizing 
that they intended to see the excitement through, he 
added. “Have a cigarette.” 

Another eternity of waiting passed, an eternity made 
more dismal than the preceding one by the boy’s eager 
questions about the accident, the girl’s identification of 
Dolly, her awed and nervous comments, Jim’s growing 
anxiety for Dolly, the fact that Tommy did not appear. 
He wished he had gone for his own car and taken 
Dolly to the village. That might have been dangerous, 
though. He had no idea how badly she was hurt. He'd 
have to get in touch with Mr. Vaughn. Where was 
Tommy? 

The police car finally arrived, convoying the ambu- 
lance from the hospital at Chestertown. 

‘**Fvening, Sergeant McCready,” the boy in the 
checked cap greeted the trooper with swaggering 
familiarity. ‘You made pretty good time.” 

Se eng the tall young man in the uniform 
revurned, scarcely glancing at the boy. “Who's hurt?” 
he asked addressing Jim. 

“She’s in the car.’”’ Jim led the way. Sergeant 
McCready followed, accompanied by his companion, 
a stocky older man. The ambulance driver and an in- 
terne came up bearing a stretcher. The boy and the 
girl with the round white face pressed forward. 

Jim watched’ the interne with strained intensity as 
he bent over Dolly, felt her pulse, examined the cut 
above her temple. 

“Ts she badly hurt?” He asked the question in a 
low shaken voice. 
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“T can’t tell without an examination,” the interne 
said. 

Jim moved forward to help the interne place Dolly 
on the stretcher. Lifting her gently, his throat felt 
tight. 

“You can give me the name of her family, I sup- . 
pose,” the interne said. 

Jim supplied the information. She looked so small 
and so still on the stretcher. He felt as though he had 
deserted her when the ambulance bore her away. 

Sergeant McCready turned to Jim. 

“Does this car belong to you?” he asked. 

“No,” Jim replied. 

“Who does it belong to?” 

“It belongs to Miss Cecily Vaughn, Officer. T. H. 
Vaughn. ‘Meadowbrook’.” 

“I though® so,” the Sergeant’s companion cut in. 
“I’ve seen this car plenty of times on the road.” 

“Does Miss Vaughn know you were driving her 
car?” 

The question startled Jim. The Sergeant assumed 
with such casual certainty that he was responsible for 
the accident. It had not occurred to him that he might 
be suspected. Actually, in his concern for Dolly, in 
his grim thoughts of Tommy, he had not considered 
his own position. 

“I was not driving the car,” he said evenly, 

“Who was?” 

Jim hesitated for a moment. Then—“I don’t 
know,” he said. 

“No?” It was the Sergeant’s companion who spoke. 
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His voice was unpleasantly edged with sarcasm, ‘Well, 
buddy, what’s your story?” 

Jim told it briefly. He sketched his position in Mr. 
Vaughn’s employ, told of being awakened, of run- 
ning across the fields, of finding Dolly alone in the dis- 
abled car. He knew, before either of the officers spoke 
that they did not believe him. His momentary hesita- 
tion, circumstantial evidence was all against him. 

“That’s not an entirely convincing story,” the Ser- 
geant said when Jim had finished. 

“Tt’s as full of holes as a sieve,” his companion re- 
marked. He turned to the boy and the girl who were 
hiching and listening with wide-eyed interest. 
“You're riding along the road and you find this fellow, 
here with the car and a girl who’s out cold. Did you 
see anybody else ?”’ 

“No, sir.” The boy stepped forward eagerly. “It 
happened like that. We're driving along and we stop 
and he asks me to go down to his place and call a doc- 
tor. When I told Information there’d been an acci- 
dent she put in a call for you. I didn’t see anyone 
else.” | 

“He might be telling the truth, though,”’ the girl of- 
fered, glancing at Jim. “There was a light on in his 
place. He might have left like he said, when somebody 
knocked at the door.” 

The Sergeant took the names and addresses of the 
witnesses—Frank Wilson and Gladys “Smith—and 
sent them reluctantly on their way. 

“We'll take you over to Headquarters,” he said to 
Jim, leading the way to the police car. 
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“How long will you keep me there?” Jim asked. 

“That depends. We can arrange a preliminary 
hearing tomorrow. Can you get bail?” he asked, not 
unkindly. 

Bail! Good Lord! He was under arrest! 

“T think so,” he said. “It will be necessary for me 
to get in touch with someone at ‘Meadowbrook.’ Mr. 
Vaughn is not at home.”’ 

“You can call from Headquarters,’ 
said. 

“Miss Vaughn's car ?”’ Jim asked. 

“We'll s¢nd a man out here to take care of it. Let's 
get going, Kelly.” 

Jim liked the Sergeant. He had a clean-cut, intel- 
ligent appearance. His manner was neither bullying 
nor inflated with self-importance. Jim squeezed him- 
self into the police coupe with the two men and re- 
signed himself to the unpleasant aspects of the imme- 
diate future. 

Chestertown was a sizable borough eight or nine 
miles from Glendale. The trip was made in silence. 
Following the familiar road through Cherry Hollow, 
turning onto the main highway, Jim’s mind was occu- 
pied with thoughts and conjectures. It was Tommy, 
of course. Who else would have taken Cecily’s car? 
But where had he gone? Even though he'd been 
frightened out of his wits, Tommy wouldn't have left 
Dolly, dying perhaps, at the side of the road, and run 
off to hide. 

There was some explanation. He, Jim, would have 
to keep the kid out of the mess until he could get in 
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touch with Mr. Vaughn. He felt responsible. He 
shouldn’t have let Tommy believe that Dolly might 
make trouble with the moon-calf, puppy-love letters the 
boy had written her. He'd probably taken her out to- 
night in an attempt to get them. Dolly had looked so 
small and so still on the stretcher. Was it possible 
that Dolly was going to die... ? 

When he had gone inside the Highway Patrol Sta- 
tion with the officers, Jim asked if he might make a 
telephone call. Kelly went with him into a room fur- 
dished as an office. The hands of a round-faced clock 


on the wall pointed to twenty-eight minutes past two. 


Jim gave the operator MacPherson’s number. After 
an interval of insistent whirring, he heard MacPher- 
son’s voice at the other end of the wire. Feeling 
grateful that Mrs. MacPherson had not answered the 
call, Jim sketched his predicament, asked MacPherson 
to go up to the house and make sure that every mem- 
ber of the family was there and come at once to the 
Troopers’ headquarters at Chestertown. MacPher- 
son’s voice, controlled, calmly efficient, reassured Jim. 
There was no cause for alarm, he told himself. The 
whole dismal business would be cleared up eventually. 
It was only a matter of living through a few disturbing 
hours. 

The following hour was unpleasant enough. The 
Sergeant and his associate asked a wearying number of 
questions. Jim knew that they did not believe his story. 
Why should they? he thought. The evidence was all 
against him. He had to keep Tommy out of it. Oh 
well, it was only fora time. ... 
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When the hands of the clock had crept around past 
half past three, Jim heard in the early morning still- 
ness the sound of a car stopping in front of the house. 
A moment later, Cecily came into the room, followed 
by MacPherson. She had not changed her clothes; 
obviously she had not gone to bed. She still wore the 
filmy floating dress and the short jacket of brilliant 
brocade buttoned snugly at her waist. Was it only this 
evening that he had seen her walking across the 
side lawn at ““Meadowbrook,” waiting for her escort 
to teke her to Marjory Patton’s party? It seemed 
an eternity to Jim. 

“Tim! Cecily cried softly, walking toward him. 
“What have you been doing, Jim?” Her voice was 
steady, her color was high, her hair was blown into fly- 
ing tendrils giving her an attractively hoydenish appear- 
ance. She looked, Jim thought, excited, angry, a little 
amused, not at all apprehensive. Swell of her to have 
come with MacPherson. He hadn’t expected it. Or 
had he? He wasn’t sure. 

“I’m under arrest,” he said, with a half smile for 
Cecily and MacPherson. 

“Tell us more of the matter, lad,’’ MacPherson said 
quietly. His expression was grave and concerned. 

Jim told the story again. 

“But that’s absurd.” Cecily turned to the tall 
young trooper standing beside the desk. ‘‘Mr. Field- 
ing couldn’t have done a thing like that, Sergeant Mc- 
Cready. It’s utterly impossible. There must be some 
mistake.” 

The darling! Jim thought touched and elated by her 
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defense of him, loving her spirit and her gallantry, 
loving her bright rumpled hair, the regal tilt of her 
chin. 

“Tt is your car, isn’t it, Miss Vaughn?” Sergeant 
McCready asked. 

“T suppose it is,” Cecily replied. “At least my car 
isn’t in the garage. Mr. Fielding is familiar with it.” 

Séeeant McCready’s face was impassive. 

“Did you give anyone permission to use the car last 
night?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered promptly. “But I know Mr. 
Fielding didn’t take it. One of the men on the place 
must have decided to go on a spree.” 

“Ts everyone at home?” asked Jim. 

“Fyeryone is there,” MacPherson replied. 

“We looked into their rooms,” Cecily continued. 
“They were all asleep, Susan, Tommy, Jerry, Miss 
Parker, the maids. I was just getting home from the 
party when MacPherson came up to the house. And 
now you're going home with us, Jim.” 

“We'll have to hold Fielding,” the tall young ser- 
geant said. 

Cecily turned swiftly. “Hold him? Why?” 

MacPherson glanced at Jim. “I’m afraid that bail 
can’t be arranged to-night,” he said. “I am not a prop- 
erty owner and Miss Cecily is a minor.” 

“But you know us, Sergeant McCready,” Cecily ap- 
pealed to the trooper. “I can assure you that Father 
would want to do everything possible for Mr. Fielding. 
I'll make myself personally responsible. Isn't that 
enough ?” 
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“I’m afraid not,” Sergeant McCready replied with 
a half-smile. ‘In the matter of speeding or skipping 
a light we do, occasionally, make an exception. But 
in a case like this we can’t,’ the Sergeant continued. 
“A girl has been hurt—how badly we don’t yet know.” 

“And you admit you didn’t give him permission to 
drive your car,”’ Officer Kelly added. 

“But he wasn’t driving the car,” Cecily said heat- 
edly. “He has told you exactly what happened.” 

“It was a good story,” Officer Kelly observed la- 
conically. ' 

“T’ve never heard of anything so ridiculous!” Cecily 
was angry, a little frightened. 

“You'd better go home with MacPherson,” Jim said 
gently. “It’s almost morning. I don’t mind staying 
here. There will be a hearing some time to-morrow.” 

‘Will they let you go then?” she asked Jim. 

The Sergeant answered the question. 

“If bail is furnished and the magistrate will sign 
his release.” 

‘But he’s innocent!” Cecily cried. 

“If that is true,” Sergeant McCready said sooth- 
ingly, “‘you’ve nothing to worry about. It may take a 
little time. We can’t have a final hearing until we 
know definitely how badly the girl is hurt. That’s all 
I can tell you, Miss Vaughn.” 

“Then there’s nothing I can do?’ She looked at 
Jim, her spirits drooping a little. 


~~ 


“You can go home and get some sleep.” 
“Sleep!” Her chin lifted. “I’m going home and 
call Father. Don’t worry, Jim.” 
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“I’m not worrying.” He smiled. “Good-night. 
Thank you for coming. Good-night, MacPherson.” 

“Good-night, lad.” MacPherson pressed Jim’s 
hand. “We'll be coming back to-morrow.” 

“We certainly will,” Cecily said with emphasis. 
“Good-night. Good-night, Jim.” 

Jim’s eyes followed her as she walked through the 
door. It was almost worth being under arrest to have 
her defend him so spiritedly. He seated himself in a 
hard oak chair, resenting his detention less than he had 
before Cecily and MacPherson came, thinking, with a 
certain degree of serenity, of the ordeal before him. 

Silence filled the room for an interval. Sergeant 
McCready, at the desk, wrote on a long sheet of paper 
with a scratching pen. Officer Kelly dozed behind the 
sports’ section of a newspaper. Jim lit a cigarette. 
The hands of the round-faced clock pointed to quar- 
ter of five, 
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CHAPTER XX 


Ba 


(Vou get to bed now, Jamie,” Mrs. MacPherson 
said, as Jim finished a heartening mid-afternoon 
lunch in the kitchen at the cottage. 

“Not just yet, Bessie.” Jim pushed back his chair 
and stood wearily erect. 

“You must be ready to drop. No sleep last night 
and all those questions this morning. It was down- 
right bad manners the way that judge or whatever he 
was talked to you.” 

“Official routine,” Jim said, smiling to lighten Mrs. 
MacPherson’s concern. “I’m going to bed pretty soon. 
Right now I’ve something to do.” 

Mrs. MacPherson sighed. Jim went out of the cot- 
tage and down the orchard path. He had to find Tom- 
my before he could sleep. Tommy had not been pres- 
ent at the hearing this morning. Cecily had been 
there, accompanied by Jeremy Clyde. The MacPher- 
sons, too, had been present, Dolly’s father and step- 
mother, her brother, Joey, the one who sang, more 
closely resembling Dolly than any of her family, the 
same flax-blue eyes and impudent charm. Seeing Joey 
in the magistrate’s office this morning had given Jim 
a bad moment or two. 

The hearing had been less of an ordeal than he had 
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anticipated. The boy who had called the police and 
his companion of the evening before told their respec- 
tive stories, adding picturesque details to impress the 
group of the people gathered in the office. Sergeant 
McCready presented a report from the hospital. 
Dolly’s condition was much the same. She had re- 
gained partial consciousness, toward morning, only to 
slip back into unconsciousness again. The doctor in 
charge of the case would not, as yet, make a definite 
statement. The inference seemed to be, Sergeant Mc- 
Cready stated, that the Dolly—Dorothy Quinn, how 
strange that sounded |—was in a serious condition as a 
result of a fractured skull. 

Following the hearing, Jim was detained in the mag- 
istrate’s office until Mr. Vaughn’s lawyer came out 
from the city and signed the bail bond, acting on au- 
thority from Mr. Vaughn who had made the arrange- 
ments by long-distance. Mr. Vaughn was returning at 
once. Cecily had told Jim that at the close of the 
hearing. Jeremy Clyde had been sympathetic. He 
had even seemed to be distressed about his predicament, 
Jim thought, recalling Jeremy’s white and shaken look 
during the brief public interview he’d had with Cecily 
and her guest. The fellow bore him no enmity, per- 
haps. He, Jim, had been inclined to regret his previ- 
ous harsh thoughts of Jeremy. He'd been awfully 
decent this morning. 

Mr. Vaughn would arrive at ‘‘Meadowbrook” some 
time about noon to-morrow. ‘The matter would be 
cleared up speedily then. But Jim wanted to talk to 
Tommy. 
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Susan was sitting on the steps of the side veranda, 
a disconsolate little figure, her chin resting on her 
knees.. She sprang up when she caught sight of Jim, 
ran to meet him, flung herself at him impetuously. 

“What's all this?” Jim asked holding her off, look- 
ing down into the wide hazel eyes upturned to him. 

“Will they put you in jail?” Her lips trembled; her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Of course not,” Jim said cheerfully. “What gave 
you that idea?” 

‘Nora said they would and so did Rose.” Tears 
spilled down over her cheeks. She held tightly to Jim’s 
arm. 

“Neither Nora nor Rose know everything. Stop 
crying, silly. Your eyes will be red for the wedding. 
People will think you have hay-fever.” < 

“I don’t want to go to the wedding.” She pressed 
closer to him. “I want to stay here with you.” 

“Oh, come now,” Jim said coaxingly. “They can’t 
have the wedding without you. Think how disap- 
pointed the bride and the groom will be and all the 
people.”’ 

“I’m afraid, while I’m gone, they'll come and take 
you away.” 

“Nonsense! J’ll be here when you get back.” 

“Truly ?” she asked. 

“Certainly. I'm going to the cottage and sleep for 
a day and a half. Will you bring me some wedding 
cake?” 

She nodded. ‘Did they put hand-cuffs on you,” she 
asked, “like in the movies?” 
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“No. They treated me very politely. Where is 
Tommy ?” 

““He’s out on the front lawn writing a letter. He 
told me to go away so I think it’s to a girl. I don’t” 
care if they do put you in jail,”’ she cried vehemently. 
“T’ll like you just the same. I do like you awfully, 
Jim.” 

‘You're a pal,” Jim said gently. “Now don’t start 
to cry again. Go up and take a nap. The wedding 
isn’t until six. You'll have time enough. I want to 
see Tommy.” 

Susan went off toward the house, pausing on the 
veranda steps to call back to Jim. “Can I come to 
the cottage after the wedding,” she asked, “‘and bring 
you some cake ?”’ 

“T’ll probably be sleeping. You can put it under my 
pillow.”” He smiled and waved his hand. ‘Don’t drop 
the white satin ribbon,” he called, “and don’t eat too 
much ice cream.” 

The smile vanished as Jim walked on around the side 
of the house. His prospective interview with Tommy 
was no smiling matter. He wished that Mr. Vaughn 
was there. The boy was probably terrified. He might 
do any crazy thing, try to run away, make a dramatic 
gesture of confessing to the police. Jim was convinced 
that he must keep Tommy out of the mess until his 
father arrived. 

Tommy was writing at a card-table set up under the 
purple beech at the far end of the lawn. He glanced 
up as Jim approached, his face lighting with interest 
and excitement. 
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“Hi!” he called, knocking a box of stationery off the 
table in the colt-like exuberance of his welcome. “They 
let you out all right, didn’t they? I knew Dad could 
fix it. I knew that even state cops can’t put anything 
over on Dad.” 

Jim was amazed. He had expected to find Tommy 
either terrified and evasive or dramatically remorseful 
and tragic. This exuberance, this swaggering pride in 
his father did not fit into either of the pictures which 
Jim had sketched. 

“Tommy,” he asked gravely, “did you take Cecily’s 
car last night?” 

The question, obviously, had a staggering effect. 

“Did I take it?” he asked. ‘You mean did I—?” 

“Exactly,” Jim continued. ‘Did you take Dolly 
driving last night in Cecily’s car?” 

“Me? Gosh no, Jim!” In Tommy’s startled coun- 
tenance amazement and passionate protest were con- 
vincingly blended. “I didn’t know anything about 
what happened last night until Cecily told us this morn- 
ing. Gosh, Jim, did you think I ran off and left her 
when she was hurt? I mean you'd have to have 
thought that if you thought I did it. Nobody would 
be as low as that. Nobody would.” 

“Somebody did,” Jim said. ‘Where were you last 
night ?” 

Tommy’s expression altered. He slumped down in 
the chair at the table. 

“Oh just around,” he said, displaying, for the first 
time, a suggestion of the evasion which Jim had 
expected. 
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“This is important,” Jim said sternly. ‘You've got 
to tell me.”’ 

“I had a date,’”” Tommy mumbled and then in tone 
of justified indignation, “What's the idea of ribbing 
me?” he asked. “Haven't I got a right to have a date 
if I want to?” 

“You're concealing something,” Jim said sternly. 

Tommy flushed. ‘Well, if you’ve got to know—” 
he said. “TI had a date with the girl who’s visiting 
Betty Beach.” | 

Jim was both exasperated and relieved. 

‘““Why did you try to make a mystery of that?” he 
asked. 

Tommy’s hands fidgeted with objects on the table. 

“I took her out in the Pierce,” he said. ‘Now, I 
suppose you'll have to tell Dad. What does he expect? 
I can’t take a smooth number like Carol out in the sta- 
tion wagon. I suppose you'll consider it your sacred 
duty to tell Dad, though,” he added expectantly. 

“At the moment,” Jim said wearily, “your taking 
the Pierce seems relatively unimportant.” 

Tommy brightened. 

“‘She’s a smooth number,” he said dreamily. ‘She 
went home this morning.” 

“And you're writing to her already ?”’ 

“Well, I thought I’d better sign her up for the 
Thanksgiving dance at school. She has lots of dates. 
She told me she has them sometimes as much as six 
months ahead. Doesn’t ‘Cara’ mean dear in Latin, 
Jim. I sort of thought I'd use it because her name is 
Carol.” 
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Jim sighed and smiled, amused for the moment. 

“You’re a perennial Romeo,” he said. “IT thought 
you'd stopped writing letters to young ladies.”’ 

“Carol's different.” Tommy looked down at the 
table, fitted the cap of a fountain pen on and off, his ex- 
Pression sober, a little embarrassed. “You know, 
Jim,” he said, “I don’t believe Dolly would have made 
a fuss about those letters,” 

“No,” Jim said, seeing Dolly with painful vividness 
for an instant, Dolly sparkling behind the soda bar in 
the drug-store, Dolly lying on the stretcher in the flood- 
ing radiance of the head-lights, so small and so still. 
“No,” he repeated, “Dolly wouldn’t have made a 
fuss.” 


“I think she was just kidding me,” Tommy con- 
tinued. 

“I was kidding you, Tommy. I thought being un- 
certain about what she might do, would make you work, 
It was entirely my own idea.” 

“Well, I'll be—!”, Tommy gave indications of ex- 
ploding with indignation. All at once he laughed, in- 
stead. “That was pretty smart,” he said. “I don’t 
mind because Mr. Jordan thinks I'll pass the re-exams 
all right and I had money enough on account of work- 
ing with you to show Carol a pretty good time. Be- 
sides, if I couldn’t have gone back to school, I couldn’t 
have had Carol come for a dance.” He roused, mo- 
mentarily, from his absorption in a new and exciting 
romance, “Jim,” he asked, “who did take Dolly driy- 

ing in Cecily’s car last night?” 
“IT don’t know.’ Weariness, an urgent need for 
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sleep, crept over Jim, dulling his senses, confusing him. 
“MacPherson has questioned everyone on the place. 
The men have water-tight alibis. It’s possible that an 
outsider might have come in and taken the car. Ralph 
is careless about locking the garage. That theory is 
hardly probable, though. Dolly is the only one who 
could tell us and Dolly is conscious only for a moment 
now and then. It would be dangerous to attempt to 
question her. The matter of greatest importance to all 
of us is that Dolly shall have every possible chance to 
get well.” 

“Tt was a rotten trick!” Tommy said heatedly. 
‘How could anybody have run off and left her, hurt 
like that? The lowest guy in the world wouldn’t do it.” 

‘You can’t foresee what even a decent person will do 
when he’s terrified, Tom. Someone called me. Some- 
one knocked at the door. If only I hadn’t been sleep- 
ing—|!”’ 

“And you thought it was me.” Tommy said re- 
proachfully. ‘“‘That’s what hurts me, Jim.” 

“I’m sorry, old man.” Jim extended his hand. “You 
see I thought of those letters. I blamed myself for 
letting you think the preposterous thing you did think. 
Can you forgive me?” 

“Oh, sure.” Tommy wrung the hand Jim extended. 
“And don’t you worry. Dad will be here to-morrow. 
He’ll find out who did it. Dad’s pretty smart. Don’t 
you worry, Jim.” 

“I’m not going to worry. I’m going tosleep. I feel 
as though I'd been hit in the head.” 

Jim left Tommy to the composition of his letter 
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under the purple beech. He walked up and across the 
lawn, thinking only of getting to bed as quickly as pos- 
sible. Cecily hailed him from the garden. Jim saw 
that Clyde was with her, that Ralph, too, was there, 
apparently cutting the early fall flowers under Cecily’s 
direction. 

“Wait a minute,” she called. “I want to talk to you, 
Jim!” 

She came up to him, a flat basket of asters and 
cosmos held in the crook of her elbow. Jeremy fol- 
lowed her closely. 

“These are for the wedding decorations,” Cecily 
said, indicating the flowers. ‘I promised Mrs. Patton 
to send them over and I forgot them this morning.” 

“Let somebody else take care of them,” Jim said. 
“You ought to be getting a nap.” 

“I know.” She sighed. “I’m simply dead. T’ll look 
like the ghost at the feast. Oh well, it’s a bridesmaid’s 
first duty to look less radiant than the bride.” 

“T hope you can persuade her to go to bed,” Jeremy 
said with a note of concern in his voice. “She won't 
listen to me.” 

Jim, surprised at the statement, glanced at Jeremy. 
He had the white and shaken look which Jim had ob- 
served that morning at the hearing. 

“You look as though you didn’t sleep well last 
night,” he said, returning the amiability surprisingly 
extended. ‘And I’m completely out. How about a 
nap all around?” 

The suggestion had been innocuous, a mere exchange 
of civilities. The words had no underlying motive or 
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purpose. Their effect upon Jeremy puzzled Jim for 
an instant, then tore in a lightning streak through the 
weariness dulling his senses. Clyde! Why hadn’t he 
thought of that? ‘The casual remark had brought into 
Jeremy’s eyes a sudden expression of terror, the expres- 
sion the eyes of an animal might have at the resounding 
discharge of a gun. It was gone in a flash. Had 
Cecily observed it? Jim glanced at her quickly. She 
was looking down at the flowers. | 

‘Have you heard from the hospital since this morn- 
ing, Jim?” Cecily asked. 

“MacPherson called about an hour ago.” Did he 
imagine it or was Clyde waiting in breathless suspense 
for his reply. ‘‘There’s been no decided change,” he 
continued. ‘The physicians in charge of the case are 
extremely apprehensive.” 

Cecily sighed, looked up at Jim with a faint encour- 
aging smile. ‘Father will be here in the morning,” she 
said. ‘I dread this wedding. The morning papers 
hadn’t the story, merely a brief police report. I sup- 
pose that was enough, though, to set the countryside 
buzzing.” 

“T wouldn’t worry about that, darling,” Jeremy said 
soothingly. ‘The countryside has been too greatly ab- 
sorbed in the wedding to read papers to-day. You're 
completely exhausted, Cecily.”” He took the basket 
from her. ‘You've time enough to sleep for an hour, 
at least. See you again, Fielding.” 

Cecily smiled back over her shoulder at Jim as 
Jeremy, his hand on her arm, led her toward the house. 
Jim watched them go in through the side door, then 
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continued on his way to the cottage, thinking, fitting 
fragments together, growing more and more convinced 
that it was Clyde who had taken Cecily’s car last night, 
that it was he who had left Dolly—dying perhaps— 
at the side of the road. 

Why hadn't he thought of it before, he asked him- 
self, lying wide awake on his bed, lighting one cigarette 
after another in sheer nervous excitement as the frag- 
ments of the story fitted neatly together and suspicion 
became certainty. Jeremy was angry last night because 
he had not been included in the festivities which had 
been arranged for the wedding party. He had taken 
Cecily’s car from the garage, had picked Dolly up 
somewhere and persuaded her to ride with him, He 
might have been drinking. That wasn’t important. 
Cecily had spoken of Jerry’s unreliable driving, Or 
Dolly, herself, alarmed at the speed at which the car 
had torn along the winding road, might have grabbed 
the wheel. 

When the car crashed, Jeremy had not been hurt. 
He had probably tried, unsuccessfully, to rouse Dolly, 
and discovering that they were near the riding acad- 
emy, had gone there for help. 

Was it Jeremy who had knocked at the door? Jim 
made a concentrated effort to remember precisely what 
had happened at the moment. He’d been aroused. 
The voice which had called had not sounded familiar. 
But then he’d been only half awake. It might have 
been Clyde. What would Clyde have done if he, Jim, 
had been awake and had recognized him? 

Since Jim hadn’t seen him, Jeremy had taken advan- 
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tage of the unexpected opportunity to keep himself out 
of the mess. Jim saw, in imagination, Jeremy hiding 
somewhere near the office, watching him as he opened 
the door, as he located the car in the side road from 
the fence at the rear of the grounds and set off across 
the fields. Knowing that Jim would find Dolly, hoping, 
perhaps, that Jim would be held responsible for the 
accident, Jeremy had walked back to “Meadowbrook” 
and gone to bed. 

It all fitted together. Why hadn’t he thought of it 
before? Because his certainty that Tommy had taken 
the car had precluded any other theory; because, even 
now that he was sure Jeremy had done it, he couldn't 
make it seem plausible. How did he think he could get 
away with a thing like that? Even if no one had seen 
him take the car, if no one had seen him all evening, 
didn’t he know that when Dolly regained consciousness 
the truth would be revealed? Or was he hoping that 
Dolly would not regain consciousness? 

That was the truth of the matter, of course. Jeremy 
was counting on the possibility of Dolly dying without 
regaining consciousness, in which case, he would be se- 
cure. But it wasn’t possible, Jim thought. No one 
he knew would do a thing like that. Why not? Hadn’t 
he told Tommy only a short time ago that it was im- 
possible to predict what even a decent person would do 
when he was terrified? 

Jeremy was terrified. His entire future had been at 
stake. He had seen himself in certain danger of losing 
Cecily, her father’s support, his professional advance- 
ment. It was possible. People were constantly taking 
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chances equally dishonorable. Self-preservation was 
the first instinct of a human being. In a crisis, instinct 
was stronger than decency or honor, unless the human 
being involved was of tougher moral fiber than Jim 
suspected was true of Jeremy Clyde. 

Yes, Clyde had taken Cecily’s car. But how could 
he prove it? He was fairly certain that no one had 
suspected Jeremy, the MacPhersons, Cecily— 

Cecily—! For the first time Jim considered the 
certain effect upon Cecily of any proof of Jeremy’s 
guilt. She would be completely crushed. He knew 
that she was terribly in love with him. Yes, terribly 
was the word. Recalling her confidences, recalling the 
lighted look of happiness she’d had when Jeremy first 
came to “Meadowbrook,” Jim groaned and tossed rest- 
lessly on the bed. 

Cecily—! He recalled her defense of him early this 
morning in the State Troopers headquarters at Ches- 
tertown. He’d loved her so, then. He loved her now. 
He would love her always. 

But he wasn’t a hero of romantic fiction. He wasn’t 
a Sidney Carton going nobly to the guillotine to insure 
the happiness of the woman he loved. No heroic ges- 
ture which he might make would insure Cecily’s happi- 
ness. If—when Dolly returned to consciousness, Ce- 
cily would know the truth. If Dolly died and no sus- 
picion fell upon Jeremy, his own guilty conscience 
would make impossible any continued happiness in his 
relation to Cecily. He hadn’t the stamina to live a lie, 
consistently day after day. Sometime he would go to 
pieces. Cecily would know eventually. 
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She'd said that she preferred unhappiness with 
Jeremy to happiness with anyone else. That, of course, 
was not true, though she had been sincere at the mo- 
ment. Cecily had never known real unhappiness. She 
would know ultimately. She would come to learn that 
unhappiness, humiliation, were devastating companions. 
Better an interval of unhappiness now, than gradual 
disillusion, recriminations, regret. | 

He would tell Mr. Vaughn of his suspicions, if that 
was necessary, if Dolly hadn’t regained consciousness 
before Cecily’s father arrived, if Dolly should die dur- 
ing the night. That would make him popular with 
Cecily, he thought grimly. What of it? It was some- 
thing he had to do. | 

But what if—? He couldn’t consider a detailed 
course of action. He couldn’t think any longer now. 
His head felt as though it was filled with swarming 
bees. Sleep, held off for an interval, drugged his senses, 


dragged heavily at his limbs. Cecily would be terribly 
hurt. He couldn’t shield her from unhappiness. Dolly 
was dying, perhaps. Maybe Jeremy hadn’t taken the 
car. Maybe the theory had no foundation of fact. Not 
so sure, now. Sleepy. Mr. Vaughn was—coming— 
in—the—morning ... 





CHAPTER XxI 


M* MacPHERSON came into the living-room from 

the kitchen and MacPherson left the door-yard 
where he was unpacking a box of bulbs as Jim walked 
down stairs. 

“Are you feeling better?” Mrs. MacPherson asked, 
directing an anxious glance at Jim. 

“Much better,” Jim said cheerfully. He glanced at 
the clock. ‘Ten o’clock! Good heavens! Have I 
slept since yesterday afternoon?” 

“You needed sleep,” MacPherson said. “J drove 
over to the riding place about half past eight. Every- 
thing seems to be going well.” 

“Thank you,” Jim said. 

“T'll get you some breakfast.” Mrs. MacPherson 
bustled off toward the kitchen. “It won't take a minute.” 

Jim turned to MacPherson. “Have you heard from 
the hospital?” he asked. 

“I called half an hour ago,” MacPherson replied. 
“The girl’s condition is more hopeful. She was con- 
scious for a short time this morning.” 

“Did she talk?” Jim asked eagerly. “Did she speak 
of the accident?” 

“I don’t know. They don’t tell you much—over the 
telephone, at least.” 
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““W ould they let me see her?” 

‘“‘No,”’ MacPherson replied. “I asked the question. 
They aren’t letting anyone see her—not even her fam- 
ily. ‘There’s nothing to do but wait, lad, as patiently 
as you can.” 

“T know.” Jim paced restlessly back and forth 
across the floor. ‘Patience isn’t my long suit. It’s vital, 
of course, that Dolly shall not be annoyed.” 

MacPherson nodded. “Miss Katherine called last 
night,” he said. 

“Kay called? How did she know?” 

“There was a fairly full account of the accident in 
the papers last evening. Do you want to see them?” 

“Not now. I suppose they put the hooks into me?” 

MacPherson nodded, his face troubled and kindly. 

“Tt is alleged.’ The testimony of witnesses point 
to the conclusion—” he broke off abruptly. “‘Was Kay 
awfully upset?” 

“Considerably. She said one of the babies wasn’t 
well but she’d come anyway, if you wanted her. I told 
her to wait for a day ortwo. Mister Victor asked me 
if money or a lawyer was needed. He said to do any- 
thing we thought should be done and he would be re- 
sponsible for the expense.” 

“Stout fella, Vic!’’ Jim said, with feeling. “I hope 
we won’t need to accept his offer. Vic has done enough 
for me.” He glanced at the clock again. “Has Mr. 
Vaughn arrived ?” 

‘Not yet. He should be here in an hour or so.” 

“Breakfast is ready, Jamie,” Mrs. MacPherson 
called. 
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She had set a table on the veranda. The weather was 
pleasant, clear and crisp, warmed by the mellow sun- 
shine of late September. Jim ate the abundant break- 
fast with relish, The MacPhersons sat near him, 
watching him as he ate, surrounding him with a kindly 
protecting atmosphere of loyalty and affection. 

“You knew the girl rather well, didn’t you?” Mrs, 
MacPherson asked. 

“Dolly? Yes,” Jim replied soberly. “I took her 
out to dance or to ride several times this summer.” 

“T can’t understand it,” Mrs. MacPherson worried. 
“After seeing her parents, I can’t understand how you 
could have been interested in the girl.” 

“Her parents?” Jim asked quickly. “Have they 
been here ?” 

“Now Bessie—’ MacPherson said warningly. 

Mrs. MacPherson bristled at her husband, project- 
ing invisible quills like a porcupine whose young was 
in imminent danger. ‘Oh, go on, Andy!” she said, 
exasperation in her voice. “Jamie will have to know 
some time. He might as well hear it from us.” She 
turned to Jim, her eyes snapping, her fresh color higher 
than usual. “The girl’s father and mother came out 
last night, looking for you. He’s a scrawny little man 
with a long wrinkled red neck. Reminded me of a 
turkey-gobbler, especially when he began to make a 
noise. The mother looks like a pink silk sofa cushion 
that needs to be laundered. Fat and soft and dingy 
and covered with powder.” 

“She’s Dolly’s step-mother,” Jim said. “What did 
they want?” 
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“They talked about horse-whipping and hanging,” 
Mrs. MacPherson continued indignantly. “At least 
the father did. She just whimpered and daubed at her 
eyes and sniffed a bottle of smelling-salts. I opened 
all the doors and windows as soon as they left. Be- 
tween that woman’s powder and smelling salts and an 
onion smell and some sort of stuff the man had on his 
hair, I guess, you couldn’t have gotten your breath.” 

Jim looked at MacPherson. “What did they 
want?” he asked. 

“Just blustering,” MacPherson said. “I suppose it 
relieved their minds.” 

“We had lots of company last night,” Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson went on. “A girl reporter as saucy as a blue- 
jay. She knew all about your family and that you'd 
been to Princeton college and had a job this summer 
working around the place. She said she was writing a 
feature story for the Sunday newspaper and asked me 
if you’d shown any tendency toward wildness when you 
were younger. I made short work of her,” she con- 
cluded in a tone of grim satisfaction. 

“T can believe that.” Jim smiled. ‘Any other visi- 
tors while I was sleeping ?”’ 

“A young fellow— What was his name?” Mrs. 
MacPherson appealed to her husband who shook his 
head. “Oh yes,” she continued. “Herbert something 
or other, a sandy young man with an adam’s apple and 
a sort of solemn expression.” 

“He’s the pharmacy clerk at the drug-store,” Jim 
said. 

“T felt sorry for him.” Mrs, MacPherson’s expres- 
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sion softened. “It’s as plain as the nose on your face 
that he’s dead in love with the girl that was hurt. She’d 
do better to take up with a nice steady-looking young 
fellow like that than go gallivanting around the coun- 
try with somebody who'd steal a car and leave her 
along the side of a road. Girls haven't a grain of 
sense. A little dash of excitement goes to their heads.” 

“Did he want anything—especially,” Jim asked, 
“other than to tar and feather me and ride me out of 
town on a rail?” 

“He’s pretty much cut up about the girl,” MacPher- 
son replied. ‘He seemed to want to know the truth 
about the accident.” 

“Who doesn’t?” Jim asked crisply. “Incredible as 
it may seem, I’d like to know myself.” 

“It must have been somebody off the place,” Mrs. 
MacPherson said musingly. “Somebody who knew 
that Mr. Vaughn was away and that Miss Cecily was 
going to a party that night. I’ve never entirely trusted 
that Ralph. He has a sort of a-shifty look.” 

“Ralph and the family at the farm-house were at- 
tending a party themselves that night,” MacPherson 
said. “The boy had nothing to do with it. I had 
thought that it might have been Tommy.” 

“I thought of Tommy,” Jim said. “Early in the 
summer, when I first came here, Tommy thought he 
was having a heavy affair with Dolly. He has gotten 
over it thoroughly enough to have transferred his af- 
fections to a girl who’s been visiting at the Beaches’. 
He was with her at the time of the accident. He had 
the Pierce-Arrow.” 
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“‘Hmm—"” MacPherson said. “When he returned 
the sedan to the garage, did he notice that Miss Cecily’s 
car wasn’t there ?”’ 

Jim grinned. “I'd make a fine detective, wouldn’t I? 
It didn’t occur to me to ask him. I doubt very much 
whether he would have noticed, anyway. Love seems 
to make Tommy absent-minded.” 

MacPherson cleared his throat. 

“Have you any idea who took Miss Cecily’s car that 
night ?”” MacPherson asked directly. 

Jim hesitated for a moment. “I have a vague 
theory,” he replied, ‘“‘but no actual proof. If you don’t 
mind, I’d rather not speak of it until I have talked to 
Mr. Vaughn. Don’t think I’m unwilling to trust you.” 
He glanced at MacPherson in quick apology. ‘You've 
been fine about everything. But this theory of mine— 
I'd rather go into it first with Mr. Vaughn.” 

MacPherson’s glance met Jim’s steadily for a mo- 
ment and Jim fancied that there was comprehension as 
well as sympathy in the keen gray eyes under the shaggy 
brows. 

“T understand,’’ MacPherson said quietly. He rose 
from his chair with simulated briskness. ‘“‘Well, I 
must see about getting the ground ready for the bulbs 
that came this morning. They’re beauties, Jim—im- 
ported tulips. They should make a fine showing next 
spring.” 

“And I’m going over to the riding academy.” Jim’s 
face was grim. “I suppose the men working there have 
heard about the accident. Well, I’d have to make an 
appearance some time. Might as well get it over.” 
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“You'll come back here for lunch, Jamie?” Mrs. 
MacPherson asked, obviously reluctant to let Jim go. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “I want to see Mr. Vaughn as 
soon as he arrives.”’ 

Jim walked out into the sunshine, through the or- 
chard, along the drive. In the stable-yard Cecily was 
about to dismount from Lady. Jim was a little sur- 
prised. Cecily hadn’t ridden the horse, to his certain 
knowledge, since Jeremy Clyde had come to ‘“Meadow- 
brook.” And he had thought that she would be sleep- 
ing late this morning. Still the wedding festivities had 
Probably been over by ten o’clock last night. He 
waved toher. She returned the greeting, slipped down 
from the saddle, gave the reins to Jake, the stable man, 
and came to meet him. 

“Hello,” she said when they met in the drive. 

“Good morning.” Jim was shocked by her pallor, 
her listlessness, the shadows under her eyes. “How 
was the wedding?” 

“All right.” She sighed. “I was so dreadfully 
tired. I called the hospital this morning. They think 
Dolly's condition is more hopeful.” 

“I know,” Jim said. “MacPherson called. That’s 
good news, isn’t it ?” 

“Splendid,” she said, but her voice lacked vibrancy, 
the vitality which, ordinarily, made it so charming. 
She stood beside him, silent for a moment, flicking the 
tip of her crop against her boots. Was it merely fa- 
tigue which was responsible for her listlessness? Or 
Was it a new gnawing fear? Had she, too, suspected 
Jeremy? 
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“It’s a swell morning, isn’t it?” Jim said cheerfully. 
“Did you have a pleasant ride?” 

“I don’t know. I was thinking.” She looked up at 
him. “Jim,” she asked, “do you know who took my 
car night before last?” 

The question startled him. The poignant unhappi- 
ness in the dark golden eyes hurt him unbearably. He 
wanted to meet her candor with honesty. He hadn’t 
courage enough to give her even a hint of the suspicion 
which, in his mind, had become certainty. He simply 
could not hurt her as she would be hurt if he answered 
her question frankly. 

“No,” he said slowly. ‘“‘Wouldn’t I have told the 
police if I had known?” 

“But you have an idea?” she persisted, looking up 
at him steadily. 

“Occasionally,” Jim said lightly. 

The pleasantry drew from her no answering sparkle. 

‘You're shielding someone,” she said steadily. 

Jim made an attempt at a mirthful laugh. 

“Are you making a hero of me?” he asked. “It’s 
no use. I’m not the stuff of which heroes are made, 
Cecily darling. I’m too fond of creature comforts, of 
sunshine and horses and apple pie with cream. It must 
be awfully uncomfortable to be a hero.” 

He saw that he had not convinced her. Again his 
attempted lightness drew no sparkle from Cecily. 

“You must not try to shield anyone,” she said with 
low intensity. “Not anyone. Not for any reason. 
No matter what happens.” She gripped his arm. 
“Promise me, Jim.” 
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She had suspected Jeremy. He was almost certain 
of that. When he spoke, his voice was grave, 

“That would be absurd, wouldn’t it,” he asked, “as 
well as entirely useless. Dolly can—and will tell us 
who took her driving that night.” 

“Yes—if Dolly—tives.” She drew a long quivering 
breath. “You're to tell Father everything, though. 
Everything that you know or suspect. You've got to 
Promise, Jim.” 





“Whom do you suspect?” Jim asked gently. “Do a 
you know—? Have you found out anything? Will i 
you—can you tell me?” ie 

He thought she would have told him, then, if they nt 
had not been interrupted, if Jeremy Clyde, at that ; 
moment, had not come out from the house. HI 


“Good morning,” he called. “Hello, Cecily. I’m 
afraid I’ve missed breakfast.” | 

Jim glanced at Jeremy. He looked fresh and rested, 
romantically handsome in light corduroy trousers, a pull | 
on sweater, the collar of his shirt opened at the throat. 
Surely his theory must be without foundation, Jim 
thought. The fellow couldn’t have been so easily ami- 
able, so jaunty in manner and appearance if what he 
suspected was true. ns 

And then he looked at Cecily. Her eyes were turn- 1) 
ing from Jeremy to Jim with such pain in their clear i= 
golden depths that suspicion, growing fainter in Jim’s 
puzzled mind, became certainty again. Cecily knew, 





CHAPTER XXII 
Bad 


(¢ A ND the sergeant naturally assumed that I had 
been driving the car,” Jim said, concluding 
a long and detailed account of the accident. “T don’t 
know how I can expect you to believe me, sir. The 
circumstantial evidence is pretty much against me.” 

“Cecily believes you.” Mr. Vaughn looked from 
Jim to Cecily in the curious half grave, half smiling 
way that Jim had noticed at intervals during the after- 
noon. 

“T do, Father,” Cecily said earnestly. She sat ona 
low stool near her father, her head resting wearily 
against the arm of his chair. Mr. Vaughn looked tired 
from his journey, troubled, confused. Late afternoon 
sunshine fell through the vines which roofed the side 
veranda. A shadow leaf quivered on Cecily’s cheek. 

“And I believe you, too,” Mr. Vaughn said gruffly. 
“Tn the time you have been with us I’ve never known 
you to be other than trust-worthy and honorable. I 
believe you, Jim.” 

“Thank you.” Jim relaxed a little in the willow 
chair. Mr. Vaughn’s commendation, the shadow leaf 
on Cecily’s cheek made his throat feel tight. 

“But who could have taken the car?” Mr. Vaughn 
asked. ‘Have you any idea, Jim?” 
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Mr. Vaughn had asked the question, musingly, at 
repeated intervals during the long interview with Cecily 
and Jim. He had not, however, questioned Jim 
directly. Jim caught the swift startled look in Cecily’s 
eyes, saw her lips tighten, saw the rapid rise and fall 
of the soft bow against her breast. 

“I have an idea,”’ he said slowly, “but no definite 
proof. I may be entirely mistaken.” He felt Cecily’s 
eyes upon him and paused. He couldn’t tell Cecily’s 
father in Cecily’s presence that he suspected Jeremy 
Clyde. 

“Whom do you suspect?” Mr. Vaughn asked en- 
couragingly. “This isn't a court room, my boy. You're 
in no danger of being sued for libel.” 

But he was in danger of hurting Cecily. If he might 
talk to Mr. Vaughn alone—But Cecily had not left 
her father’s side since he had arrived. 

“T'd rather talk to you in—” Jim replied hesitantly, 
looking over Cecily’s bright head directly at Mr. 
Vaughn. 

“Tell Father, Jim,” Cecily said. Her voice was 
low and controlled. Nothing in her attitude betrayed 
the emotion she felt, nothing except the rise and fall 
of the soft bow against her breast. 

Jim sat silently in the willow chair, forming phrases, 
rejecting them, uncomfortably aware of Cecily’s eyes, 
of her father’s alert attention. 

Susan came out from the house. 

“I guess Jerry Clyde is going somewhere,” she said 
casually, “He’s packing his bags.” 

Jim glanced quickly at Cecily. She did not appear 
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to be surprised by Susan's announcement. She might 
almost have been expecting it. She rose, at once, from 
the foot-stool. 

“Wait here until I return,”’ she said. 

“But what—?” Mr. Vaughn made a motion to 
rise. 

‘Please, Father.” Cecily’s voice shook. She steadied 
it with an effort. ‘Don’t come with me. Let me talk 
to Jerry—alone.” 

Mr. Vaughn, a protest on his lips, sank back in the 
chair. Cecily left the veranda. In the brief silence 
which followed Jim heard her footsteps running along 
the hall, up the stairs. 

“So that’s it, is it?” 

Jim nodded and turned to Susan. “How do you 
know that Jerry is packing his bags?” he asked. 

“T know,” Susan said, not quite understanding, a 
little proud of the sensation she’d made. ‘‘First he 
telephoned—”’ 

“Where?” Jim asked. “To whom?” 

“To the hospital where the girl who was hurt is,” 
Susan said. ‘He used the phone in your den, Daddy.” 

“Where were you?” 

“J just happened to be on the upstairs porch.” 

“Just happened, Sue?” Jim asked. 

Susan, for a moment appeared to be a trifle discon- 
certed. 

“Well Cecily told me to go away,” she said plain- 
tively. ‘And I was just as interested as anybody in 
finding out who took Cecily’s car and what’s going ta 
happen to Jim.” 
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“And from this end of the upper porch it’s possible 
to hear what is being said down here,” Jim said accus- 
ingly. “If you lie flat on your stomach with your ear 
against the railing.” 

Susan flushed. 

“Well, I was as interested as anybody, Jim. And 
Cecily told me to go away.” 

“Never mind,” Mr. Vaughn said brusquely. “Tell 
us what you heard and saw.” 

“I couldn’t hear very well,” Susan said with a ques- 
tioning glance at Jim, “‘so I thought I’d go in my room 
and get a book to read. And when I got to the door 
into the hall I heard somebody call a number in your 
study, Daddy, and I knew it wasn’t you or Jim because 
you were down here, or Tommy because he’s in the city 
getting things for school, so I walked sort of easy up to 
the door into the study because I couldn’t think who it 
could be and I looked in and it was Jerry.” 

“Did he see you?” Jim asked. 

“He had his back to me and the hall door was closed 
and he was calling the hospital and when he’d hung 
up the receiver he acted so funny that I thought I'd 
better see what he was going to do because he’s our 
guest,’’ she finished virtuously. 

“What do you mean by ‘funny’?” her father de- 
manded. 

“Well, he sort of looked around as though he was 
afraid somebody was watching him,” she went on, 
“and he walked fast but sort of easy like a cat does. 
So I went to his room in the guest wing but he had 
closed the door and—” 
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“You looked through the key-hole,” Jim suggested. 

“T didn’t either.” Susan’s expression was offended. 
“T just listened. I heard him pulling out bureau draw- 
ers and—” 

“No fibbing, Sue,” Jim said sternly. ‘“Tell the truth.” 

Susan looked down at her sandals. 

“Well, I did look just once through the key-hole,” 
she confessed. ‘‘And he was packing his bags. Where 
do you suppose he’s going?” she asked in an interested 
voice. “Do you suppose he just got tired of it here? 
Or do you suppose—?” Her eyes widened. She 
breathed excitedly. ‘Do you suppose he was the one 
who took Cecily’s car and hurt the girl?” 

Susan’s questions received no replies. 

“T’d like to call the hospital,” Jim said. 

Mr. Vaughn rose, paced back and forth across the 
bricked veranda. “I was about to suggest that,” he 
said. Susan looked from Jim to her father, her eyes 
round with interest and excitement. | 

Jim called the hospital over the telephone in the 
lower hall. When he returned to the veranda, Susan 
had been banished. Mr. Vaughn was alone. 

“Well?” he asked, wheeling about as Jim entered. 

“Dolly has regained consciousness,” Jim reported. 
“T talked to her nurse. It is a concussion and not a 
fracture as they feared at first. Her condition is greatly 
improved.” 

“That's encouraging. This Jeremy Clyde, Jim—?” 
Mr. Vaughn’s expression was grave and concerned, 
“Are you certain?” 

“Fairly so, although I have no definite proof.” 
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“Hadn't I better go up with Cecily? I don’t like the 


idea of —”’ 

“She wanted to talk to him alone,” Jim said gently. 
“I think she has been expecting this. I was sure, this 
morning, that she knew. I’ve been waiting for a chance 
to talk to you. I couldn’t when she was here.” ~ 

“Poor child!” Mr. Vaughn sighed. “This is going 
to be difficult for her. Why did you suspect Clyde, 
Jim?” Anger flared through his weakening self-control. 
“Cowardly young bounder! I'd like to wring his neck!” 

Jim detailed to Mr. Vaughn the steps which had 
led him to suspect Jeremy, of being sure at first that 
Tommy had taken the car, of his talk with Tommy, of 
the question which had brought the look of fear into 
Jeremy’s eyes. He related the events of the day pre- 
ceding the night of the accident, mentioning Jeremy’s 
quarrel with Cecily as Susan had reported it, the party 
at the Pattons’. He spoke of Dolly and the hints she 
had given him of her acquaintance with Jeremy. With 
painstaking care he fitted the fragments together into 
a complete and convincing blue-print of the entire 
situation. 

As Jim talked, Mr. Vaughn continued to pace back 
and forth across the veranda, letting his cigar go out, 
lighting it again, asking a question now and then, mak- 
ing a comment, weighing and appraising the evidence 
Jim presented. And as he talked, Jim listened, without 
being conscious of doing so, for Cecily’s returning foot- 
steps, for sounds from the distant guest wing, for some 
hint or indication of what was taking place upstairs. 

An interval of considerable length elapsed before 
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Cecily returned to the veranda. Mr. Vaughn, becom- 
ing increasingly anxious, went over the situation again 
and again. At times his anger, exaggerated by weari- 
ness and anxiety, broke the restraining bonds of con- 
trol; at times, anger was lost in tenderness for Cecily, 
in forgiving affection, in helpless compassion for her 
humiliation and grief. 

“T’d give anything to have spared her this,” he 
said. ‘She was really in love with the boy. You're her 
contemporary, Jim. You're closer to her than I am, I 
feel so helpless, so remote. What can I do to help 
her?” 

Jim knew that Mr. Vaughn neither expected nor 
wanted a reply. He sat in the willow chair, silent for 
the most part, now that he had concluded his story, 
listening, waiting for Cecily to return. He felt a bond 
of sympathy with Mr. Vaughn. They both loved Cecily 
and wanted to help her. There was nothing that they 
could do. 

When she returned to the veranda, Mr. Vaughn 
stopped pacing, Jim sprang up from his chair. For 
an instant a strained hushed silence filled the atmos- 
phere. 

Cecily broke the silence. 

“Jerry is in his room,” she said quietly. “You can 
talk to him now, Father,—if you think you must, if 
there’s anything left to be said.” 

“Has he confessed?’ Mr. Vaughn asked sharply. 

“Oh, don’t use dramatic words.” Cecily was weary 
and white but reassuringly composed. “Jerry has told 
me everything—if that’s what you mean.” 
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“Sit down, Cecily,” Jim said gently. ‘You're ter- 
ribly tired.” 

She lay in the long chair, her fingers loosely linked 
against the dull green of her frock. “I want you to 
know this, Jim,” she said looking up at him steadily, 
“Nothing that happened was premeditated. When 
Jerry called you that night, he had no other motive 
than to get help for Dolly at once. The thought of let- 
ting you take the blame came later when he realized 
that you did not recognize his voice, that you had no 
idea who had knocked at the door.” 

“I was fairly certain of that,” Jim said. “If I 
hadn’t been half asleep—” 

She nodded. Her eyes turned from Jim to her 
father. “Jerry isn’t vicious,” she said. ‘“He’s merely 
weak. How do you know, Jim, what you would have 
done if you'd been in danger of losing everything that 
you thought was important and you'd seen a chance to 
prevent it? How do you know?” 

“I don’t know,” Jim said. 

“There is such a thing as integrity,” Mr. Vaughn 
said soberly. “The quality inside oneself that makes 
one do the decent thing whatever the circumstances.” 

Cecily sighed. “Jerry hasn't that,” she said slowly. 
“T think I’ve always known that something was lack- 
ing, except just at first. If he hadn’t run away, it would 
have been different. I could have forgiven him for tak- 
ing the car, for consoling himself with the Quinn girl. 
But to hide, to leave her hurt and alone in the road, to 
let Jim take the blame—” A tremor ran through her, 
shaking her composure. 


—— 
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“Will you tell me,” Mr. Vaughn asked grimly, “how 
he thought he could get away with it? Does he think 
you—all of us—are morons?” 

“T don’t know. Yes, I do.” Cecily’s face, white 
against the dark upholstery of the chair, was resolute 
and controlled. ‘I can’t evade any of this,” she said. 
“T’ve got to make myself see it clearly. I must not 
keep a shred of any romantic illusion.” She drew a 
long breath and went on. “Jerry thought if Dolly 
should die, the truth might never be known. There 
was nothing against Jim stronger than circumstantial 
evidence. He told me he knew you could get Jim 
cleared, Father. If Dolly died—Well, she had gone 
with him willingly and anyone might have an accident. 
Telling the truth wouldn’t bring Dolly back. His rea- 
soning was all wrong, of course. But I can see his side 
of it, too.” ; 

“Was he running away?” Mr. Vaughn asked, 
“When you went upstairs?” 

“No,” she replied. ‘“He was on the point of con- 
fessing. His first impulse was to run away but he knew 
he couldn’t, in broad day-light with all of us here. You 
see he had called the hospital. He knew that Dolly 
had regained consciousness, that the hospital authori- 
ties thought she was almost certain to recover.” 

“When did you suspect Jeremy?” Jim asked. “Why 
did you think of him, Cecily?” 

“T think I suspected him a little right from the first,” 
she replied. ‘He knew the Quinn girl and he was 
awfully angry that night.” 

“But I knew Dolly, too,” Jim said. “You'd seen 
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me with her at Dutch’s. Why were you willing to be- 
lieve that I was telling the truth?” 

A faint tinge of color tinted Cecily’s face. Her lashes 
curved down against her cheeks, screening her eyes. 

“LT knew,” she said softly. “I’ve never felt that qual- 
ity of integrity Father speaks of lacking in you. I 
couldn’t not have believed you, Jim,” 

Jim’s eyes met Mr. Vaughn’s. Again he saw, break- 
ing through the anxiety which darkened Mr. Vaughn’s 
face that half grave, half smiling expression. He 
looked away, a curious feeling of elation stirring in his 
heart. 

“I tried not to believe that Jerry might have taken 
the car,” Cecily went on, “but the thought kept coming 
back, even though I’d known he was in bed before 
MacPherson and I went to Chestertown that night. 
And then yesterday at the wedding, Jerry acted so 
strangely. He drank quantities of champagne punch 
which wasn’t like him at all. Jerry seldom drinks 
more than a cocktail or two, ora glass of wine. Taking 
care of himself is an obsession with him. The punch 
exhilarated him to an unusual degree. He tried to per- 
suade me to elope with him. I think, now, that’s why 
he drank.” 

“Did you consider the proposition?” Mr. Vaughn 
asked, looking at her intently. 

“No,” she said simply. “I had given you my word, 
hadn’t I, Father? When we got home,” she continued, 
“I called the hospital. There was something in 
Jeremy’s face, as he stood beside be, waiting for me to | 
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fied expression. I suppose all the punch he’d taken 
had weakened his self-control. I slept scarcely at all 
last night. I knew.” 

“You didn’t accuse him?” Mr. Vaughn asked. “You 
didn’t question him even indirectly?” 

“T was afraid,” she said. ‘I knew that if he sus- 
pected that I knew he would run away. I wanted to 
keep him here until you came, Father. I knew you 
could help him to get out of this with some degree of 
decency, so that it needn’t ruin his chances for a 
career.” 

“You expect me to help him?” Mr. Vaughn asked 
in startled amazement. 

“Don’t bluster, darling,” Cecily said coaxingly. “Let 
me do the talking now. ‘Dolly is apparently going to 
get well,” she continued more gravely. There will be 
no charge against Jerry other than taking my car with- 
out permission and driving too fast. He hadn’t even 
been drinking. She went to ride with him willingly. 
He told me that he simply lost control of the car in 
that narrow road. If you will pay the girl’s hospital 
expenses—I don’t see why we can’t get Jerry out of this 
and let him join the Cherry Hollow company as soon as 
possible.” 

“Cecily!” Mr. Vaughn said despairingly. “Are you 
still in love with the boy?” 

A look of pain crossed her face. There was pain 
in the depths of her dark golden eyes. 

“T never want to see him again,” she said slowly, 
“but I do know that I want you to help him. I want 
him to have another chance.” 
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Mr. Vaughn moved restlessly in his chair. “I don’t 
know what I can do,” he said. ‘He doesn’t deserve 
help or consideration.” 

“Forget him,” Cecily said. “Do it for me.” She rose 
from her chair, stood looking at her father, at Jim. 
“The generosity of the victor to the vanquished. It 
Was a sporting proposition having Jerry here for a 
visit.” A small crooked smile touched her lips. ‘“‘Gen- 
tlemen, you win.” 

“Where are you going?” Mr. Vaughn asked as she 
took a step toward the door. 

“I’m going to take two of Miss Parker’s sleeping 
tablets and go to bed,” she said. “And when I wake 
up to-morrow or the day following, I’m going in to 
the city and buy some new fall clothes. And then—” 
Her bravado seemed, for an instant, on the point of 
deserting her. She lifted her chin and again the smile, 
poignant in its gallantry, touched her lips. “And then,” 
she continued, “I’m going to Hawaii and learn to do a 
hula or help Jim run the riding academy or—” 

Her lips trembled. Tears glistened on her lashes. 
She went into the house, almost running. Something 
like a sob broke the stillness. The door swung to with 
a briefly resounding slam. Cecily was gone. 

“These modern youngsters,” Mr. Vaughn said with 
a sort of roughness in his voice. “Bravery and bra- 
vado.”” He cleared his throat. ‘Call Bradley for me, 
will you, Jim? The generosity of the victor. We'll 
see what can be done.” 
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CHAPTER ZZTII 


ad 


Oy Sewers eyes, bluer than he had remembered them 
under a tilted white bandage, shining softly with 
pleasure and surprise, were turned toward the door 
as the nurse admitted Jim. 

“Hello!” she called gaily. “I wasn’t expecting com- 
pany. Pardon me if the place is a mess. I’ve been 
ironing all day.” 

“Hello, Dolly.” Jim stood beside the high narrow 
bed looking down at her, gentleness in his eyes and 
in his voice. She looked so small and so thin propped 
against the smooth mound of pillows, so different from 
the Dolly he knew, in an expensive looking bed-jacket 
all lace and chiffon, with no make-up except a delicate 
touch of rouge, different, younger—What was it? 

“They've cut off my hair,” she said, aware of his 
puzzled gaze. ‘Look, you can see what color it really 
is. Sort of mouse-brown. Or would you call it gray?” 

“Brown,” Jim said. “I like it. How are you?” 

“Fine. They’re going to send me home at the end 
of the week. This is Miss Penny, Jim—Mr. Field- 
ing.” Dolly smiled at the nurse. “She’s been swell to 
me.”’ 

Jim acknowledged the introduction. The nurse, a 
rosy, healthy looking young woman, looked at him 
with interest and admiration. 
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“Dolly is our pet patient,” she said, displaying large 
white teeth in an amiable smile. “We'll be sorry to 
lose her.” 

Dolly grimaced. “Apple-sauce,” she said. But she 
looked pleased and a little excited. 

“I’ve brought you a present.” Jim laid a square 
white florist’s box on the bed. 

“For me?” she cried. “Oh, Mister Fielding, how 
thoughtful! But when she had untied the loops of 
silver ribbon and lifted the lid she gave a little breath- 
less gasp of pleasure. “Is it an orchid?” she asked, 
lifting maidenhair fern, a mauve and purple blossom 
streaked with white and yellow from a nest of crisp 
waxed paper. 

“Of course it’s an orchid,” Miss Penny said appre- 
ciatively. “Give it to me, Dolly. I'll put it in a vase.” 

“No you won't!” Dolly guarded her treasure 
fiercely. “Pin it here.” She touched the lace and chif- 
fon at her breast. “I’ve never had one before. And 
fix the mirror so I can see myself. This is probably 
the last chance I'll ever have to look like Constance 
Bennett in bed.” 

Jim smiled. He had known that an orchid would 
please her more than a wheel-barrow load of less glam- 
orous blooms. ‘You look like a million gold dollars,” 
he said, seating himself in a chair beside the bed. 

Miss Penny shook a finger at Dolly. 

“Only fifteen minutes,” she said. “If T let you get 
all tired out, Doctor Donaldson will give me a scold- 


“I think she’s in love with Doctor Donaldson,” Dolly 
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told Jim when the nurse had gone out of the room. She 
stopped admiring her reflection in the mirror, turned 
her head to look at Jim. “J didn’t know for a long 
time,” she said shyly, “that it was you who found me 
the night I was hurt.” 

“Don’t talk about that, Dolly.” 

“But I want to.”” She looked down at her fingers 
spread in thin fans against the counterpane. “Herb 
told me all about it, that you’d been arrested. Were 
you really in jail?” 

“T spent a night at the State Troopers’ headquar- 
ters,” he said. ‘They treated me very politely.” 

‘Miss Vaughn is—lovely, isn’t she?” Dolly said 
with apparent irrelevance. 

“Yes,” Jim replied. 

‘‘She brought me this.’”’ Dolly touched the folds of 
the jacket, a soft rose pink, like a sunset cloud. “I’ve 
never had anything so pretty. Penny says the lace is 
real.” 

“Cecily has exquisite taste.” 

Dolly was silent for a moment. Then she said, “I 
was so ashamed when she came to see me.” 

“Why, Dolly?” 

“Because I’d hated her. That’s why I went driving 
with Jeremy Clyde that night, because I thought it 
would hurt her.” 

“You hated her because of Jeremy?” Jim asked. 

“Him! I should say not! I never liked him at all.” 
She looked up at Jim, looked away, her face flushing 
under the tilted bandage. ‘Don’t you know,” she 
asked in a low voice, ‘‘why I hated her, Jim?” 
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“Why ?” 

“Because—” The flush deepened. “Because I’ve 
been crazy about you all summer and I knew you were 
in love with her and it made me mad. | mean, I knew 
there wasn’t a chance of your liking me. I guess that 
made me hate her more.” 

“But I do like you, Dolly.” Jim took one of her 
hands in his. “I’m very, very fond of you.” 

“You thought I was getting crazy about you, didn’t 
you?” she asked. “That's why you stopped coming to 
see me.” 

“I didn’t want you to be hurt,” Jim said. “That 
makes me sound awfully conceited, doesn’t it?” 

“No,” she said. “I know. But I couldn’t help hating 
Cecily. So when Jerry called me that night—” 

“Did he call you?” Jim asked quickly, 

“He called me at the store,’’ she went on. “When 
the phone rang, I thought at first it was you. When 
it wasn’t, I was so disappointed I told him I'd meet 
him where he said after the store had closed.” 

“Where was that?” 

“By the bridge over the gully at the edge of 
town. I knew he didn’t want anybody to see him with 
me but I didn’t care. I didn’t care about anything. I 
wanted to do something crazy and wild. It was excit- 
ing, at first, to ride in Miss Vaughn’s car, though we 
only went on country roads. He acted sort of wild and 
crazy, too. I thought he was tight, but he wasn’t. He 
was just mad.” 


“What do you remember of the accident?” Jim 
asked, 
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She considered for a moment, frowning with con- 
centration. ‘‘We turned into that road,” she said. 
“He wanted to park, but I didn’t want to and I said 
your riding academy was somewhere near to sort of 
take his mind off the idea of parking. I think I said 
something about you. I can’t remember what it was, 
but it made him furious. He stepped on the gas and 
the car shot ahead like a rocket. I was scared. I 
don’t know. Maybe I grabbed the wheel. And then—” 

“Neyer mind, Dolly.” Jim stroked her hand sooth- 
ingly. “I’m sorry I asked. Try not to think of it. It 
doesn’t matter now.” 

“HHe’s gone away, hasn’t he?” she asked, after a 
moment. 

“Yes,” Jim replied. ‘You had something to do 
with that, didn’t you!”’ 

“T told Dad to keep quiet, if that’s what you mean. 
After Miss Vaughn came to see me, I felt differently 
about it. She was so nice to me. Not snooty at all, 
just friendly and really interested. Her father ts pay- 
ing the hospital bills and he’s going to send me to 
Atlantic City for two weeks after I get out of here. I 
think Cecily—Miss Vaughn—thought of that.” 

“She made the suggestion,” Jim said. 

“So why should I let Dad yap around about sueing 
anybody?” Dolly went on. “Jerry Clyde hasn’t any 
money. I went with him, didn’t I? He didn’t sand- 
bag me or kidnap me or anything. Besides—” She 
drew her hand from Jim’s, groped under the mound 
of pillows, drew out a small satin jeweler’s box and 
snapped open the lid. ‘‘Look,” she said. 
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Jim saw the small diamond set in a flurry of carved 
white gold fitted between folds of velvet, 
“Herbert?” he asked. 


“No,—the Prince of Wales, He Proposed to me 


over the radio.” The gaiety died out of her voice. 
“Yes, Herb,” she said. 

“Do you want to marry him, Dolly?” 

Her flax-blue eyes looked up into his steadily, with 
confidence and serenity. ‘Yes, I do,”-she said gravely. 
“Lying here makes you think. Kindness means more 
than anything, doesn’t it? Herb’s been so sweet to 
me. He really loves me. And after all this—Well, I 
know he’d stand by me through anything,” 

“Yes, Dolly. I think he would.” 

“Herb isn’t exciting.” Dolly’s glance wandered from 
Jim, rested upon the mirror in the bureau at the foot 
of the bed. “He’l] never do anything thrilling,” she 
continued, as though she were talking to her reflection 
in the mirror, that unfamiliar Dolly in a bed jacket of 
lace and chiffon with an orchid pinned on her breast. 
“I guess this has been the most exciting thing that wil] 
ever happen to me. It will be fun to have a house, 
though. And babies, maybe. Penny brings up the 
new babies from the nursery here. They're sweet.” 

“Be happy, Dolly,” Jim said. 

“T will,” she said staunchly. “TI hate to leave the 
kids, though—Joey especially.” 

An idea occurred to Jim. “Do you think,” he asked, 
“that Joey would like to work with me?” 

Her face brightened. She turned to look at him 
swiftly, gratefully. 
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“Could you give him a job?” she asked. 

“T think so.” Jim smiled at her obvious delight. 
“He isn’t afraid of horses, is he?” 

“Toey’s not afraid of anything,” she said proudly. 
“That’s swell of you, Jim.” She caught his hand, held 
it against her cheek. “I'll feel so relieved to know he’s 
with you. Take care of him for me, won’t you? I 
don’t want him to hang around with that tough gang 
in town.” 

“T’ll do my best,” Jim promised. ‘After all I’m 
only repaying a debt. You sent me out to the 
Vaughn's.” 

“T did, didn’t 1?” The thought seemed to give her 
pleasure. “Jim,” she said hesitatingly,” are you—? 
Is Cecily—?”’ 

“T’m not and she isn’t,” Jim replied. “She going to 
Bermuda with her father.” 

“Then she hasn’t good sense!” Dolly said warmly. 

Jim smiled. 

“You're prejudiced. You like me,” he said. 

“Oh, I do.” She slipped her engagement ring on 
and off her finger. “I hope she’ll come back from Ber- 
muda,” she said. “I hope you'll get what you want. 
You've been swell to me.” 

Miss Penny opened the door. 

“‘Time’s up!”’ she called brightly. 

“Go away, Penny,” Dolly said. 

Jim rose from his chair beside the bed. “Miss Penny 
is right,” he said. “You must not get tired. I’m 
going now.” 


“Okay, Mister. Goodbye. Thanks for coming. 
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Thanks for the orchid and Joey’s job. Thanks for 
everything.”’ 

“You're more than welcome, Goodbye.” 

He walked to the door, turned to look at her again. 
Her eyes, following him, were wistful. One hand lay 
against the orchid at her breast, Jim smiled. She 
returned the smile, her eyes narrowing and crinkling 
in the way he remembered, 

“Look, Penny,” she said distinctly. “Yoy didn’t 
know I was engaged, did you? To the Prince of Wales, | 
See this. It’s one of the crown jewels off Queen Mary’s A 
hat. Yes, I’m sleepy. Here, don’t touch that. It’s i 
the only orchid I’ve ever had and I’m not going to let 
it get away from me.” 

Jim walked slowly down the corridor. Bravery and | 
bravado, Dolly, too, had her share of them. Absurd j 
to feel a lump in his throat. No, it wasn’t absurd. He i 
had just said farewell to. . . | 

Wasn’t the elevator somewhere in this direction? 
Never mind, he’d walk. = 





CHAPTER XXIV 
* 


a A” the dressing-case and the camera,” Miss 
coo Parker said, checking the list in her hand. 
“Cecily, is that all?” 

“You’ve forgotten Father’s walking-stick,” Cecily 
teased, “and my purse and this book Jim gave me 
which I mean, absolutely, to read.” 

Miss Parker smiled abstractedly. “I know you 
think I’m a fuss-budget,” she said. “‘But with all this—” 
Her sweeping gesture included the luggage in the cen- 
ter of the living-room floor and the trunks standing in 
the hall. ‘You can’t possibly be sure you have every- 
thing unless you keep this list. Last year when the 
Beaches went abroad, one trunk followed them all over 
Europe.” 

“How awful!” Cecily laughed. “Imagine being 
pursued all over Europe by a trunk. Can you think of 
anything worse, Jim? Especially one of the Beaches’ 
trunks, that Saratoga, for instance.” 

Jim, attaching printed tags to the luggage, looked 
up and smiled. Cecily was thinner, he thought. Or 
perhaps that was the effect of the dark wool suit she 
wore with a bright scarf knotted under her chin and a 
small dark hat tilted rakishly over one eye. No, she 
was really thinner. Her eyes were too large, now, for 
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the slender oval of her face. He looked down at the 
inscription on the tag—‘Queen of Bermuda”—hating 
the ship that would take her away from him over so 
many miles of salt gray-green water. 

“The trunks, Jim?” Miss Parker worried. “Have 
you tagged them?” 

“He’s tagged everything except me.” Cecily’s color 
was high, unnaturally so, Jim thought. She had been 
excitedly gay since she had come up to the house an 
hour ago. But she had not looked at him directly, 
Her eyes, whenever he had attempted to hold them for 
an instant, had danced away from him, evading an un- 
spoken question or reply. What was she thinking? 
Was she glad to go? 

“Here’s a tag for you,” he said. “Where is the 
proper place to tag a lady?” 

“Keep it for whatever we’ve forgotten. I want to 
say goodbye to ‘Lady.’ Will you come with me, Jim?” 

The October air was clear and sparkling. In the gar- 
den the late zinnias and scarlet sage burned with clear 
hot colors. The wind rustled through leaves fallen on 
the lawn, blew them dancing across the grass. 

“Tt will be summer again in Bermuda,” Cecily said, 
walking with Jim to the stable. 

“I like the autumn,” Jim said stoutly, closing his 
mind to a picture of Cecily in a bathing-suit on the 
white sands of Bermuda. 

“We're going to fish,” Cecily said, still carefully 
avoiding a direct glance at Jim. 

He saw her in shorts and a spreading straw hat, 
fishing. ‘Not for the rainbow-colored ones,” he said. 
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“They’re only to be looked at through a glass bottomed 
boat.” 

‘Have you been to Bermuda, Jim?” 

“Once or twice.” 

He thought of the evenings there, the stars hanging 
low in a deep sapphire sky— 


“T’ve told every little star 
Just how sweet I think you are”... 


“T’ve never been there,” Cecily said. “There are 
lilies, aren’t there ?”’ 

“Onions,” Jim said, “at this season. Do you like 
onions ?” 

“T adore them.” She went into the stable, walking 
ahead of him. He could not see her eyes. They stood 
beside ‘‘Lady’s”’ stall. 

“T always hate to leave ‘Lady’.” Cecily stroked the 
mare’s soft nose, fed her a lump of sugar. “You'll 
take care of her for me, Jim?” 

She looked up at Jim. He was looking at her. 

“Cecily—” he said softly. 

“T know.” Dark lashes curtained her eyes. “I feel 
that way, too.” 

“Tow ov 

“As though this moment was the end of the world. 
We've so many things to say and so little time. I feel 
shy with you, Jim. That's odd, isn’t it? I’ve never felt 
shy with you before?” 

“You’ve never considered me as a person before. 
I’ve been a confidante, a shoulder to weep on, an extra 
man in and about the house.” 
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“Something is different.” She leaned against 
“Lady’s” stall, still absently stroking the mare’s quiver- 
ing nose. “Everything. But this time I must be sure. 
I loved Jerry. Perhaps I still love him. I don’t 
know.” 

“I love you, Cecily. It’s a relief to say it openly. I 
could keep on telling you indefinitely.” His arms were 
around her, holding her close, his lips were against her 
cheek. “Don’t go to Bermuda. Stay here and help 
me run the riding academy. We'll make the house into 
a home forus. We'll—” He broke off. “I’m crazy, I 
guess.” 

She drew away from him. “I must go, Jim,” she 
said slowly. “I think I know, but I must be sure. Do 
you remember what you told me that evening at 
Dutch’s, that things which seemed true and charming 
in a shadowy place, a deep forest, a lamp-lit room—” 

“Iremember. Did you understand? I wasn’t sure.” 

She nodded. “I hated myself for being critical 
of Jerry. Unconsciously, I suppose, I was comparing 
him with you. I’d no idea how much I cared for you— 
not even that night in the garden, until—”’ 

“When?” Jim asked. “Can you tell me?” 

“The night of Marjory’s wedding,” she said, “when 
I first suspected that Jerry was responsible for the 
Quinn girl’s being hurt. It was a question of Jerry or 
you, of Jerry or you, and it didn’t occur to me to doubt 
the truth of your story. That night, lying awake, think- 
ing of it, I wanted your story to be true.” 

“Cecily—Darling—” 

“It’s so confusing,” she said slowly. “I don’t know 
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whether I love you or not, Jim. There’s lots of sun in 
Bermuda. Perhaps I'll find out.” She laughed shakily. 
“You’re making love to me in the stable, Jim. Or am 
I making love to you?” 

‘Appropriate, isn’t it?’’ he asked. “The first time 
I saw you, you were riding ‘Lady.’ Cecily darling, I do 
love you so. That evening in the garden—The things 
I said were mere bragging. I’m not going to get over 
you. I’m not going to forget which song it is that 
makes me sad. [—” 

A shadow darkened the doorway. 

“Cecily!” Mr. Vaughn called. “We've got to get 
started. The steamer won’t wait for us. She sails at 
half-past five.” He disappeared abruptly. 

Cecily moved away from the stall. Jim followed 
her. They went out into the sunlight, into the clear 
sparkling air. 

“Cecily, aren’t you sure now?” Jim asked. ‘“‘Must 
you go?” 

‘Yes,”’ she said firmly. ‘Father is taking this trip 
for me. He’s been so fine about everything. I’m going 
fishing with him. I'll even stick worms on hooks.” 

“You'll write to me?” 

“T’ll send you postcards,” she promised. ‘Those 
bright colored ones with heavenly blue water and flow- 
ers as big as cabbages.”’ 

Nearing the group about the sedan, they walked 
more slowly. 

“Don’t go, Cecily,” Jim said. “You might fall off a 
bicycle or get eaten by a shark or meet a charming 
Englishman with a title.” 
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She smiled. “You talk so persuasively, Jim.” 

“Hurry!” Mr, Vaughn called, standing beside the 
sedan, his watch in his hand. 

They joined the group about the car, Miss Parker, 
Nora, MacPherson, Ralph. Their hands met and 
parted. 

“Goodbye, Cecily.” 

“Goodbye, Jim.” 

Mr. Vaughn cleared his throat. ‘Get in here, Jim,” 
he said brusquely. ‘“You’d better drive over to New 
York with us so we'll stand a chance of catching the 
boat.” 

Jim saw Mr. Vaughn's half grave, half smiling ex- 
pression, saw the shining expectancy in Cecily’s dark 
golden eyes. He shook his head. 

“No thank you,” he said. “I'd rather meet you at 
the dock when you return. I don’t like farewells.” 

There was a chorus of goodbyes, parting instruc- 
tions, Miss Parker’s warning not to lose the luggage 
list, Nora’s importuning all the saints in the calendar 
for a safe and pleasant voyage, MacPherson’s quiet 
“God’s speed.” The sedan moved slowly along the 
drive, picked up speed, disappeared around the curve 
between the dark hemlocks. Miss Parker and Nora 
went into the house. MacPherson touched Jim’s arm, 

“Don’t look so forlorn, lad,” he said, his eyes twink- 
ling under the shaggy brows. “I’m thinking the trip 
will be a short one.” 

Jim’s eyes turned from the winding drive between 
the hemlocks, He smiled at his old friend. “I think 
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so, too,” he said confidently. “Think?” The smile 
deepened, shone in his eyes, banished.the lines of strain 

and fatigue. “I’m sure. I'll meet her on a dock in 
New York three—perhaps two—weeks from today.” ..= 
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